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PARTICIPATION OF SMALL BUSINESS IN FOREIGN 
TRADE AND FOREIGN AID 


TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMITTEE No. 3 on Foreign TRADE, 
Foreien Arp AND Basic MErALs OF THE 
SeLect Commirree To Conpuct a Stupy AND 
INVESTIGATION OF THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL BusINEss, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 1304, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Sidney R. Yates (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Yates, Evins, Multer, Brown, and Mc- 
Culloch. 

Also present: Irving Maness, counsel; Victor P, Dalmas, adviser 
to minority members, and Katherine C. Blackburn, research analyst. 

Mr. Yares. The committee will come to order. 

These are the hearings of subcommittee No. 3 of the House Small 
Business Committee, of which I am chairman, and Hon. Joe L. Evins, 
Hon. Abraham J. Multer, and Hon. Arch A. Moore are members. It 
has general jurisdiction over problems of small business in the fields 
of foreign trade, foreign aid, and basic metals. 

At the outset of the 86th Congress, the subcommittee determined 
that it would place particular emphasis in its studies on the economic 
impact on small business in the international trade field. Billions of 
dollars have been spent through Federal aid programs. 

Substantial purchases have been made by American companies in 
foreign plants, and private American investments abroad are con- 
stantly increasing. It would be well if we could learn the full conse- 
quences of the investment of American capital abroad in order to 
protect the interests of small business. It is important to determine 
whether opportunities exist in the foreign trade markets for small 
business and, if so, what are the obstacles precluding its participation. 

It would appear that small business has not taken advantage of 
the profit potential in the foreign trade market and the opportunities 
for expansion. 

This subcommittee, in its present studies, will attempt to determine 
why small business has not achieved its potential in foreign markets. 
We are interested in making a full and complete study of the conse- 
quences of the investment of private American capital abroad with 
a view to determining the extent of such investment, the changes 
which have occurred therein in recent years, and the effect on domestic 
industries—with particular emphasis on small business. 
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2 SMALL BUSINESS IN FOREIGN TRADE 
Upon completion of the various phases and series of these hear- 
ings—this is the first phase of our hearings—this subcommittee, at 
the earliest practicable date, will report to the full committee for rec- 
ommendation to the Congress the results of its study and investiga- 
tion together with such recommendations as it may deem advisable. 

At the outset, we have invited the various governmental agencies 
responsible for the administration of the numerous programs in- 
volved in these fields to document for us their programs and their 
activities, particularly in the small-business field. 

Congressional interest in this subject is strong. The congressional 
intent was demonstrated by section 504, entitled “Small Business,” of 
the Mutual Security Act and in section 413 of the Mutual Security 
Act. 

The act specifically indicated that the President shall assist Ameri- 
can small business to participate equitably in the furnishing of com- 
modities and services financed out of funds authorized under the 
mutual security program. The executive branch of the Government, 
pursuant to the act, was to make information available to suppliers 
in the United States and particularly to small independent enter- 
prises as far in advance as possible with respect to purchases and to 
make available to prospective purchasers in the nations receiving 
assistance information concerning small business by the creation of an 
Office of Small Business, 

Congressional intent is further indicated in the Mutual Security 
Act under section 413 entitled, “Encouragement of Free Enterprise 
and Private Participation,” which states that in order to encourage 
and facilitate participation by private enterprise to the maximum 
extent practicable in achieving the purposes of the act, numerous 
studies were to be made. A review of the studies clearly indicates 
that corrective measures are necessary to increase the participation of 
small business. 

The impact of these programs on the American economy is apparent 
when we examine available statistics. Approximately $35 billion has 
already been spent by this country on the mutual security program in 
the last 10 years. Of that total, approximately $26 billion has been 
spent in this country. The subcommittee would like to know how 
much of this $26 billion has reached the small business community. 

The staff has prepared, for the information of the subcommittee and 

the Members of Congress, a tabulation of mutual security program 
funds spent for nonmilitary commodities in a 314-year period endin 
June 1957, in 36 States. We have tabulated the items by: (1) Dollars 
spent, (2) number of communities participating, (3) number of busi- 
ness firms, and (4) the commodities involved. 
_ We believe the market potential of small business overseas must be 
improved. Its participation in mutual security funds expended in 
the United States should be expanded in order to guarantee a broad- 
ening of the small business economic horizon. 

Without objection, a copy of the compilation of the mutual security 
program funds spent for nonmilitary commodities in the 314 years 


ending June 1957, prepared by the staff of the subcommittee, may be 
placed in the record at this point. 
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ear- § (The tabulation referred to is as follows :) 
>, at 
rec- } Compilation of mutual security program funds spent for nonmilitary commodities 


iga- §f (Period: 3% years ending June 1957] 


e. : l 
icles ietiaialiaiidics Shared by— 
: ollar total o nairiaiacngae 
In- e State MSP-financed | Military, Commodities involved 
hej business partial Com- 
eir ; muni- | Firms 
ties 
nal iis 
9 f $10, 352, 658. 33 |$27, 574, 000 21 | Iron and steel; textile products; coal 
O and coal products; lumber and wood 


rity products; and metallic ores and con- 
centrates. 


3, 846, 786.45 | 15, 816, 000 Grain and cotton. 





erl- 

7m - 88, 130, 000 Aircraft, engines, and parts; iron and 
steel; electrical equipment; industrial 

the machinery; motor vehicles, engines, 
and parts; construction, mining, an 
conveying equipment; lumber and 
wood products; chemicals; miscel- 
laneous industrial products. 

Colorado 1, 077, 546.99 | 7,978,000 Mostly in metallic ores and concen- 
trates industry. 

Connecticut 16, 253, 259. 50 | 19, 259, 000 Not available. 

IG sit cccendicanat do dantedh pect ee niga den eins a! 

Florida 3, 748, 643.90 | 3, 841, 000 Lumber and wood; paper and allied 
products; nonmetallic minerals; man- 
ufactured vegetables and fruits. 

2, 291, 304. 57 | 12, 479, 000 Agricultural products; cotton produc- 
tion; food and feed crops; tobacco; 
textile products; lumber, wood, 
paper, and allied products. 

Hawail 

Dy aickcsrcraring sca apa cs peeiraten og auien Sik eal Sats io Reacts ns ‘ 

Illinois 77, 056, 999. 87 | 76, 032, 000 Iron and steel mill materials and prod- 
ucts; electrical equipment; indust- 
trial machinery; agricultural ma- 
chinery; construction, mining, and 
conveying equipment; chemicals; 
copper; coal products; and ordnance, 

9, 255, 215. 83 | 41, 000, 000 Iron and steel; ordnance; ind»strial 
machines; motor vehicles; aircraft 
engines and parts; and food and feed 
crops. 

8, 062, 043.14 | 15, 574, 000 Tractors, construction; mining and 
conveying equipment; agricultural 
equipment; and food and feed crops. 

449, 902. 32 |152, 540, 000 Aircraft engines and parts; crude oil 
and petroleum products; and food 
and feed crops. 

Kentucky 7, 862,017.72 | 8, 475, 000 Coal products; tractors; food and feed 
crops. 

Louisiana 84, 434, 121. 68 | 10, 763, 000 Crude oil and petroleum products; 
paper and allied products; lumber 
and wood products; food and feed 
crops. 


37, 472, 000 — engines and parts; and iron 
and steel. 

Massachusetts__..-. 65, 000, 000 Electrical equipment; industrial ma- 
chinery; iron and steel; miscellaneous 
industrial products; textile products; 
paper and allied products; metal 
working machinery; machine tools; 
generators and motors; and hides, 
skins and leather products. 

13, 217, 196. 90 |101, 374, 000 Motor vehicles; engines and parts; 
industrial machinery; metalworking 
machinery; and ordnance. 

7, 965, 879.93 | 17,096, 000 Ordnance; metallic ores and concen- 
trates; food and feed crops. 

3, 648, 301. 21 4, 806, 000 Aircraft, engines, and parts; motor 
vebicles, engines, and parts; lumber 
and wood products; food and feed 

. crops. 

Missouri. .......-.| 11, 829, 893. 32 | 21, 616, 000 Grain production; cotton production; 
ordnance; metallic ores and con- 
centrates; hides, skins, and leather 
products. 
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Compilation of mutual security program funds spent for nonmilitary 
commodities—Continued 


[Period : 3% years ending June 1957] 








i | 
Shared by— 
Dollar total of 
State MSP-financed | Military, 
business partial Com- 
muni- | Firms 
ties 
TN icin cbiecmmnci wailaada ae 
Pesos 2 ha ck ce i ica ted oe idee 
Nevada-.-_-- eee ‘ ptancaned ‘ 
New Hampshire_. $166, 237.37 | $8,911,000 | 5 6 
New Jersey...--- .| 29, 329, 686. 00 61, 060, 000 79 217 
New Mexico....-_. Ba Ee ee ee ma 
New York...-.----- 864, 932, 402. 47 |142, 572, 000 57 2, 385 
} 
North Carolina__-- 5, 747, 094. 00 |119, 317, 000 | 18 32 
North Dakota..--- sis aces cin aseessk each bis aaeinied Panmadaa 
a | eS és kc aia 
Oklahoma......--- 4,975, 444.10 | 6,894, 000 | 5} 18 
Qvegen.....-....<. 63, 020, 402.03 | 5, 550, 000 8| 56 
Pennsylvania -__-.- 83, 742, 970.30 | 37, 026, 000 71 | 270 
| i 
| 
Puerto Rico. -.....- ee 5 il iceenoke enewaoee 
Rhode Island_-__..- 2, 581, 279.61 | 4,906, 000 8 27 
South Carolina.--. 639, 898.97 | 6,623,000 6 8 
Tennessee.......--| 144, 526, 355. 57 | 20,694, 000 | 9} 100 
NE Sec ttivicnieins 271, 174, 127. 85 | 50, 240, 000 30 233 
IN nk FU eee oes Te Be NS ee 
ee oe aie Le 
Woks oct unen 10, 078, 702. 39 | 24, 480, 000 | 17 39 
Washington....... | 10, 276,617.09 | 42, 498, 000 | 6| 62 
| 
West Virginia_....| 2,027, 230.44 | 1,743,000 9 | 10 
Wisconsin. --.._-- 17, 441, 285. 13 | 21, 217, 000 | 29 | 94 
| 
NN ihe oo Ua os Sa ne a |------- 
Sources: National Planning Association, Washington, D.C 
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of Foreign Commerce; Mr. 
Export Supply of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce ; 








Commodities involved 


Not available. 

Chemicals; iron and steel; electrical 
equipment; aircraft, engines, and 
parts, other tre unsportation equip- 
ment. 


Iron and steel; aircraft, engines, and 
parts; miscellaneous industrial prod- 

| ucts; electrical equipment; industrial 
machinery; ordnance; chemical; 
paper and allied products; copper 
and copper products. 

Textiles; iron and steel; 
wood products; 
ucts; tobacco. 


lumber and 
agricultural prod- 


Grain production; construction, min- 
ing, and conveying equipment. 

Hides, skins, leather, and leather 
products. 

Iron and steel; electrical equipment; 
industrial machinery; agriculture; 
chemicals; textile products; nonme- 
tallic minerals; motor vehicles, 
engines, and parts; copper and copper 
products. 


Textiles; various industrial fields. 

Agricultural products; cotton; tobacco; 
textile products; lumber and wood 
products. 

Chemicals; textiles; agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

| Aircraft, engines and parts; crude oil, 

petroleum products; construction, 

mining, and conveying equipment; 

ordnance; cotton production; food 

and feed crops. 


Tron and steel; coal and coal products; 

| chemicals; tobacco, 
Agricultural products; 
crops; fruits. 

Coal; nonmetallic minerals. 

| Electrical equipment; iron and steel; 

construction, mining, and conveying 

equipment; ordnance; industrial ma- 

chinery; tractors; paper and allied 

products. 


food and feed 





.; Department of Defense; International 


The committee is pleased to have with us this morning 
the very dynamic Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs with whom I have had some dealings as a result of my being 
on the Appropriations Subcommittee for the Department of Com- 
merce, Mr. Henry Kearns. 

We also have with us Mr. Loring K. Macy, Director of the Bureau 


John C. Bor ton, Director of the Office of 


EK. E. Schnell- 
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bacher, Director of the Office of Trade Promotion; Robert E. Simp- 
son, Director of the Office of Economic Affairs; and Mr. Walter S. 
Shafer, Director of the Office of International Trade Fairs. 

Gentlemen, we are pleased to have all 6f you with us this morning, 
and we are orateful for the views that you are going to bring us. 

Before calling upon you, I should like to announce that there will be 
a meeting of this committee tomorrow afternoon to conclude this 
phase of the hearings if permission is granted by the House. 

Before calling on “Mr. Kear ns, Iw onder if Mr. McCulloch would like 
to make a statement at this time. 

Mr. McCuttocu. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Kearns, we would be delighted to hear your state- 
ment at this time. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY KEARNS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
privilege to be here, and with your permission I would like to go over 
this testimony we have prepared. 

In this case we have tried to present the operations of the Commerce 
Department as they affect smal] business and international trade. 

As you know, we have submitted copies of the statement, and some 
of the examples of the material that we produce for the ‘use of the 
committee, and I will refer to them as I go through the statement, if 
that is agreeable. 

I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to appear here 
today to describe what the Department of Commerce does to help U.S. 
business expand in the field of foreign trade. By the term “foreign 
trade” we mean exports, imports, foreign investment, and interna- 
tional travel. 

Although our services naturally are available to all business firms, 
both large and small, we are convinced that our services are needed 
even more by small business. This is easily understood when it is 
realized that during the month of May, to cite only the latest month 
for which we have figures, there were 38,913 individual requests to the 
Department of Commerce from business for facts and assistance relat- 
ing to foreign trade. Similar figures for previous months have been 
consider ably higher. We are happy to tell you that these were han- 
dled with dispatch. 

If I may be permitted a personal note, I should mention that 
throughout my adult life I have been a “small businessman.” I have 
owned and operated a number of enterprises which fall well within the 
Government's definition of “small business.” My experiences in fi- 
nancing for expansion and such other managerial responsibilities as 
meeting payrolls and seeking and keeping qualified employees, have 
been of inestimable value to me in the course of my official duties, for 
it is of the utmost importance that the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for International Affairs have a constant awareness of the small 
businessman’s problems and interests. I believe that my personal 
familiarity with small business operations enables me in some measure 
to be of greatest possible service to the small business establishments 
who daily call upon us with international trade problems. 
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I should like to say also that we in the Department have an ex- 
tremely close working relationship with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration which, in my opinion, works well to the benefit of the small 
business community. 

We have frequent conversations with Mr. Wendell Barnes, the 
Small Business Administrator, and the Department of Commerce, 
through the Office of the Secretary, is represented on the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s loan policy board which provides an additional 
channel of information between the two agencies. 

One tangible result of close cooperation is the Small Business 
Administration’s publication, “Pointers on International Trade,” 
which was prepared with the assistance of Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce personnel. 

May I begin by indicating why the Department of Commerce is 
deeply concerned with foreign trade. 

Our basic statute enjoins the Department to foster, promote, and 
develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States. 
To this end the Department participates in the formulation of gov- 
ernmental policies having the purpose of creating a satisfactory cli- 
mate both here and abroad, for the expansion of trade, tourism, and 
investment. 

Our fundamental premise is that higher levels of international 
trade—more exports, orderly imports, sound foreign investment, and 
expanding international travel—are in the total national interest. 

Ve believe in and work toward the elimination of governmental 
restraints on trade here and abroad so as to provide free, competitive 
access to world markets and the greatest possible accessibility to world 
resources. We believe that these policies make good sense for the 
U.S. economy and the economies of the friendly countries with whom 
we trade. We are certain that through the known beneficial results 
of competitive trade—and international trade is highly competitive, 
I assure you—the U.S. confidence in free enterprise and its demon- 
eer benefits to all our people can be concretely demonstrated 
abroad. 

We believe firmly that expanding foreign trade makes good sense 
for U.S. business and the ts. economy. We also believe that it 
makes good sense as a means of telling the world of the benefits of free 
enterprise. 

The Department of Commerce participates in the formulation of 
the Government’s policies respecting our foreign trade and foreign 
economic relations. We are members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Financial Problems, and in this 
connection review proposals for foreign loans, policies respectin 
Government guarantees for U.S. firms investing abroad, and financia 
arrangements with foreign countries. 

We are members of the Council on Foreign Economic Policy, which 
is responsible for giving general direction to U.S. foreign economic 
relations. We are also members of the Trade Agreements Committee. 

And, of course, the Secretary of Commerce is Chairman of the 
Trade Policy Committee, the Cabinet level oe which advises the 
President on our trade-agreements program, problems of import com- 
petition, and so forth. 
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In all of these committees, as well as working groups and special 
panels, the Department of Commerce is always mindful of the in- 
terests and needs of all U.S. business, and specifically small business. 

For several years we have been urging policies in the direction of 
trade liberalization by foreign countries, particularly for the elimina- 
tion of restrictions against purchases of U.S. products by countries 
no longer having a dollar shortage. Great progress has been made 
in this direction, and in most important respects the major tradin 
partners of the United States in Europe and the rest of the worl 
have now greatly eased restrictions on dollar purchases. 

Following the recent General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade dis- 
cussions in Geneva, for example, Germany agreed to remove all non- 
tariff restrictions on a substantial number of goods, the United King- 
dom announced a major move in removing discriminatory restrictions 
against a wide range of consumer goods and foodstuffs from the dollar 
area, and the Netherlands announced that it would cease to apply 
restrictions against dollar area imports for balance-of-payments rea- 
sons. 

The result, of course, is to open doors for additional U.S. exports, 
and to give U.S. business firms, small and large, the opportunity to 
compete in the world markets on the traditional bases of price, quality, 
service, and the many other factors which lead to contracts and sales. 

The U.S. private business interests naturally depend, in large meas- 
ure, on their own resources and initiative for the promotion of inter- 
national trade, both export and import, but to operate successfully 
they require reliable sources of basic information about economic and 
market conditions in trading areas abroad, and about foreign firms 
active in foreign trade operations. 

Guidance to American business in the interpretation of these facts, 
and assisting newcomers to the foreign trade field, are also essential in 
the development of an expanding international trade. 

U.S. companies often obtain information of this type by sending 
their representatives abroad, or through trade associations, banks, 
market research agencies, and other privately owned organizations 
providing such services for profit. 

However, the complete satisfaction of these needs calls for a much 
broader program of promotional and informational activities than is 
usually within the means of private individual firms or associations. 
For this reason, certain activities are generally regarded as the respon- 
sibility of the Government. 

Because of the limitations of personnel and money the small busi- 
nesses of America are less able than the large to gather and analyze 
the essential facts on which to base decisions as to trade, travel, and 
investment—thus Government, and particularly the Department of 
Commerce, procures and supplies to them this prerequisite informa- 
tion. Small business just cannot afford international divisions, with 
expert people traveling the world to develop the facts they must 
have for prompt and responsible action. 

The principal governmental responsibility for the direct promo- 
tion of international trade rests with the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce in the Department of Commerce. This Bureau operates through 
the 33 field offices of the Department of Commerce located in the 
principal trading centers, and through the Foreign Service of the 
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United States, which, as the committee knows, maintains missions— 


embassies, legations, and consulates—in foreign capitals and many 
other principal business centers. , 

Specific private means of disseminating information to business 
include the facilities of American trade associations, most of whom 
issue periodic bulletins to their members, special releases to trade 
papers regularly read by members of a trade or professional group, 
and announcements in the general press respecting developments of 
broad general interest. 

Trade associations, business groups, banks, and private business 
consultants and research organizations, regularly draw on govern- 
mental sources for essential informational material. 

Through these means, both governmental and private, U.S. for- 
eign traders are given information dealing with foreign populations 
and their characteristics; taxation, export, import, and exchange con- 
trols; the currency systems; foreign laws, including labor, health, and 
safety legislation, relating to the establishment and operation of busi- 
ness firms of all types; foreign markets for various commodities; 
import availabilities; prices and price control; historical and politi- 
cal background information; statistics of foreign and domestic trade, 
banking, and finance; production, including manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, fisheries, and forests; foreign transportation systems; 
power supply and its characteristics; labeling, copyright, trademark, 
and patent laws and regulations. 

These enumerate some of the responsibilities of the Department. 

The Department of Commerce, through its Bureau of the Census, 
gathers, processes, and analyzes a large body of data of fundamental 
importance of business in its distributing and marketing activities. 
The potentialities of Census Bureau data for U.S. market research 


are large. 


These are inherent particularly in the mass of foreign 


trade statistics compiled, 
distribution, agriculture, 
records of the Bureau of the Census can much of this information be 


obtained. 


as well as in the censuses of manufactures, 


and population. Only from the statistical 


These facts are valuable, then, not only to the U.S. world traders, 
but also to our trading partners abroad who are interested in the 


U.S. market. 
Marketin 


g information—indicators of a basic character suggesting 


which countries might offer the best prospects for particular U.S 
firms interested in trade—is essential to small business firms in their 
business decisions. 
proving its informational services, including more diversified and 
comprehensive publications, so as to provide this type of information 
in as much detail and as speedily as possible. 

Basic economic indicators of the U.S. national economy, current 
analyses of the economic situation and business outlook, the U.S. bal- 
ance of international payments, and general economic research on the 
functioning of the American economy also are provided by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The dissemination of information must be broad to insure that all 
segments of the business community are serviced. 
aim of Government trade promotion specialists to provide the services 
required by business in as convenient a form as possible, and to de- 


The Department of Commerce is constantly im- 


It is, therefore, the 
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velop new techniques to channel facts to every potentially interested 
businessman. 

The Department serves a wide business clientele. Foreign traders, 
desirous of importing from, or exporting to, foreign countries; busi- 
ness firms seeking agents, distributors, or representatives abroad ; con- 
cerns wishing to open foreign branches overseas; investors looking for 
opportunities to place their money, experience, or technical skill in 
new or established enterprises in distant lands; salesmen and buyers 
of foreign merchandise; trade and professional associations—all rely 
upon the Department of Commerce for current and reliable informa- 
tion as a basis for their plans and operations. 

Last year the Bureau of Foreign Commerce and the Department of 
Commerce field offices surveyed by personal interview 800 firms en- 
gaged in international business. These 800 were chosen at random, 
and of the 800 firms interviewed, 28 percent were large, 30 percent 
were medium size, and 42 percent were small. Consequently, the 
information received is, we Selioves typical of all business firms en- 
gaged in international business. 

We have a copy of this survey that is available for the committee, 
as you desire, to see the responses from the businesses. 

(The survey is in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

The survey shows there is wide agreement within the business com- 
munity on the value of economic and commercial information from 
foreign countries in the international operations of their businesses. 

Those interviewed were asked to give their evaluations in terms of 
the contribution such information makes to the profits and the ex- 
pansion of their businesses. It is sometimes felt that economic and 
commercial information from abroad is of value principally to the 
larger firms. This survey clearly demonstrates that small businesses 
as well as larger firms find this kind of information to be valuable in 
their operations. 

Approximately one-half of the entire sample interviewed were sub- 
scribers to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce publications. Thirty 
percent of the subscribers were large businesses, 30 percent were 
medium size, and 40 percent were small. 

On the basis of this survey, as well as on the basis of our daily 
operating experience, we are convinced that the Department is pro- 
viding valuable services to both large and small firms in the expan- 
sion of their international business. We feel certain that these serv- 
ices are being used equally by both large and small firms. 

To illustrate the services made available to businessmen, I should 
like to describe several specific aids. There is also provided for the 
committee’s use a group of selected representative samples of BFC 
publications. 

From what has just been said, I believe it is fair to say that the 
Department endeavors to service U.S. business generally in its foreign 
trade undertakings. However, because small business generally is not 
able to afford the expense of information gathering and analysis, and 
cannot maintain extensive company representation in international 

commercial circles, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce fills a void and 
provides the assistance which smaller firms could not obtain otherwise. 

Businessmen making policy decisions, regardless of the size firm 
they are directing, must have at their disposal complete information 
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regarding the proposal under consideration. We donot advise for or 
against specific trade proposals. We do provide the facts enabling 
small business firms to make sound management decisions. 

The Commerce Department specializes in service to firms and indi- 
viduals—thousands of them—and because the majority of them are 
small manufacturers or merchants, or their representatives, in the 
export and import fields, you will perceive the particular importance 
of our service to them. The extent of this service can be gaged by the 
fact that in the calendar year 1958, there were a total of almost half a 
million inquiries relating to foreign trade handled through the De- 
partment’s field service. (To be exact, out of a total of 922,008 
requests for information and assistance, 464,826 related to foreign 
trade. 

N i aiieoied of the service a field office renders is the series of con- 
tacts between our Kansas City office and the Hallmark Card Co. when 
that company was reaching a decision as to whether or not they would 
publish cards in the Spanish language. 

The first of a total of 48 contacts was when the company entered a 
subscription to Foreign Commerce Weekly and purchased several other 
Commerce publications related to investment and trade in Latin 
America. 

Subsequent contacts which occurred during a 17-month period cov- 
ered requests for tariff information, trade lists, information on wage 
rates, information on licensing and exchange controls, trade statisti 
and a host of other items. The 48th contact was to seek 40 pads o 
shipper’s export declarations. 

I should like to leave with the committee for the record a memoran- 
dum describing this series of contacts. 

(This memorandum appears in appendix B, p. 189.) 

If I may have permission, I would like to, just as an example of the 
extent to which we go to provide service to all types of business, show 
you this record of this one case, and this is only an example of the type 
of thing that is being handled daily. 

Our free enterprise system is based upon the willingness of business 
to assume risks for profit. The decisions as to whether, where, and 
how to expand ede and investment, of course, rest with business 
rather than with government and businessmen must take calculated 
risks based upon the best information available. 

When operating abroad, businessmen obviously need more informa- 
tion than is required for domestic trade, and they find it much harder 
to come by. 

They are handicapped by language barriers, differences in legal and 
other institutions, and the fact that few countries have either official 
or private publications presenting the kinds of information the Ameri- 
can businessman needs to know about their economies in anything like 
the detail, timeliness, variety and accuracy to which we are accus- 
tomed at home. 

For the most part, business—and particularly small business—can- 
not obtain the information it needs to export, to import, and to invest 
abroad solely through its own resources. It needs governmental as- 
sistance, and we try to provide that assistance. 

Perhaps the best way of describing the kind of help we provide is 
to assume a businessman, who is a small manufacturer of containers, 
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decides that he would like to enter the overseas market either by ex- 

orting, by some licensing arrangement, or even by making a small 
investment. His first point of reference might well be our publication 
“Guides for the Newcomer to World Trade.” We have submitted 
a copy of this for your examination. 

This will give him some general orientation and also introduce him 
to our “World Trade Information Service,” which consists of a three- 
part series of reports on foreign countries. 

Part 1 of this series—‘ Economic Reports”—provides the background 
information which the investor or trader needs on economic develop- 
ments in foreign countries, market potential, and other factors neces- 
sary for an evaluation of the market, including information on trans- 
portation, power, and communication facilities abroad. 

Before deciding upon the foreign country in which to market his 
product, the manufacturer will need to know what the licensing and 
exchange controls are, whether dollar exchange will be released to 
finance imports of his particular product, and what special shipping, 
documentary, and other requirements will confront him. This kind of 
information is provided in part 2 of the WTIS “Operations Reports,” 
a sample of which has been submitted. 

Part 3—“Statistical Reports”—provides him with tables and charts 
showing foreign trade statistics for the United States and the interna- 
tional trade of foreign countries. 

This series of reports thus provides him with the type of basic 
information necessary for the development or expansion of a foreign 
market. Economic developments abroad are reported in our Foreign 
Commerce Weekly—and you have a copy of that for your informa- 
tion—which is an easy-to-use reporting service for world traders. 

Each issue of the Weekly lists specific business opportunities. It 
also keeps the businessman informed on current economic developments 
abroad and on governmental actions, both foreign and domestic, which 
are likely to affect his operations. 

These are examples of this reporting, taken at random from the 
a 1, 1958, issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly, to pick one at 

arge: 

Under the heading, “Export Opportunities,” were the reports that 
(1) a bus service company in Tel Aviv wished to purchase direct three 
bus washing machines and vacuum cleaners, suction system, for buses; 
(2) a German company wished to purchase direct all kinds of light 
and heavy chemicals and pharmaceutical raw materials; (3) a com- 
pany in Ceylon wished to purchase direct and sought an agency for 
textiles. 

Under the heading of “Import Opportunities” were the reports that 
(1) a company in Germany desired to export direct “any quantity of 
nylon plastic-coat fasteners”; (2) a company in the Philippines 
wished to export direct “all grades of Manila hemp in any quantity, 
bales of 280 pounds.” 

And thus several pages in each issue of this publication are devoted 
to specific opportunities, with names and addresses of the foreign com- 
panies and as much pertinent detail as possible. 

Also reported in each of the weeklies are “Agency Opportunities,” 
“Foreign Visitors,” “Investment Opportunities,” and so forth. 
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The types of information I have just described are important for 
all who engage in business with a foreign country. They are of even 
more importance to those who would invest in that country. 

Our service to investors has always been based on the premise that 
investing abroad involves more than simply putting money into a 
business; it involves also investing in another country. 

There simply are not enough large U.S. investors to do the job of 
developing these hundreds of millions of potential U.S. friends and 
customers throughout the world. Numerically, most of the investors 
will inevitably be small. 

Also, without in any degree minimizing the effective work that is 
being done abroad by large U.S. investors, frequently their very com- 
plex structures prevent their putting across to the people of a foreign 
country the U.S. competitive free enterprise system and its results to 
the man in the street. Small business firms can put this message 
across since they operate close to the people. 

I might call to the committee’s attention testimony I presented be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means last week in their study on 
foreign investment, in which we covered some of the aspects of the 
small investor in this field. 

Conditions affecting business in a foreign country are different— 
sometimes vastly different—from conditions in the United States. 
Persons considering an investment abroad must have available to 
them not only specific data concerning the project or enterprise in 
question but also a considerable range of general background com- 
mercial and economic information bearing on the prospects of an 
enterprise in the particular country. 

Mr. Yares. May I interrupt for a moment, Mr. Kearns? You 
have 40 pages to testify, and it is a mammoth job. If you want to 
continue to read it, that is all right with the committee. If you would 
prefer to summarize in your own words, that is all right, too; which- 
ever you prefer. We know what you are up against. 

Mr. Kearns. It is probably as hard to listen to it as it is for me to 
read it, but unfortunately we have laid it out in a way—— 

Mr. Yares. It is laid out very well, and I think your side com- 
ments are helpful, too, as you go along, but I am aware of the job 


that you have facing you. However, if you want to proceed, that is 
perfectly all right. 


Mr. Kearns. At the committee’s pleasure. 
Mr. Yates. However, as you wish. 

Mr. Kearns. I would prefer to continue. 
Mr. Yates. All right. 


Mr. Kearns. For this reason: We started some time ago the pub- 
lication of investment guides or handbooks, which we have supplied 
to the committee. These handbooks describe the economic condi- 
tions and investment climate of a given country: its investment 
possibilities and the kinds of inducements and obstacles that an in- 
vestor may expect to find there. Investment guides now have been 
published for 19 countries and several more are in the process of 
preparation. 

Let us assume now that the small business man in our example 
has analyzed our basic material but is uncertain as to which countries 
will provide the best market for his product. 
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Let me describe some of the more personalized services which 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce ewenidie in answer to questions he 
might ask. 

Our country desk officers will advise the exporter of the tariff and 
trade restrictions on his product throughout the world and of the 
dollar position of the importing countries. If the exporter is un- 
acquainted with importers abroad, our trade lists will be helpful to 
him on this score. We have submitted examples to you. 

These are lists of foreign concerns classified by country and com- 
modity, and lists of professional groups, institutions, and service 
organizations. ‘The trade lists are prepared abroad by the U.S. For- 
eign Service at the direction of the Department of Commerce. They 
provide the names of the principal firms engaged in foreign trade in 
a given country, with address, relative size, type of operation, prod- 
ucts handled, sales territory covered, and, insofar as possible, general 
experience in “conducting business. 

If the exporter’s needs cannot be met from our trade lists, he may 
wish to order a trade contact survey on a fee basis. This is a service 
which we have recently expanded. We have samples if the com- 
mittee would like tosee them. 

Through the trade contact survey the exporter is supplied with a 
handpicked list of names of persons most suited to meet his needs for 
representation abroad, potential licensees, special supply sources, or 
other types of trade prospects. 

To help still further, we also prepare reports on individual for- 
eign firms—World Trade Directory reports—describing in detail the 
type of organization of the firm, its method of operation, capital, 
sales volume, and general reputation in trade and financial circles. If 
the businessman wishes to look into the situation personally, we 
notify the American Foreign Service in the countries he will visit so 
that appropriate appointments are made for him. 

We further request that upon the arrival of the businessman in the 
foreign country that the commercial attaché and other Foreign Serv- 
ice officers assist with language, local custom, location, legalistic, and 
other local problems. 

Since the end of World War IT there has been an increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of exports. We create our own markets 
abroad by enabling other countries to earn dollars in their trade with 
us. Moreover, the United States needs to import a large number of 
commodities which we do not have in sufficient supply to meet our 
requirements. 

We have, therefore, consistent with our underlying objectives and 
responsibility to U.S. industry as a whole, improv ed our services de- 
signed to assist American business in the importing field. 

We cooperate, for example, with foreign ch: umbers of commerce in 
the United States in their import promotional campaigns. These or- 
ganizations, through their close contact with exporters abroad, are in 
a position to disseminate effectively many kinds of U.S. market data. 
We also work with friendly foreign governments in connection with 
the trade activities of their commercial representatives in this country. 

For example, we arrange discussion programs with groups of these 
officers designed to acquaint them with our techniques in the promo- 
tion of trade, investment, and travel, and we encourage them to use 
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our facilities in Washington and the field offices so that we may com- 
bine our efforts in a mutual endeavor to expand our trading and other 
business relationships. : 

I might interpolate, Mr. Chairman, in your city of Chicago I had 
the privilege of opening the Chicago Trade Fair a week ago, and 

articipating in a conference yesterday. At this fair you have ex- 

ibits from 65 countries, which I think shows the interest of the 
American people in the production from abroad. 

When I visited the fair Sunday there was a queue over a mile long 
of people attempting to pay money to go in and see what other coun- 
tries were producing. This is just the rank and file of the public lined 
up to see them. 

They had over 72,000 people go through the exhibit on Sunday, 
which is the largest number—that is more than even went through 
the Century of Progress exhibit. This shows the interest of people 
in the products from abroad, and the responsibility that we in turn 
have to try to bring the information to the people. 

Mr. Yates. When the city of Chicago does something, it does some- 
thing on a very big scale. 

Mr. Kearns. They certainly have in this case. 

In addition, our activities include assistance to foreign businessmen 
on their visits to the United States. We publicize their visits and 
their itineraries in our Foreign Commerce Weekly, and when re- 
quested we arrange for personal contact with interested exporters and 
importers. Our 33 field offices play a prominent part in this activity. 

n the Foreign Commerce Weekly we also saiiticien specific export 
and import trade opportunities. Through this method, the avail- 
ability of specific goods from definite suppliers is brought to the at- 
tention of American importers and distributors, and the desires of 
foreign buyers is brought to the attention of American producers and 
exporters. The Department also turns out material on export and 
import techniques and selling practices. 

At this point I should like to relate our services more specifically 
to small-business needs. First I shall give some further details con- 
cerning our publications and consulting services. And then I shall 
illustrate by specific recent examples just how we have aided small 
business firms interested in foreign trade. 

Here are several representative titles of our World Trade Informa- 
tion Service reports. These publications are not academic in char- 
acter; many are very detailed, practical, and operational in character; 
and the general economic reports have the kind of information that 
marketing specialists have come to regard as absolutely essential in 
analyzing or planning a production program or sales campaign. 

For the domestic concern which has never operated abroad, we 
publish “A Guide for Newcomers to World Trade,” “A Directory of 
Foreign Development Organizations,” “A Guide to Foreign Busi- 
ness Directories,” and “Sources of Foreign Credit Information.” 

We have examples of this that we can show you as the types of in- 
formation we have. We also have “Channels for Trading Abroad,” 
and “A Directory of Foreign Advertising Agencies and Market Re- 
search Organizations.” 

These are the types of things that we prepare for the person who 


is just going into business, or is contemplating the possibility of going 
into foreign trade. 
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For the firm interested in a particular country or wishing to evalu- 
ate the relative advantages of different countries, we have a series 
entitled “Establishing a Business in X Country” (France, for ex- 
ample), and we have separate numbers covering virtually every coun- 
try in the world. Our country series are progressively more 
specialized, as illustrated by these titles: 

“Basic Data on the Economy of—.” 

“Economic Developments in—.” 

“Marketing Areas of—.” 

“Establishing a Business in—.” 

“Import Tariff System of—.” 

“Licensing and Exchange Controls—.” 

“Preparing Shipments to—.” 

“Pharmaceutical Regulations of—.” 

“Patent and Trademark Regulations—.” 

“Trademark Protection in—.” 

“Living Costs and Conditions in—.” 

“Travelers’ Baggage Regulations—.” 

“Marketing and La ling Requirements in—.” 

“Food Regulations of—.” 

“Living Conditions of—.” 

“Foreign Trade of—.” 

“Trade of the United States With—.” 

“Civil Aviation in—.” 

“Railways of—.” 

“Electric Power Supply in—.” 

“Transportation in—.” 

“Highways of—.” 

Perhaps I might digress for a moment at this point to indicate 
what is involved in preparing these reports. Our Office of Economic 
Affairs is organized to provide maximum experience and continuity 
respecting economic data and business information relating to par- 
ticular countries. Putting these reports together is quite a job, and 
individual reports may involve several hundred man-hours of the 
time of a specialist. 

Our recent report on the economy of Brazil, for example, required 
the examination of information from many sources. This stack of 
published material, partly in Portuguese, is only indicative and is far 
from complete as to the sources used. Imagine the magnitude of the 
task for any single business firm to obtain and then digest all this 
material from one country—and we do it for the whole world. 

What we have done, the material we prepared on Brazil is a con- 
densation of all of this here, with the translations and all brought out 
and put down in terms that the average businessman can use. You 
could see a person that had any desire of going into business in Brazil 
or selling something to Brazil would find that kind of information in- 
valuable, and it would not be available from any other source. 

As I indicated earlier, this country information is also conveniently 
drawn together in our investment handbooks, which are specifically 
designed to emphasize the factors and conditions likely to be im- 
portant in business decisions regarding new or expanded invest- 
ments. 

Foreign investment may take place in a number of ways, such as 
building a plant, merging with or acquiring an interest in a foreign 











eign firms, and so forth. 
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This is the series we have that we prepared up to now. 
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The de- 


mand tells us this is a service that should be expanded substantially, 
and as the interest grows in foreign trade, the demand will of course 


grow, too. 


Australia 


Central America 


Colombia 
Cuba 
Ecuador 
India 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Nigeria 
Mexico 


Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Taiwan 
Turkey 


Union of South Africa 


Venezuela 


Of course, we are not satisfied to answer a business inquiry by send- 


ing a firm a publication. 


We have country desk officers, insurance 


and transportation specialists, and marketing experts who are ready 
to sit down with a businessman and give him the facts and insights 
acquired during many years of service in Washington and foreign 
posts. These specialists also answer inquiries coming through our 


field offices—often by teletype if speed is important. 


Specific information on foreign firms—both potential customers and 
potential sources of supply—is ‘available through our Commercial In- 


telligence Division. 


This Division compiles listings by commodity 


and “country, called trade lists, giving the names of foreign firms in 
most foreign countries covering approximately 60 commodity or in- 


dustry classifications. 
These lists cover 


importers and dealers, manufacturers and ex- 


porters, service organizations, and professions. There is a special 


service on request for information on individual firms of individuals 


engaging in foreign trade in foreign countries. 


These reports are not 


essentially credit reports, but rather are reports on the commercial 
operations of the firms involved, with particular emphasis on the 
firm’s reputation and capability as a distributor of U.S. goods or as 


a continuing source of supply. 


Additionally, the specific sources of 


credit information are also provided. This service is, as previously 


indicated, called the World Trade Directory Service. 


Information on particular firms and countries is supplemented by 
special reports on foreign industries and on particular commodities. 
The Business and Defense Services Administration, a bureau of the 
Department of Commerce, has recently prepared reports covering 
international developments in the chemical and rubber industries, 
paper and pulp, scientific and industrial and technical instruments, and 


pest control products. 


In the matter of specific business opportunities, the Trade Develop- 
ment Division supplies the business community with trade oppor- 


tunity leads. 


Most of the information in our trade opportunity serv- 


ice is based on up-to-the-minute reports prepared by the commercial 
and economic officers of the Foreign Service. This information is 
taken from the Foreign Service dispatches, collated and classified, and 


published in Foreign . Commerce Weekly, and given publicity in vari- 
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ous ways. In addition, our trade missions, which I shall describe 
later, supply large numbers of current trade leads. 

Our Investment Development Division performs roughly the same 
service respecting investment leads as the Trade Development Di- 
vision does respecting trade leads. In addition, the Investment De- 
velopment Division works closely with the International Cooperation 
Administration to help give publicity to private investment oppor- 
tunities that may open up as a part of or in supplementation of the 
aid projects of the ICA. The Investment Development Division 
also publishes a weekly bulletin entitled “Investment Opportunities 
Abroad.” A copy has been submitted for your examination. 

Inasmuch as time is often a crucial factor in trade, we have made 
it a practice to issue press releases covering important business op- 
portunities for trade or investment. We have some of these available 
if you wish to see them. For example, we publish all important 
NATO construction notices and announcements by foreign countries 
of notice to bid on construction contracts for roads, dams, bridges, 
and so forth. 

The distribution of information in printed form to businessmen is 
only one of the many services which the Department of Commerce 
renders. 

When a purchaser abroad, either a businessman or a representative 
of a foreign government, is interested in purchasing a particular 
product, an effective trade promotion technique is to put him, in con- 
tact with the local agents who represent the U.S. firms making the 
product. In this way the trade opportunity may be swiftly translated 
into actual business for U.S. firms. With this in mind, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce presently is expanding the information available 
to the commercial officers at the Foreign Service posts by which they 
can readily identify the local agents of U.S. producers. This is being 
done by placing index cards, actually prepared by American firms, 
in the commercial files of the Foreign Service where they can be used 
to answer the important question : “Where and how quickly can I pur- 
chase the specified U.S. product ?” 

We also arrange for American businessmen going abroad to visit, 
commercial and economic officers of the Foreign Service. Advance 
notice to the U.S. Foreign Service posts is prov ided for this purpose. 
Likewise, foreign commercial visitors to the United States are assisted 
in making business contacts and for this purpose we publish in the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly arrival dates, general purpose of the visit, 
etc. Information respecting opportunities for U.S. and _ for- 
eign distributorships are also handled in this way. 

‘Spec ial market surveys are also arranged. We have some copies of 
these as examples of the type of surveys we make. 

In addition, through our Business Relations Division, special pro- 
grams are arranged ‘for businessmen visiting Washington, enabling 
them quickly and conveniently to discuss their problems and needs 
with officials and technical experts of the Department of Commerce 
and other Government agencies. This one-stop service for the busi- 
nessman saves them much time and difficulty which otherwise would 
be consumed in locating the proper Government officials and arrang- 
ing conferences. 
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These are some recent typical examples as to how the system has 
actually been put to use to help small business firms enter or increase 
their role in foreign trade: ; 

1. A Danish businessman seeking a U.S. line of major household 
appliances was in the Los Angeles area. A visit to the only U.S. man- 
ufacturing firm in the Los Angeles area making these appliances was 
arranged. Business resulted. 

2. The Miami field office brought to the attention of a local exporter 
an opportunity in Ghana for the sale of used otek The exporter 
made a sale of 5,000 tons of used clothing. He informed our field 
office this order had given him “new life.” 

3. A Cincinnati firm decided it wanted to establish its own export 
department. From the facts given, they decided that their initial ven- 
ture should be in Japan. Assistance was given the company repre- 
sentative who was sent to Japan enabling him quickly to choose an 
agent in that country for asbestos. At our request, the U.S. Embassy 
in Japan provided on-the-spot assistance to this business visitor. The 
assistance was timely and his visit was accomplished at reasonable 
expense and without delay because of the advance notice by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce to the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo. 

4. A light switch manufacturing company was encountering diffi- 
culty in selling its product abroad because of the varying standards 
and sizes of such switches used in foreign countries. Information was 
provided on specifications in use in the foreign countries in which the 
firm was interested. 

5. Other trade examples would include: Farm machinery to be sold 
in Iraq; wheat products to be sold in Latin America; hand tools in 
Latin America; laundry and drycleaning equipment in Canada; mo- 
torcycles in Guatemala; used cars and auto parts in several countries; 
mine safety appliances in Germany. 

6. Investment possibilities were assisted relating to chemicals in 
Latin America; plastics in the United Kingdom; paper containers in 
the United Kingdom; pharmaceuticals in several countries; taping 
tools in Germany; sugar mill in the Sudan; cement factory in the 
Sudan; silverware plant in Belgium, Luxembourg, or the Netherlands. 

The Office of International Trade Fairs is another of the Depart- 
ment’s segments performing a most important function for all of busi- 
ness, including small business, interested in world trade, travel, and 
foreign investment. 

Immediately after the close of World War IT, the Soviets and their 
satellites began extensive participation in International Trade Fairs 
throughout the world. As the result, by 1954, they were exhibiting 
their goods, wares, and methods extensively and with telling competi- 
tive effect. To combat this, the Congress, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, appropriated emergency funds so that the United States could 
begin to participate in international trade fairs, and shortly thereafter 
enacted legislation authorizing such participation on a continuing 
basis. The Office of International Trade Fairs was established to 
operate the program under the policy guidance of the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board. Through the Office of International Trade Fairs, 
official U.S. exhibits have been placed in strategically located trade 
fairs throughout the world. 

The determination of where the United States will participate in a 
trade fair is made by an interagency trade fair committee. Once par- 
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ticipation in a given trade fair abroad has been determined, all avail- 
able facts as to the economic and political situation of the country con- 
cerned are accumulated, and, on this basis, an exhibit is planned which 
will fit the local condition and appeal to the people of that country. 
The theme and content of the exhibit require the approval of the inter- 
agency committee and of the American Embassy in the host country. 

In preparing an exhibit, we do almost the same as if you were stag- 
ing a play on Broadway. We plan a story that we wish to tell, how 
we will tell it with the exhibits that are available, so that as the for- 
eign visitor goes through the exhibit he gets a continuing story. It 
is not just an exhibit of pieces of material, it is a continuing story of 
our development and technology, our system of production, and doing 
business, and this is one of the reasons the program had such a telling 
effect abroad. 

Once this process of planning and approval has been completed, 
the industry contact staff of the Office of International Trade Fairs, 
which maintains constant contact with businessmen throughout the 
country, approaches them for the load of suitable products and mate- 
rials for the exhibit. To inform businessmen of current exhibit 
successes and of opportunities to display their products in future 
fairs, the Office of Interational Trade Fairs has a far-reaching indus- 
try relations program. This includes a newsletter called Fair Facts 
and other printed matter as well as two short color films entitled “Uncle 
Sam Goes to the Trade Fairs” and “Showcase for Freedom.” These 
are loaned through the Department of Commerce field offices for 
showing to businesses, service clubs, and various trade organizations. 

Since 1954, the United States has exhibited in 70 fairs in 27 coun- 
tries. These have been viewed by more than 50 million people. This 
achievement within 5 years has been made possible largely through 
the cooperation of American businessmen, and most of these are in 
the small business category. They come from every State of the 
Union and have furnished us—by loan and by gift—with millions of 
dollars worth of exhibit materials. 

I am safe in saying, Mr. Chairman, that without the contribution 
of business, the trade fair program just could not exist. The contribu- 
tion of the Government is matched many times over by the contribution 
of business in making these exhibits realistic. 

Most small businessmen cannot afford permanent representation 
aboard. Participation in a U.S. exhibit overseas gives them 
an opportunity to whet and test the appetite of foreign buyers for 
their wares, to set up the means of marketing these wares in that 
country and, importantly, even to sell the items which have been 
loaned us for display. 

A case in point is the small industries exhibit for India, which was 
shown with great success earlier this year in Calcutta and New Delhi, 
and which is soon to go to Madras. This exhibit stresses the fact 
that small business plays a basic part in our economic and social 
progress and is often an essential factor in the later development and 
operation of large industries. That the exhibit has been and will con- 
tinue to be successful is indicated by the wide and favorable publicity 
which it has received in the Indian press. A further indication of its 
success lies in the assurance we have received from our U.S. Ambas- 
sador that all the items exhibited have been sold and will remain in 
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India and that additional orders have been placed for the equipment 
shown. 

This is really one of the most thrilling cases we have had in a trade 
fair, and the impact it has made has been absolutely stupendous. In 
New Delhi, over 600,000 people went through the exhibit, and the only 
thing that limited the number that went through was the number that 
could crowd through the aisles in the time we were exhibiting. It 
was an absolutely thrilling thing. 

The use of these goods and equipment awakens public interest in 
the products of the manufacturers, who then have excellent opportuni- 
ties for followup contacts and sales. This equipment consisted, in 
the main, of agricultural machinery and small machines for wood- 
working, metalworking, and automotive services. The object of the 
exhibit is to demonstrate how small businesses can be established. 

We have had highly favorable comments from Prime Minister 
Nehru of India respecting this Indian exhibit. His expression is con- 
tained in a record of a discussion in February in India’s upper House. 
The subject was the American Trade Mission to India and the exhibits 
at New Delhi. 

It doesn’t say so here, but the discussion was stimulated by severe 
questioning by a Communist member of the Indian Parliament, and 
Mr. Nehru answered as follows 


It was an American exhibition relating to small industries. It was a fascinat- 
ing one, showing a large number of small machines that could be made here 
or which could be obtained from (the United States) * * *. We encourage the 
mission which came from America. I encourage them personally. I think we 
certainly like these small machines to be made here or to be brought here be- 
cause we want to develop our country * * *. We want to encourage them 
in every possible way * * *, 

Asked by a member of the upper House if he would encourage joint 
undertakings between Americans and Indian industrialists, Mr. Nehru 
indicated he would, considering them of advantage to India. 

Again in Poland, we have stressed the small-business theme. One 
of our exhibits at Poznan shows a main street of small shops which 
offer consumers well-designed manufactured products. These shops 
are the sort that one would find in any American community and in- 
clude a hardware store, shoe repair shop, a barbershop, a laundry 
center, and a 5-machine shirt-pressing unit operated by just one girl. 
Each of the shops is supplied with the latest in goods and machinery 
developed in the United States. Its emphasis again is on small busi- 
ness. Moreover, most of the goods exhibited are light industry items. 

I wish to reiterate the fact that the success of our official participa- 
tion in trade fairs is due in large part to the cooperation of business- 
men. And there are c ontinuing opportunities for firms that have not 
so far availed themselves of the advantage of participating in our 
exhibits. Many companies that previously have held back from 
overseas promotion have been able to enjoy in the last 5 years the 
satisfaction of testing potential foreign markets by contributing at- 
tractive displays for exhibit in our pavilions. This in itself has been 
a significant present gain for small business. Naturally, the full 
results can only be recorded later. 

I wish it were possible to document comprehensively the sales and 
trade developments which have sprung from participation in our 
exhibits. This would be a near impossible task, but I know the com- 
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mittee will be interested in just two examples of many which have 
been called to our attention. 

Yugoslavia developed a great interest in supermarkets from our 
exhibit of an American supermarket in Zagreb. Since then, Yugo- 
slavia bought this exhibit lock, stock, and barrel, and since has estab- 
lished a number of self-service shops ni Zagreb and other cities. 

We have a similar supermarket exhibit in Barcelona now as part 
of an overall exhibit to which some 750 individual manufacturers, 
most of them small businessmen, contributed some part. The Spanish 
rovernment has made available $125,000 to buy the supermarket for 
permanent establishment. All of the goods taken over there and 
displayed were given by charity establishments to people in the Bar- 
celona area. 

(List of suppliers providing equipment or fixtures and donating 
merchandise and supplies for the “Supermarket, U.S.A.” appears in 
appendix E, p. 161.) 

There are countless other examples, and the reaction of American 
businessmen to the program is most encouraging. For example, a 
company Official wrote us recently : 

I am sure that this phase of our work overseas will produce the benefits to all 
concerned which are so very much needed. We are glad to have had the 
opportunity of playing a small part in this matter. 

I am leaving with you other excerpts from letters indicating the 
satisfaction of small business in showing its products in exhibits 
abroad. 

(The excerpts from letters referred to above appear in appendix C, 
p. 147.) 

Mr. Krarns. One of the main challenges confronting our trade fair 
program today is to extend participation in it by private business. 
And by private business I mean small- and medium-size, as well as 
large businesses. To be sure, we do call on the large firms for closed 
circuit television and for other spectacular show stoppers that are 
beyond the means of smaller organizations, but the great bulk of our 
exhibits comes from small business, and these small-business contacts 
we shall maintain and expand. In this connection, I attach a repre- 
sentative list of contributors to our fairs. A preponderance of the 
participants is in the small-business category. 

We have this list that I think is quite impressive, and we will make 
this available. It shows the list of those who have participated in 
our trade fair programs recently, and you can see from that the tre- 
mendous number of small businesses that have been a part of it. 

(The list referred to appears in appendix D, p. 149.) 

Mr. Kearns. The Office of International Trade Fairs will continue 
to work out the best possible design and presentation of each exhibit 
theme. But to continue to show new products and to present new 
business and industrial techniques, it must continue to tell its story 
to more and more business firms and so widen business interest and 
participation in this worldwide project. 

The purpose of the Government’s trade fair program is to supple- 
ment private efforts and endeavors, never to compete with or displace 
purely private exhibitions at trade fairs. Before the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs program was inaugurated, certain U.S. firms, 
mostly large companies, did exhibit at certain international trade 
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fairs. This of course, is highly encouraged. There is a special staff 
in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce to facilitate such purely private 
exhibits. We regard the expansion of these as essential as the U.S. 
Government can participate only in a limited number of fairs in a 
limited number of countries. Although private exhibits are fairly 
expensive, there is evidence that smaller firms are beginning to par- 
ticipate on a wider scale, we believe largely encouraged by the ac- 
tivity of the Office of International Trade Fairs. 

The trade fair program is one of the best media we have for the 
demonstration of our free enterprise system and of the techniques 
and concepts which have brought our economy and our standard of 
living to the highest point ever enjoyed by a people. By demon- 
strating our way of life and business, and sharing our knowledge, we 
hope to make a lasting contribution to the development of a free 
world. 

The trade missions program, originally developed as a trade promo- 
tion activity primarily connected with our exhibits at trade fairs, has 
now become one of the finest instrumentalities yet developed for fos- 
tering good will for our country and for U.S. products on a very 
broad basis in every country where they have served. 

Each trade mission is comprised of a Government official as mis- 
sion leader and a few specially qualified businessmen. The business- 
men, chosen from large, medium, and small firms, are selected on the 
basis of their technical knowledge of industries and commodities 
presently or potentially important to the economy of the host country, 
and, hence of greatest interest to U.S. traders and investors. These 
businessmen travel to the principal commercial centers in the host 
country. They hold conferences with important Government and 
business representatives, discussing methods and problems of doing 
business with U.S. firms. 

Trade missions have been able to clear up many apprehensions and 
misconceptions held by foreign businessmen about U.S. trade and 
tariff matters, and have emphasized the U.S. desire to increase two- 
way trade. They have provided foreign businessmen with practical, 
authoritative information on trade problems, policies, and proce- 
dures. They also have supplied information on where the foreign 
businessmen may obtain U.S. products, find U.S. agents who might 
handle their goods, and locate organizations interested in foreign 
investments or licensing arrangements. 

To date 71 teams comprising 179 U.S. businessmen have visited 
some 500 cities in 39 countries. Many of the businessmen serving on 
these missions are of small business concerns. These businessmen 
have been drawn from 33 States and 77 cities in the United States. 

I might say that Chicago has supplied a substantial number of our 
trade mission members. 

Usually the visits of trade missions coincide with U.S official par- 
ticipation in international trade fairs, but in the future we expect 
we to send trade missions to countries where trade fairs have not been 

eld. 

A distinguished characteristic of U.S. trade missions is that, unlike 
the trade missions of many other countries, they do not negotiate 
government-to-government trade agreements or conduct actual busi- 
ness transactions. U.S. trade missions confine their activities to 
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informal discussions of U.S. trade methods, U.S. policy, mutual trade 
problems, and specific Mf eb mag The purpose of the missions is 
not to engage in specific business transactions, but to facilitate trade 
on behalf of U.S. industry as a whole. 

The following excerpts, entitled “Assessment and Recommenda- 
tions,” from dispatch No. 1864, dated June 15, 1959, from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Bonn, Germany, illustrate typical results as evaluated 
by our U.S. embassies and consulates abroad : 


The effectiveness and value of the trade mission can be measured in terms 
(a) of its success in stimulating both immediate and long-range interest in 
U.S. trade and investments; (0) its success in explaining U.S. business methods 
and U.S. official trade policies; (c) the good will generated for U.S. business in 
particular and Americans in general. 

The large number of potential trade and investment opportunities developed 
and the numerous specific problems handled on the spot through private 
consultation provide a quantitative evaluation of (a) above, even though 
dollar and cents results cannot be measured. The number of persons attracted 
to the meetings, the caliber and importance of those in attendance, and the skill 
of the mission members in providing satisfactory replies to searching questions 
and in explaining U.S. business practices and U.S. official policies are also 
indices of the success of the mission. The competence of the individual team 
members, their tact and diplomacy, and their friendly personalities created an 
excellent impression among businessmen, officials, and the press. 

In addition, several collateral results should be mentioned. The mission was 
instrumental in developing new contacts and strengthening old ties between the 
consulates general and businessmen and officials, by providing both the occasion 
and the means for a tour of their respective consular areas. The members of 
the trade mission, for their parts, acquired a personal knowledge of the problems 
and methods of foreign trade promotion in the Foreign Service. The number of 
businessmen who attended scheduled meetings and who visited the trade center 
in Hanover demonstrated that, even in the larger cities of Germany, with their 
experienced and sophisticated foreign trade communities, there is a persistent 
interest in, and an understanding of, the need for up-to-date information on 
U.S. manufacturing, U.S. equipment, U.S. production techniques, and U.S. 
trade policies. In the smaller cities, this interest and need was even more 
pronounced. 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Kearns, the suggestion has been made by several 
of the members of the committee that they have read your manu- 
script, and if it is all right with you, I think you probably would 
welcome the opportunity to take a breather at this time. We will put 
the rest of your statement in the record. We all have read it, and we 
would like to ask specific questions, if it is all right with you. 

‘ (The remainder of Mr. Kearns prepared statement reads as 
ollows: 


We have other real evidence that trade missions do greatly facilitate trade. 
This is one practical way it works. On the U.S. side, the mission before de- 
parting has information obtained directly from individual U.S. concerns inter- 
ested in doing business with companies in the foreign country where the 
mission is to be located. This information is specific and concrete. In the 
host country, the mission is visited by foreign business people interested in 
business arrangements with U.S. firms—for example, marketing a product in 
the United States or arranging to import completed products or components 
from the United States for sale in the foreign country. The trade mission 
is a catalyst and serves to establish contacts and open up direct lines of com- 
munication between U.S. and foreign businessmen. 

Here are a few examples, taken from literally hundreds of cases of two- 
way trade opportunities developed for small business concerns: 

The trade missions to India reported that a number of firms want to buy 
machinery to produce a wide variety of products for domestic consumption, in- 
cluding woodworking machinery, brickmaking machinery, printing and book- 
binding machinery, machines to make steel cotter pins, machines to make 
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bolts, nails, and wire products. Other Indian firms want to establish joint 
venture operations with American companies. One company for example seeks 
collaboration on making plastic spectacle frames, another on making milk 
pails, and others seek joint venture operations to make wet storage batteries, 
feed cake from surplus molasses, snap fasteners, wood veneers, chain blocks, 
porcelain sanitary ware, outboard motors, Fiberglas boats, specialty papers, 
resin glues, stamp pads, sealing wax, inks, and a long list of other items. 

A large number of inquiries were recorded from firms who sought licensing 
arrangements. Opportunities developed for such American companies can be 
illustrated by the following examples: A firm in Calcutta seeks a licensing 
agreement to make hospital sterilizers and air conditioners. Another seeks a 
licensing agreement for making adhesive tape; others for such items as thermos 
jugs and poultry equipment. 

In other countries, the trade missions recorded similar opportunities as a 
result of their individual interviews. In France, U.S. export opportunities 
eovered children’s books, greeting cards, novelty stationery items, spikes for 
baseball shoes, household kitchen appliances, chemical fertilizers, and insecti- 
cides. Joint venture proposals were received for the manufacture of brick, 
concrete and hollow tile, vegetable and food dehydration, and leather processing. 
Licensing agreements were requested for the manufacture of hardware for 
shutters and blinds, new products of plastic for the building trade, chipboard, 
wood paneling, ceramic products, ladies’ undergarments, including corsets and 
rarter belts, cattle feed, electric garbage disposal units, centrifugal pumps, coil 
type springs, and artist oil paints. 

In Spain, a firm wishes to import pitch pine lumber; another sought reused 
wool, cotton, or combination synthetic fibers on a barter arrangement. Other 
Spanish firms sought licensing arrangements to make electric appliances, dairy 
equipment, veterinary products, beer, chains, sprockets, and auto parts. A 
firm in Morocco desired to represent a U.S. textile firm selling synthetic gabardine, 
printed cottons, remnants of all kinds, nylon prints, and satins. A firm in Nigeria 
seeks to buy small gasoline engines and spare parts. 

In Germany interest expressed in obtaining licenses was tremendous for the 
manufacture of American products in Germany for home consumption, the 
European Common Market and other foreign markets. In many cases, the 
interest in licensing presented opportunities for importing the completely manu- 
factured product to gage its market potential: then components or parts for 
assembly before moving into partial and complete manufacture in Germany. 
A licensing agreement was arranged, for example, between a German and 
American firm for the manufacture of portable tools. 

In Japan, the purchase of over $1 million of small U.S. gasoline engines was 
promoted. In South Africa, a franchise was developed for the sale of U.S. 
ladies’ sports apparel. 

As a result of the contacts made possible by the missions, foreign firms make 
direct contacts with U.S. firms, resulting in exports, imports, manufacturing, 
and sales agreements. Reports from our trade mission teams are given wide 
dissemination among U.S. business firms. It is impossible to judge just how 
much business actually is generated, but thousands of specific trade and invest- 
ment opportunities have been publicized, and it is certain that actual business 
has resulted totaling many, many millions of dollars annually. 

I have personally visited a number of the trade fairs and have seen many of 
our exhibits, trade missions, and information centers in operation. I am tre- 
mendously impressed with the opportunity that these trading tools offer for 
effectively telling the American story. The results in terms of concrete busi- 
ness, good will, and friendly understanding far exceed the small costs involved. 

It is the policy of the U.S. Government to encourage international travel. 
President Eisenhower has twice stated this policy in messages to the Congress, 
and the Commerce Department, in cooperation with other agencies, is actively 
implementing it. 

Travel by Americans abroad has been growing steadily. We estimate that in 
1958 U.S. residents spent a record of $2,100 million on travel abroad, and a 
further rise is certain this year. Travel to the United States has likewise been 
increasing. Last year, foreign residents visiting the United States spent about 
$825 million. 

The Department of Commerce is particularly interested in the continued in- 
crease of tourism because of the understanding among all peoples that tourism 
fosters, and, of course, of the important part it plays in increasing two-way 
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trade. Our foreign travel expenditures provide dollars with which foreign 
countries can pay for the products they need from the United States. U.S. 
tourist expenditures abroad now provide dollars equivalent to more than 10 
percent of our total commodity exports. We are equally interested, of course, 
in the social and cultural aspects of tourism and the part it plays in improving 
mutual understanding and good relations among the peoples of the world. 

While in the past the emphasis has largely been on the promotion of tourism 
abroad by U.S. citizens to spend dollars that would come back to us for exports, 
the productive development of other countries as serious competitors of ours in 
the sale of goods has made of tourism a two-way street. We are now engaged 
in the promotion of more visitors to the United States of America. The Presi- 
dent has issued a “Visit U.S.A.” 1960 proclamation. A committee of important 
and knowledgable people has been appointed and will work earnestly to en- 
courage other people to come and visit this wonderful country of ours. While 
they are here, they will spend some dollars, and on the world balance sheet a 
dollar spent by a tourist here is fully equal to any dollar paid for a U.S. export. 

The Department of Commerce serves as a clearinghouse for technical travel 
information from Government and industry sources, both foreign and domestic. 
We are actively engaged in seeking the elimination or the reduction of impedi- 
ments to travel all around the world. We also cooperate with industry in pro- 
grams for broadening the travel market by encouraging lower cost and larger 
capacity transportation services, and the development of other necessary travel 
accommodations and facilities. 

Aside from the direct international transportation aspects, a very large pro- 
portion of the travel industry, and the various services associated with tourism, 
are in the hands of small business. We believe, therefore, that the travel pro- 
motion activities of the Department are generally beneficial to small business 
in the United States. Of course, we are confident that both the dollar expendi- 
tures made abroad by U.S. tourists which help to finance trade with the United 
States, thus ultimately benefiting U.S. industry taking part in foreign trade, as 
well as the increasing number of dollars spent here by our visitors, are particu- 
larly advantageous to the U.S. economy. 

U.S. industry, small as well as large, is interested of course in protecting 
patent and trademark rights. Certain products can be exported profitably only 
if the manufacturer is confident that his design know-how will not be copied 
without his permission. Likewise, licensing agreements and other foreign pro- 
duction arrangements are premised on adequate protection for private rights 
in patents and trademarks. 

In addition to providing information on the patent and trademark regulations 
of foreign countries, the Department of Commerce, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Foreign Service, undertakes to investigate and report on apparent infringements 
of the patent or trademark holder’s rights. This may involve discussions with 
the appropriate foreign government officials, or the local firm involved in the 
apparent infringement or irregularity. 

Another device used in the United States for the promotion and facilitation 
of international trade is the foreign trade zone. In the United States these 
zones are privately operated under the supervision of the Foreign Trade Zones 
Board, a Government agency within the Department of Commerce. 

The foreign trade zone provides facilities for storage, packaging, repackaging, 
performance of certain production or processing operations, and so forth. The 
particular advantage of the foreign trade zone is that it permits all firms, small 
and large, to import goods and subsequently reexport them as received or trans- 
formed within the zone without payment of U.S. import duties. If the importer 
decides to bring the goods into the U.S. economy, then the regular tariff duties 
apply. 

Private trade for the most part proceeds amicably, although occasionally 
disputes do arise. A trade complaint service is offered by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce to deal with trade disputes arising between American and foreign 
businessmen. In cooperation with the appropriate U.S. Foreign Service post 
and Department of Commerce field office, a Bureau trade adjustment officer, 
upon request, obtains information as to the intention of each party to a dispute 
and encourages them to resolve their difficulties. This service is not available 
where litigation is underway and is provided only as an aid in bringing the parties 
together to facilitate voluntary agreement. 

The Department of Commerce, working with the Department of State and 
various international agencies, also assists U.S. businessmen with problems they 
might have with a foreign government. For example, the Department just 
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recently was able to announce that private U.S. creditors of Turkey will be paid 
in full on the same terms as those accorded European creditors. This followed 
4 years’ effort on the part of the Department of Commerce, acting directly or 
through the Foreign Service, to develop a full list of U.S. creditors and to establish 
their claims with the Turkish Government. These representations led to exten- 
sive international conferences which culminated in an exchange of notes between 
the United States and Turkey providing for equal treatment for United States and 
other creditors. The Department of Commerce will continue to act as the liaison 
point between private U.S. creditors and the Turkish Government for the purpose 
of verifying and comparing amounts payable. 

Under the provisions of the Export Control Act of 1949, as amended, the 
Department of Commerce has responsibility for the administration of U.S. export 
controls. These controls are authorized in the interest of national security and 
U.S. foreign relations, and in order to protect the domestic economy from an 
undue drain of commodities in short supply in the United States. At the present 
time our export controls are carried out solely in the interest of national security : 
principally for the purpose of keeping strategic goods and equipment from 
reaching the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

In the administration of export controls, the Department of Commerce has 
always operated with the point of view of holding to the absolute minimum any 
inconvenience or interference in normal trade. Because time is of the essence 
in trade, we have streamlined our procedures to hold paperwork to the absolute 
minimum. 

The following techniques and services are used to facilitate exports subject 
to export controls: 

1. Export control regulations are published in a convenient looseleaf low-price 
form. 

2. We publish a special Summary of Export Control Regulations for the 
benefit of occasional foreign traders and small business firms whose foreign 
operations do not justify the purchase of the regular series on export control 
regulations. 

3. Small business firms are represented on special industry panels established 
for the purpose of obtaining advice and recommendations respecting export con- 
trol policies and procedures. 

4. We maintain an Exporters’ Service Section which answers inquiries on 
export control regulations by telephone, telegram, letter, and by personal con- 
sultation; provides export control forms and printed informational material; 
arranges for special handling of applications in emergencies; and assists ex- 
porters in other ways. This service is especially helpful to small business 
firms who do not have offices or business representatives in Washington. 

5. U.S. Department of Commerce field offices, located in 33 principal cities 
throughout the country, are staffed with personnel experienced in U.S. export 
controls. These offices perform services Similar to those rendered by the Ex- 
porters’ Service Section in Washington. In addition, selected field offices are 
authorized to approve certain types of amendments to export licenses. This 
service saves considerable time and expense—for example, it eliminates the 
need for telegrams or telephone calls to Washington in many instances, and is 
therefore especially beneficial to small business firms. Information and assist- 
ance on export control problems also may be obtained from approximately 700 
chambers of commerce, manufacturers associations, and similar business groups 
which serve as official cooperative offices of the Department of Commerce, and 
from customs offices located throughout the country. 

We are constantly striving to improve the business services rendered by the 
Department of Commerce. It is of little value to business for the Department 
to publish material to facilitate foreign trade if the business firms that might 
be interested in foreign trade never make use of these publications. 

We believe that we are getting our message across, judging by the ever- 
increasing demand for our publications and services and requests for Depart- 
ment officials and technical advisers to speak to business and foreign trade 
groups throughout the country. 

We are not satisfied, however, that we are reaching our full potential clientele. 
For several years we have had a so-called west coast trade advisory group, with 
whom we meet twice a year.” This program has been so well received, we recently 
undertook to begin a similar program in the Southeastern part of the United 
States, and we intend to do so in the Great Lakes area. 

In the latter part of 1957 a committee with the title of the World Trade Advis- 
ory Committee was appointed by the Secretary of Commerce for the purpose of 
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advising him and the Department on important policy questions as to interna- 
tional trade. 

Many of the members of each of these committees are small businessmen. 

Our field offices all are staffed with foreign.trade specialists. We are trying 
to improve the depth of the knowledge of these employees by training programs 
and by sending Washington employees to field offices for short visits, and by 
bringing the foreign trade specialists to Washington at least once every 2 years 
for consultation here. 

Our Office of Economic Affairs keeps abreast of trade and economic develop- 
ments in every country of the world and is, through its research and publications 
program, placing this information at the disposal of U.S. business. Our Office 
of Trade Promotion is constantly exploring new avenues of disseminating infor- 
mation about our services to business. Trade associations, business clubs, trade 
conventions, ete., are all useful for this purpose. Of course, other sources 
of distribution of our published materials are very extensive, including such 
outlets as banks and insurance companies. Very possibly small business con- 
cerns, in terms of quantity, get as much information and advice from the export 
departments of their banks as they obtain directly from the Department. Of 
course, the banks, export trade publications, and specialized business consulting 
and advisory firms rely very heavily on material obtained from us. 

By way of conclusion, I should like to say that the foreign trade in the 
United States is in the hands of small and relatively small business concerns, 
as well as larger companies. The foreign trade field is highly competitive and 
this places a premium on timely, useful information. This we attempt to provide. 
We believe that a representative sample of small business opinion would con- 
firm the earnestness and, we trust, success of our efforts. 


Mr. Yates. I want to congratulate you on a splendid statement. 

Mr. Kearns. If I might make two statements not in the written 
script that I think are important, one is that we are not at all satisfied 
that small business has taken full advantage of its opportunity. We 
agree with the Chairman in your opening statement that the oppor- 
tunities for participation of small business in international affairs is 
not only desirable, but it is absolutely necessary if we are to get the 
fullest advantage in the coming years. 

The second thing that I regret to say is that many of the programs 
that I have described are based upon our present operation. Some of 
them will—we are in the process of suspending and reducing, because 
of the action of the Congress in reducing our appropriations. We 
have to, for example, reduce our staff from 295 by 35 people, and this 
means 

Mr. Yates. Is that in this country or abroad? 

Mr. Kearns. No, this is our staff here in Washington, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. 

Of course, this reduction in staff will mean the contraction and sus- 
pension of some services that we are presently rendering. It will also 
mean the elimination of some of the things that we had planned. So, 
if you will, look upon the statement that I have made here as the basis 
of things that we are currently doing, as some of these things we will 
not be doing 3 months from now as the termination does take effect. I 
wanted to call that to your attention, because otherwise we might be 
challenged a bit as to why we are not doing these things some time in 
the future. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have any offices abroad ? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. No employees abroad, either, or any officials? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir, we have an operating arrangemet with the 
Departmet of State, the Foreign Service in the commercial offices 
where we can levy upon them requirements and requests for informa- 
tion and service, and they honor it. 
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Mr. Yates. Do you have anything to do with the disposition of 
agricultural products abroad ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. That is strictly Department of Agriculture. Do you 
cooperate with the attachés of the Department of Agriculture in the 
consulates, or with the State Department offices at any points through- 
out the world ? 

Mr. Kearns. I will ask Mr. Macy. 

Mr. Macy. On the first question, we do give service to businesses 
that are exporting agricultural commodities in the usual sense of how 
to do business in a country, and the many other services that Mr. 
Kearns has presented here. 

Mr. Yates. The reason I ask the question is I noticed in connection 
with your statement that in one trade example you point out wheat 
products to be sold in Latin Americ 

Mr. Macy. We are contacted by acinar who want specific infor- 
mation about countries, about their laws and regulations, etc., just 
as a nonagricultural firm would do, you see. 

Mr. Kearns. In this one ex: umple, wheat products, this has been 
manufactured products of wheat that we are referring to. 

Mr. Yates. Is that something like a breakfast food, or something 
like that? Would that be : approximately what it was? 

Mr. Kearns. It probably was flour and products such as that. 

Mr. Yates. You indicated that in your opinion small business hasn’t 

taken advantage of the potential in ‘foreign trade. Do you have any 
ideas as to how it may be improved or expanded ? 

Mr. Kearns. I believe that small business needs more information, 
more knowledge. 

Mr. Yares. You provide tremendous amounts of information for 
them, you make a great deal of it available. 

How do you make known to the small business community that it 
is available? 

Mr. Kearns. I could go through what we have now, what we will 
have, and what we should have, if I may briefly cover the three. 

Mr. Yates. Surely. 

Mr. Kearns. We have rather wide distribution of the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, that goes not only to individual businesses, but to or- 
ganizations like chambers of commerce, trade associations, and many, 
mi iny smal] businesses, and this gives one source of information. 

Mr. Macy and his staff a few years ago established a group on the 
west coast that was designed to disseminate information in that area, 
and twice a year a group from our office would go out to the west 
coast and meet with them to provide a means for disseminating infor- 
mation. 

We had hoped to expand this program considerably, and in our 
budgetary request we planned on it, but this will be suspended tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. Yates. What is the circulation of that periodical ? 

Mr. Kearns. Slightly over 10,000. 

We also have 33 field offices, of course, that have some capability of 
getting the notice out. We do get a good bit of attention through 
speeches and publications. I am making a very strenuous effort in 
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that line myself, now, to try to focus attention through speeches in 
various areas, and through publications. 

We have the whole series of our publications. We work, 
as best we can, through trade associations, but again we don’t feel 
that we have done the job adequately. 

One of the things we had hoped to do this next year was to devote 
about $100,000, we had it in our budget, for expanding our work with 
the field offices. We wanted to give them support for facilities and 
for information, and more guidance on how to get the information out 
to the business world where they have their influence. 

Mr. Yates. Do your statistics indicate that the investments by small 
business in foreign countries is increasing, or do you have no source 
of information on that? 

Mr. Macy. Actually, as far as the investments of U.S. firms abroad, 
our information has not been as good as it should be. As you prob- 
ably know, we did, through our Office of Business Economics, make 
a survey of U.S. investments in Latin America last year, and as a 
result of action by the Congress, they have funds now to do one on a 
worldwide basis. As soon as that is completed, we will have the facts 
in detail, and very precise, but at the present time we have to gener- 
alize. 

Mr. Yates. Will your office be the one that is conducting the world- 
wide survey ? 

Mr. Macy. It will be the Office of Business Economics. 

Mr. Yates. And that survey will indicate the extent of U.S. invest- 
ment throughout the world ? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. I might say that in my testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means I pointed out the importance of some of the 
proposals that are made to small business, as compared with their 
importance to large business. 

For example, large business can pretty largely take advantage of a 
foreign business corporation in a tax-haven country, because of their 
sophistication and their ability to hire extensive legal assistance, and 
so forth. Small business finds it difficult to do this. By and large, 
operations have to be on a much simpler basis to encourage any sub- 
stantial numbers of small businesses to participate, which is one of 
the reasons we made recommendations to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for an adjustment in the tax law, believing it would affect small 
business even more than it would large. 

Mr. Yates. Well, do we know the extent of the participation of 
small business in foreign trade, actually? According to Mr. Macy 
we do not have any statistics on it. 

Mr. Macy. We don’t have the statistics broken down sufficiently to 
give this information. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that there has 
been, as far as we are concerned, a knowledge of a very large increase 
in interest among representatives of smaller firms in licensing ar- 
rangements, in situations where not a lot of money is involved in the 
foreign investment. 

Now, those are, I am sure, expanding quite rapidly in the last short 
period of time. But actually, as to the precise figures as to the par- 
ticipation of small business abroad, I don’t believe there are any 
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figures available. However, that could be worked out from these 
studies at the Office of Business Economics. 

(A statement as to availability of statistics on participation of small 
business in U.S. foreign trade appears in appendix G, p. 175.) 

Mr. Yares. Is there any information from any source as to the in- 
vestment abroad by larger corporations, or does this await the study 
by your office ? 

Mr. Macy. I think that would have to await that study. 

Mr. Kearns. Regarding the interests of small business, I gave two 
figures regarding the number of inquiries we get seeking information 
on foreign trade. It runs over 40,000 a month. You can see from 
that that this couldn’t be confined to large business by any means. 
There must be a wide desire for information when you get that many 
inquiries about foreign trade aspects each month. 

Mr. Yates. Does the Small Business Administration also have a 
foreign trade representative in its regional offices, do you know? 

Mr. Kearns. I believe they do, at least in many of them they do, 

es. 
Mr. Yares. Is this a duplication of your work, do you think? 

Mr. Kearns. I think not. We have exceptionally good working 
relations, and we are in constant contact with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration on programs that we have in effect and the programs that 
they are contemplating. I believe there is the very maximum of co- 
ordination. 

Mr. Brown. In the case of larger corporations, that is the really 
big ones, their contact with the Commerce Department generally 
would be right here in Washington, wouldn’t it, Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. In many cases, although they establish working re- 
lations with our field office. For example, in New York, many con- 
cerns work very closely with our New York field office. 

Mr. Brown. Wouldn’t the primary purpose of your having a field 
office in Kansas City, Mo., for example, be to serve smaller concerns? 

Mr. Kearns. Oh, yes, by all odds small business would get the 
benefit of that. 

Mr. Brown. Now, pursuant to that, there is the Small Business 
Administration Office in Kansas City, not too many blocks from your 
office, and it is my opinion that there would be 20 or 30 small business 
concerns come in to the Small Business Administration Office for bor- 
rowing money or getting leads for Government contracts, and so forth, 
for everyone that would visit the field office of the Commerce De- 
partment. 

I just wonder, in the interest of providing a better service and get- 
ting more of this information to the small businessmen, why it wouldn’t 
be practical for this Government to consider putting the Commerce 
field office man right there in the Small Business Administration Of- 
fice—what would be your opinion of that? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I haven’t given that proposal any thought. I 
think that would be something we would have to—I would want to 
go back and look at their operation now. I know here at Washing- 
ton we have exceptionally good coordination. I would want to go 
back and see what the relative duties are of the foreign trade special- 
ist in the Department of Commerce compared with the foreign trade 
officer in the Small Business Office. 
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Mr. Brown. While you are thinking about it, would you consider 
this: These small manufacturers that come in to Small Business Ad- 
ministration to borrow money give the Small Business Administration 
a pretty thorough working knowledge of what their operation is all 
about, what they make, and what they price it for, and everything else. 

Wouldn’t that be of value to one of your field officers who is out to 
promote international trade? 

Mr. Kearns. In my opinion right now, in the absence of specific 
information which I will get for the committee, they do that, they 
have this kind of liaison. 

Mr. Brown. It would be better liaison if they were right in the 
same Office. They could talk together over a cup of coffee, maybe. 

Mr. Kearns. I know that the Small Business Administration when 
they have problems that require information, gets the information 
either from our field offices, if it is near one of their regional offices, 
or directly from Washington. We constantly are supplying them 
information. Whether or not it could be expedited I think is a matter 
that could be looked into. 

Mr. Macy. I think you will find that many of the offices are in the 
same building. There are some that are not, of course, because of 
problems of space. 

Mr. Yates. Well, we know now where a small businessman may 
go in order to receive basic information about a foreign country. 
You have your information that is available and he can go to a Small 
Business Administration Office, also. 

Now, what aids are there for a small businessman in the foreign 
country, itself? Take, for example—lI see the names Ecuador, Nigeria, 
and Taiwan on the books that are on the table over there. A small 
businessman has gotten information from your books and decides that 
he wants to sell his product in one of those three countries. What 
does he do then ? 

Mr. Kearns. If it comes to our attention, we will attempt to arrange 
through our Foreign Service appointments with suitable people. 

Mr. Yates. He has to go over there? 

Mr. Kearns. This isif he went there. If he comes here—— 

Mr. Yates. How does he write to somebody over there? Suppose 
he doesn’t have the money to take a trip to Taiwan, for example—to 
whom can he write? How does he establish contact ? 

Mr. Kearns. I described that somewhat, I think, in my presenta- 
tion. A man writes in and wants information on Taiwan or Ecua- 
dor for a specific product. We can give him from our Commerce 
intelligence lists, the people who are potential distributors, or in 
that business that he might contact directly. 

We might also— 

Mr. Yates. How do you get the potential distributor’s list ? 

Mr. Kearns. We get those from levying requests upon the Foreign 
Service, commercial offices in the Foreign Service that are constantly 
sending this information in to us which we put in form where it can 
be readily used. 

Mr. Yates. How does the Foreign Service officer get it ? 

Mr. Kearns. This is one of the things he is supposed to do, to go 
out and know his territory. He will do it by contacting the people di- 
rectly, primarily, and in some cases he may do it through the local 
government, through the government concerned. This is one of the 
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things that we request of the post, the diplomatic post—that they 
constantly feed this information to us. 

We have from time to time specific requests. We want to know 
specific information about aircraft, for example, or specific infor- 
mation about flour mills. This we will get immediately. Other- 
wise, it is their responsibility to give us a continuing flow of lists 
of people who are engaged in various businesses and who are inter- 
ested in trade or whatever it may be. 

Mr. Yates. We have some publications of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce here which are press releases—one here on “Burma in- 
vites a bid on condensed milk,” and the thing that struck us was the 
fact that the press release is issued on Friday, February 20, 1959, and 
it is indicated in the press release that bids must reach the Civil Sup- 

lies Management Board, Food Imports Branch, 77-91 Seoul Pagoda 

oad, Rangoon, before 4 p.m., February 24. 

Now, your press release comes out on February 20, and the per- 
son must get his bid into Rangoon on February 24. 

Mr. Macy. That is one of the most difficult problems we have in 
connection with this type of operation—where we indicate availabil- 
ity for bids. 

We have been working on this problem trying to get the informa- 
tion to us so that we can get it out as far ahead of the deadline as 
possible. 

Mr. Yates. Who would you get this information from ? 

Mr. Macy. From the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Yates. Why wouldn’t the Foreign Service give it to you be- 
fore this time? 

Mr. Macy. Well, we have worked most of all on this problem. We 
have worked the dates back so that we do have more time, but the 
great difficulty is length of time that is made available after the 
announcement has been made within the country. Between that time 
and the time we get the message here, the time we get it out we have 
made great progress. One reason why we put the announcement out 
in the press release is because of the time factor. 

Mr. Yates. Well, I think it is important that you do issue informa- 
tion of this type, but this is not an unusual situation. I have 15 
different examples here, and this is by no means a comprehensive 
survey. 

(The list of 15 press releases appear in appendix A, p. 139.) 

There is a press release issued on March 20 which contains an invi- 
tation from the Belgian Congo, requesting bids on assorted commodi- 
ties. The deadline submission on this is March 25, in Leopoldville in 
the Belgian Congo. That press release also contained information 
aaa : bid on other products was to be submitted on March 31, or 

pril 1. 

There is another press release we have here which is dated May 6, 
and the country inviting the bid was Greece. It invited bids for con- 
struction machinery and equipment by May 13, a week, and I would 
think it would take far beyond that time to prepare a bid of that type. 

Here is another for May 1, in which Colombia and Cuba request 
bids. The bids were to be submitted on May 9 in Spanish in Bogoté. 

Now, we have a whole list of these, and I will put them into the 
record—here is another one, February 2, Brazil, which has to be in 
Portuguese in Sao Paulo, Brazil, on February 12, 10 days. 
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March 17, Ethiopia, to be in before.March 27 in Addis Ababa. 

I don’t know if your office is responsible for this. I would assume 
that your office in its usual efficient way-probably gets this informa- 
tion out as soon as it is received, but there is somebody that is being 
very slow in getting the information out. 

I would assume it is the Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I think that we would be the first to 
admit that our facilities are not adequate, under present world trade 
conditions where we have changed from a seller’s market to a buyer’s 
market, and we have not the machinery to do these things as ade- 
quately as we should, 

Obviously, the examples that you have given are not the kind of 
examples that show an adequate supply of the kind of service that 
business really needs if it is going to participate fully in world trade. 

Mr. Yates. Well, particularly small business, because you will find 
big business has its representatives in most of the countries, and they 
are going out and getting the bids. The only ones you can serve in 
this sort of situation is small business, and 1f small business is not 
being given an opportunity to bid in competition with big business, 
it is not being treated fairly. 

Mr. Macy. Mr. Chairman, on these NATO-type that these press 
releases cover, those specifications, the offer for bids originally were 
made for the benefit of local bidders and not necessarily for bidders 
outside of that country. 

Now, we have felt 

Mr. Yates. I am sure you are aware that this has been going on for 
some time, and you have taken this up with the State Department. 

Mr. Macy. That is right, and we have tried to get the timing on it, 
the problem that you are mentioning, improved. 

Mr. Yates. Is the problem with the State Department and the 
Foreign Service the fact that they don’t have sufficient help ? 

Mr. Macy. It is partly that, and partly that sufficient time isn’t 
given by the opening of the bids between the time of the opening of 
the bids and the closing of the bids to get the information back to 
us and get it published. 

Mr. Yates. You mean the country that issues the bids? 

Mr. Macy. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Doesn’t give you sufficient time? Doesn’t it want us to 
participate ? 

Mr. Macy. Not necessarily, no. 

Mr. Yates. This is for their own people ? 

Mr. Macy. That is right, and we have been trying, if you will, to 
participate in a business that we hadn’t been participating in pre- 
viously, you see. 

Mr. Yares. In each of these instances, are we competing with peo- 
ple in the host countries for the product ? 

Mr. Macy. In many of them we are, yes. 

Mr. Yates. Well, I see. That explains it in some measure, then. 

Mr. Macy. This is trying to expand our opportunities that we 
didn’t have before. 

Mr. Yates. Well, can you take this list that we have prepared and 
bring it up to date to show, or complete it to show when the invita- 
tions were issued ? 
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Mr. Macy. Yes, I think we can do that. 

Mr. Yares. I think that would be very helpful, and that may be 
made a part of the record after we receive the information. 

(The information referred to will be found in appendix B, p. 139.) 

Mr. Brown. In those where the bids have been let, would it be 
possible to get the information on who got the contracts? 

Mr. Macy. We can certainly try, yes. 

Mr. Kearns. To get the proper perspective, wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to take a period of time covering this and list all of the notices, 
those that had sufficient time and those that had too short a time, too, 
so that you get the proper weighting? I am sure all of them aren’t 
on such 2 short time. 

Mr. Yares. Well, you can deal with these as you wish. The im- 
pression we rec eived as we read these over was that somebody is slip- 
ping up, that nobody in this country can prepare bids in the short 
space of time that was available between the time your press release 
came out and the date the bid was supposed to have been submitted. 

If this is intended to procure bids by our small business people, it 
is failing in its purpose because of the lack of time. 

The suggestion has been made that we find out how much time we 
give foreign sellers in connection with purchases by the United States, 
Of course, this would vary depending on the nature of the bid, but are 
we guilty of the same sort of practice, or do we give a greater amount 
of time to foreign competitors ? 

Mr. Kearns. That would be an interesting study. 

Mr. Yates. What about the generator “contracts that there was 
such a storm about? How much time did we give the English and 
Swiss in competing with General Electric and W estinghouse ? Does 
anybody know the answer to that ? 

Mr. Macy. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Yates. It would be interesting to find out. 

Mr. Krarns. We can get some representative bid proposal, I pre- 
sume. 

Mr. Yares. I see that Mr. Evins has some questions. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to Mr. Kearns state- 
ment, and I have examined it with a great deal of interest, and I think 
his statement certainly represents the wide service that our great De- 
partment of Commerce is providing, or attempting to provide, but 
one gains the impression that there are surveys going on all the time, 
and studies and more studies and more reports. 

We are interested in getting to the meat in the coconut. What can 
the Department of Commerce do and what can this committee do or 
the Congress do to see that small business does in reality achieve 
its potential in foreign markets ? 

We are just chipping at the borders, we are not getting substantial 
results. We are making a lot of studies, giving out a lot of pamphlets 
and making a lot of surveys, but I get the impression that we are 
really not getting results. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I am sure that your criticism is well founded in 
many areas, and sometimes we get a little bit impatient about surveys 
and reevaluations, and all. 
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However, our main stock in trade is information for people who 
need it, specific information, helpful information, and in order to get 
this kind of information we have to constantly evaluate and examine. 

For example, for a businessman to try to know what is in that stack 
of books (the sources of a report on Brazil) would be impossible for 
the average businessman. What we have tried to do is to get it down 
into form that is understood and usable by a businessman. 

Now, this becomes in the nature of a survey, in the nature of an 
evaluation, but this is what we are trying to do. 

You take, for example, the tremendous stack of statistics that comes 
from the Bureau of the Census, constantly with all these machines 
working. The statistics by themselves are of very little benefit to a 
businessman, specially to the small businessman—how many cases 
of so and so were shipped here, there, and so forth. So what we try 
to do is take those things and put them in form so that the businessman 
can interpret it in terms of his problem, and that is why we have to 
constantly be doing these evaluations and surveys. 

Mr. Evins. That specifically is my own observation, that statistics 
don’t help the small businessman. We have had testimony that a 
man comes to Washington and goes to the Department of Commerce. 
He is sent over to the Red Cross, to the Small Business Administra- 
tion, to the various Commissions, the Tariff Commission and others, 
and he goes away frustrated, and he goes away discouraged, and he 
says under a bureaucracy you can’t get the job done. 

We ought to have a one-stop service, and the Small Business Admin- 
istration was created in part to make one agency so that the small 
businessman can.come to one agency and get his information and assist- 
ance on contracts, and have a sort of clearing house. 

The impression is also gained that the Department of Commerce 
really doesn’t represent the small businessman, that it represents the 
big businessman, that it represents the big business—we are proud of 
our big economy, our big industry, they pay taxes, they employ people 
and make great contributions in time of war and in all times. We 
need them and we are proud of them, but the impression is that your 
Department serves the big interests of the country more than the small, 
and that you sort of give it lip service and give out a few pamphlets. 

Could you supply for the record some concrete examples in volumes 
of dollars of export business that the small businessman has partici- 
pated in? Can you give us some statistics that will show how many 
dollars worth of contracts they received, how much their business 
has grown, how much shall business has participated? Give us some 
facts bas will make your Department look more attractive in the 
record. 

Mr. Yates. They stated they didn’t have those statistics. 

Mr. Kearns. I believe it would be impossible to get that kind of 
statistics. 

Mr. Evins. It looks like the Bureau of Foreign Commerce ought 
to know how much the small businessman is participating, how much 
ee he is securing. That ought to be one of the functions of the 

ureau. 
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Mr. Kearns. We know that we are supplying information on re- 
quest at the rate of about 40,000 a month, and we know that that is 
the—that the great bulk of that is small business. 

I think in our relationship with the Small Business Administra- 
tion, you might look upon us 

Mr. Evins. We are giving you the forum here to say you are not 
only giving information but also on the record as to what has been 
the results of your providing this information. 

Mr. Yates. What are we talking about when we talk about small 
businessmen ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, this is always a problem as you well know, to 
get the definition. : 

Mr. Yates. We have been talking about it knowingly for an hour 
and a half so far, but I wonder whether we really know what we were 
talking about. 

Mr. Kearns. I think there is no real precise definition of small 
business in international trade, because you go all the way from the 
importer of toyo caps from Japan to the petroleum business. For 
example, we understand that a petroleum refinery that produces less 
than $35 million is a small refinery, but from other standpoints it 
would be a tremendously big business. 

What we have to do in the absence of a precise definition is use 
what we think, and we hope the committee won’t be too harsh on us, 
is a rule of thumb definition—that if an exporter is a man who has 
an office with 10 or 15 people, even though he may do $50 or $60 
million worth of business, he would be a small businessman. Now 
maybe that would be your definition. 

A manufacturer who makes automobiles could not be considered a 
small business, although maybe his exports of automobiles were a very 
relatively small part of his total business. 

We would appreciate it if the committee could come up with a defi- 
nition, and we have really tried. 

Mr. Yates. Of course, we use the definition under the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act. 

Mr. Kearns. We can adopt that, but it doesn’t fit in with every 
category as to what we have tried to do. For example, on this sur- 
vey 

Mr. Yates. Of course, we have been pushing the Small Business 
Administration to make a definition for every category, and I thought 
they had done pretty well. 

Mr. Kearns. In the part of my testimony where I said we made the 
survey of 800 businessmen and classified them as large. medium and 
small, what we had to do in that case was have the interviewer ask 
them, “Do you consider yourself in a small category, large or me- 
dium ?”, and then he had to use his own judgment, because “small” in 
one category would be extremely large in another, and vice versa. 
We have just had to use a rule of thumb. 

Mr. Yates. I didn’t mean to interrupt you, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evtns. I wonder if you will endeavor to supply for us not 
only the thousands of people to whom you have given pamphlets and 
information, but statistics and figures—and you are expert at that 
down there—on the dollar volume, the amount of business that the 
small businessman—and use your own definition—has shared and par- 
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ticipated in. I think you could supply the committee with some 
figures along that line. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Evins, we will try. 

Mr. Evins. I wish you would. I think it would be helpful to the 
committee, helpful to your Department, and would lay some of this 
rumor and report that you don’t serve the small businessman, that 
your sympathies and activities are concerned with the big business 
interests of the country. 

This committee had rather dramatically called to its attention a 
year or so ago an example of how there was an impression of favor 
for the big businessman as against the little man. 

Now, in your Export Control Division, you license the numbers of 
shiploads of scrap that could be shipped out of the country, you can’t 
ship it out, only in limited numbers, just a few under that license. 
What was the net result? It had to be funneled into big steel, big 
steel got the result of the scrap. Now, you didn’t issue an export l- 
cense control on big steel on the amount that they could ship out. 
They could ship all the steel that they wanted. They could have the 
market, but this other little man who had the foreign market for this 
product couldn’t ship it out, you put the control so it had to be fun- 
neled into big steel. 

Now, that was the impression gained. That particular policy 
adopted favored big steel, it was against the little man, and I think 
you ought to dramatically come up with a showing of results in this 
other field, or else we are going to have to have the Small Business 
Administration represented and identified as the agency that repre- 
sents the small businessman and not the Department of Commerce, 
who confines its activities to the big business interests. 

Mr. Yares. Do you have any control over the statistics that Mr. 
Evins is seeking through your Bureau of Export Control? 

Mr. Macy. No, sir; not through export control operation. 

Mr. Yates. Through the licensing mechanism ? 

Mr. Macy. No, at the present time, Mr. Chairman, as far as the 
export control is concerned, we do not have any commodities under 
control for reasons of short supply, where we are limiting the quantity 
by exporter. 

Mr. Yates. Are you limiting any exports on basic metals? 

Mr. Kearns. Only to the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Yates. I knew you were limiting it to the Soviet bloc, but I 
wondered about the exports of scrap. 

Mr. Macy. No, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Are there any complaints in that field ? 

Mr. Macy. Lhaven’thadany. Mr. Borton could tell us. 

Mr. Borron. Mr. Chairman, the aluminum-smelter people were in 
our office on July 1 of this year, and we are waiting to have a written 
report fromthem. They have not yet filed that. 

Mr. Yates. They have not yet filed a protest ? 

Mr. Borton. No, sir; not yet. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The subcommittee has been informed that a letter of protest from 
Aluminum Smelters Research Institute was sent to Department of 
Commerce, July 28, 1959.) 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Brown. 
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Mr. Brown. Last week a small business manufacturer in my district 
in southwest Missouri who makes a line of chain saws, lawn mowers, 
garden hose, and so forth, talked to me about his interest in develop- 
ing export sales. He has a sales organization in this country—these 
are seasonal items, as you can imagine. He could sell some foreign 
manufacturer’s product over here through his established sales organ- 
ization if in turn he could find an export setup. 

Now, what would you suggest that I recommend that he do? 

Mr. Krarns. I think Mr. Macy could go through the steps we would 
suggest. 

Mr. Macy. The first thing I would recommend he do, if it is con- 
venient for him so to do, is to go to our nearest Commerce Depart- 
ment field office and talk to them about his problem. 

Now, what they can’t take care of they will get in touch with us in 
Washington; but I think the best thing, if he hasn’t had experience 
in international trade before 

Mr. Brown. He has had none. 

Mr. Macy. They will help hold his hand and tell him what his 
problems are in getting into this field and make suggestions to him 
as to how best to go about it. 

Mr. Brown. Now, he is interested enough in it that he really wants 
to get some results. He would be willing to go to any countries that 
were recommended to him. 

Mr. Macy. I think he must do quite a little before he goes abroad, 
if he is going to be really effective. If he gets in touch with our field 
office people and talks to them about his problems—he may want to 
get some information about certain countries—the field office will be 
able to get it for him. 

He may want to get lists of people that he can get contact with. 
He may want us in a certain country to get the Foreign Service to do 
a special look-see for him. And then if he decides to go, if he lets 
us know through the field office, or direct to Washington, we will send 
detailed information out to the Foreign Service post; tell them when 
he is coming; what he wants to talk about; have them get ready for 
him before he gets there; and then he goes in and sees them upon his 
arrival, and then they will help him line up the contact and give him 
the information that he needs. 

Mr. Brown. I appreciate that information. I will relay it to him, 
and I may be contacting you by letter on this. 

Now, in the general field, one of the problems is currency exchange; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Is that a bigger and bigger problem? In other words, 
getting the money out after you have made the sale, is that a growing 
problem ? 

Mr. Kearns. You can’t generalize on it. In some areas it is be- 
coming a minor problem. In some areas it is a major problem. 

_ For example, in Europe, by and large the currency problem is dis- 
sipating with the new currency liberalization. In some of the lesser 
developed countries, where they are in terrible shape on the exchange 
problem, it is a terrific problem. 
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This is one thing that your man making chain saws will have to 
evaluate, and we will give him the information. We won’t tell him 
what to do. 

We say, for example, “You want to export chain saws to Thailand.” 
We can tell him the import restrictions, what the problems will be 
in getting his money out, what the standing of the country is eco- 
nomically, and so forth. We would give him that kind of guidance. 
That is one of the things we are doing every day. 

This is specific information. I have been in small business, and 
I know what the man would have to do. He has to first look over 
the world to see where the possible customers would be. After that 
he has to see if they have money to buy, if they do want to buy, whether 
he could import it there, and what his competition would be, and 
once he decides all that, if there are people there who could represent 
him, or whether he would have to put someone there to represent him- 
self, and what the language problem might be in correspondence. 

These are the things we do all the time. 

Mr. Brown. For instance, what he would do is to find a manu- 
facturer similar to himself, who makes another line, a good product 
somewhere, that he in turn could sell in the United States, with no 
import restrictions on that product. Is that theory a valid one? Is 
that ever done? 

Mr. Macy. It is being done every day. 

Mr. Kearns. In some countries, that would be the answer to im- 
port restrictions, because usually the problem of the lesser developed 
countries is protecting their exchange to buy the things that they 
really need, and to minimize the import of things that they don’t have 
to have. And so if they can work an exchange, a semibarter arrange- 
ment—not complete barter, because that is a lot of trouble, but a semi- 
thing where there is a buy and sell arrangement—you can quite often 
get around these restrictions. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, another question: We keep reading and 
hearing that the Communist countries are exporting quite a few prod- 
ucts on a loss basis. In other words, they are just making whatever 
price is necessary to get the business. 

Now, is that a growing thing ? 

Mr. Kearns. I think that in looking over the activities of the Com- 
munist bloc in recent years, and I have had some responsibility in this 
field, I think that we will have to expect more and more of this entry 
into trade—primarily for political reasons, more than for economic 
reasons, although there may be some economic aspects to it. They, of 
course, have complete control of their costs. It makes no difference 
whether an item costs them $10 to produce, they can sell it for nothing, 
if they wish. Because they have the complete control, they don’t 
have to answer anyone. 

In many cases, they use this so-called dumping process to disrupt 
markets. They don’t, as a general thing, have a long-range effect, 
because their total volume of international trade is relatively small— 
the total compared with the total of world trade. 

For example, a year or so ago, in tin, the Soviets dumped a substan- 
tial amount of tin on the tin market in London which had the effect 
of breaking the tin market and embarrassing the tin producing coun- 
tries, Malaya, and Bolivia, and we have reason to believe that it was 
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done for political reasons. There was no real economic reason to have 
done it. 

The same was true around the first of the year when the Communist 
Chinese dumped a substantial amount of textiles on southeast Asian 
markets at about half—I was down there and got the firsthand story— 
at about half the normal price. 

Once they have done that, they withdraw from the market, and they 
don’t continue to supply it. What they did was throw the complete 
distributing mechanism into confusion, because the wholesalers and 
retailers lowered their price to get more business, and then all at once 
they found they didn’t have a continuous supply. It caused a great 
deal of trouble. It also disrupted the normal supplies coming from 
this country and Japan. 

I think we will have to expect a great deal of this entry into—forays 
into the trade fields. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, that can get to be a very costly situation in 
the long haul, in my opinion. Do we have any plans, does the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have any programs to combat that ? 

For instance, our manufacturers, whether they be large or small, 
can, on the tail end of their total production, produce and sell a given 
amount of units at less cost than they can in the domestic market. You 
know that, after you produce a million of a certain item, you can pro- 
duce another 100,000 for one-half the cost. 

Are there any plans for pooling those supplies, or to promote them 
on a lower price basis ? 

Mr. Kearns. I believe it is possible to combat the action, but not by 
meeting it with the same type of action. I think that if we try to meet 
it with the same type of massive action, they could run us ragged, be- 
cause they have so much more flexibility than we have in that parti- 
cular type of activity. 

I think, however, that it will be self-defeating in its end, just as the 
foray of the Chinese Communists with their textiles is self-defeating, 
because in talking with the people who had been buying the Commu- 
nist textiles at the low price, I found they wouldn’t do it again, because 
they are in business to stay in business, week after week, month after 
month, year after year. They want continuous supplies of dependable 
merchandise that they can sell, and so this frightens and disturbs the 
great bulk of the distributing mechanism in any country, whether it is 
wholesale or retail. As to what we need to do in my opinion is to get 
more and more people engaged in selling our goods abroad, where they 
establish a good economic relationship with their buyer abroad, or their 
seller abroad, where it is advantageous for X merchant in this country 
to do business with him year after year. 

Then he is not susceptible to somebody that comes in with a bargain 
counter offer and says “You take my offer and change.” 

I had an example just the other day of a distributor in Uruguay, 
which has been under considerable pressure by the Communists, as 
you know, because of their very severe difficulties. This is one of the 
principal distributors of American products in Uruguay. 

The commercial representative of the Communist government came 
to him and offered him very, very attractive prices on comparable 
poe that we have here. Not only that, he said he would let 
nim spend half the price for promoting the trade of these new prod- 
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ucts. In other words, if he used to pay the United States a dollar 
for an item, the Russians would give him 50 cents and let him spend 
the other 50 cents for promoting it, which meant he could put it 
in his pocket if he wanted, which is a very attractive thing to do. 
But the man wouldn’t do it. He said “I would be foolish to do it, I 
have been doing business with these American firms, they have been 
supplying me goods year after year, I don’t know whether the Soviets 
are going to continue to supply this, and if I break my ties here I 
might go out of business.” So I think we have some real assets to 
work on. 

Now, this doesn’t mean it is going to be easy in all cases, but the 
real thing we need is to get more and more people selling abroad 
on a sound exchange, honest basis, and you can get the bulk of your 
business that way. 

Mr. Yates. Of course, that is what we are trying to do. We are 
trying to get small business to move into that field, but the question 
is, How do we do it ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is what we hoped to do in our plans this year, 
but we are not going to be able to do as good as we should. 

Mr. Yates. Because of the lack of funds? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What would you do if you had more funds? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, in the first place, we had a very active program 
for working with our field offices, as I mentioned before. 

Mr. Yates. You mean the 33 in the United States? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, to get out and contact potential exporters, im- 
porters, or whatever it may be in the trade field in that area. These 
field office people know the people in that area pretty well. 

Another thing, we were going to expand these area trade groups 
that we have, we were going to have one—— 

Mr. Yates. Do you mean trade missions ? 

Mr. Krarns. No, in this country, similar to our experience on the 
west coast, where we invite groups of businessmen to come in and 
meet our people and discuss their problems on 2. regular basis. This 
is one thing that is fruitful. We know it is because we have tried 
it for several years on the west coast, and we have one now in the 
Southeast. We had the first meeting last fall. 

This is something like missionary work. You go out and tell them 
what the opportunities are, how they can engage in it and find the 
answers to their problems, and you get recruits that way. This is 
one of the things that we had hoped to do in other areas of this 
country. 

We had also hoped to expand our publication programs, getting 
information out into the hands of more and more people. 

Those are some of the things that we were planning. 

Mr. Yates. Iam sorry, I broke in on Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Well, the main thing I think that these small business 
people object to is that they are fearful of all this. It looks so com- 
plicated, and so mysterious to them. For example, we have this ac- 
cumulation of foreign currency under the Public Law 480. 

Do we use any of that to make contacts for our small business peo- 
ple here in the United States? 
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Mr. Kearns. Well, you have the loans, where you can participate in 
private investment abroad, but to my knowledge we don’t use it for 
promotion, except for agricultural products—the sale of agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Brown’s questions prompt me to ask: Under the 
Public Law 480 program for disposing of agricultural surplus, we 
give it to somebody abroad or sell it to somebody abroad. But what 
about the merchant here who wants to get some of the product that is 
manufactured abroad? The foreign countries have something they 
are manufacturing that we can import and sell here. 

Do you participate in getting into that program to our small mer- 
chant who can use some of their finished products from the foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Kearns. Not as a part of the agricultural disposal, as such. 
We do attempt to expedite the sale of goods abroad to help generate 
income, but we have no contact, no participation in the Public Law 
480 funds. 

Mr. Mutrer. Well, I am a small merchant, I am interested with 
your program, and I want to import products being made abroad in 
any one of the countries, but when I get there I find they have a 
quota; they may have a voluntary agreement with the United States 
as to how much we are going to bring in, and it requires them to make an 
allocation within the overall quota of what is going to come into the 
country. 

What do you do to let the little fellow get a part of that quota, 
who has never been in the business before? 

Mr. Kearns. The one you are mentioning I presume would be 
textiles. 

Mr. Mutter. That is one situation. 

Mr. Kearns. This foreign trade is a very complex business, and 
unfortunately every action you take has a reaction, and you never 
find everyone completely agreed. What you try to do is to moderate 
problems. 

For example, in the field of textiles that you mentioned, the Japa- 
nese, fearing that we would take very restrictive action against their 
importation of textiles into this country voluntarily agreed that they 
ert moderate their imports and set a limit on it, which they have 

one. 

Now, this did cause some distress to people who would have dis- 
tributed and bought the Japanese textiles, so there was a problem, 
and this is the type of thing we constantly are trying to mediate. 

Mr. Mutter. I would like to know specifically what does your de- 
partment do to help the little merchant get into that program to buy 
some of that foreign product and import it here? 

Mr. Kearns. If, for example, your merchant here wanted to know 
where he can buy textiles 

Mr. Mutter. He knows that, but when he gets there he finds a 
quota allocated to the big companies doing business for 10 years. 
How does he get into the program ? 


Mr. Kearns. In this case we would do nothing in the textile pic- 
ture. 
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Mr. Mutrer. Is there any similar situation where you would do 
anything to help the fellow get into it to get a part of it for importa- 
tion into this country ? 

Mr. Kearns. I can give one example. Sometime ago the represent- 
ative of the Volkswagen dealers of the United States came to see me, 
because he and his dealers wanted to import more Volkswagens. ‘The 
company in Germany has said, “We are only going to send so many 
to the United States,” and the dealers felt there was a bigger market, 
and they wanted us to lend our assistance. 

We contacted, through our representatives in Germany, the Volks- 
wagen people and presented the case for them. Im this case they 
didn’t accede to the requeest of the dealers. We acted as the inter- 
mediary. We didn’t urge them, because this is an economic decision 
that has to be made by Seahnen people, in which we don’t tell them. 
But we presented the case and they decided they didn’t want to do it. 

Mr. Mutrer. They being the German Government that controls the 
manufacturers of Volkswagen ? 

Mr. Kearns. They felt if they met the supply, they would have a 
limited market, so there was a business decision they made. 

I am trying to respond to your question. We will attempt to be 
the intermediary and to try to help solve these problems. 

Mr. Mutter. Is there a specific division in your department that 
takes care of those things? 

Mr. Kearns. The Trade Promotion Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. Brown. If I might interrupt to pursue this one point a little 
bit—I think we could all agree that international trade helps inter- 
national relations—that is fundamental. 

I personally have felt for a long time that it would be better if we 
could get it on a businessman to businessman basis rather than gov- 
ernment to government. 

Now, you have outlined, for example, about the Foreign Service 
officer who goes around a country and sees what products are avail- 
able for export in his country, and so forth. 

Well, now, I don’t know but a few of those Foreign Service officers, 
but I suspect that any good businessman in this country could look 
over the field pretty fast and see from his own standpoint what he 
= a in better than the Foreign Service officer could look 

or him. 

Now we have a tremendous exchange program on students, inter- 
nationally. Has anyone ever thought of an idea of a businessman 
exchange program ? 

Mr. Kearns. We have in very limited degree just exactly that. 

Mr. Brown. But it is limited, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. It isn’t our idea of limiting it—Mr. 
Yates knows why it is limited—but this is a step in that direction. 

Mr. Brown. But the way you are doing that, and I am not criticiz- 
ing it, but I will suggest an idea for getting broader use of it, and 
then you kick it peed a little bit. 

For example, you want more money to finance these trade missions, 
you want more American dollars. We have, I would say, millions, 
perhaps bijlions of this foreign currency lying in banks in these 
countries. 
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We use that money in some instances to further the education of 
American children in those countries. Why couldn’t we arrange to let 
groups who wanted to pay their own expenses over to that country, 
use some of this foreign currency to get around and see if they can’t 
develop more foreign trade? 

Mr. Kearns. I believe there is a possibility this could be done. I 
know that the ICA does have some programs of bringing foreign 
businessmen here, using some of these funds, to bring them here to 
contact the business community here. 

Mr. Brown. If some of our businessmen went over there and used 
some of that counterpart currency to get around the country and see 
what the possibility would be for selling some of their things, and 
maybe importing some of the articles that are manufactured in that 
country, wouldn’t they help promote international relations, too? 

Mr. Kearns. I think we are just scratching the surface, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Yates. I think in reply to what I took to be an undertone in 
your reply to Mr. Brown’s question, I have here the list of all the 
members of the various trade missions that had been furnished by your 
office to me since 1954. 

Mr. Brown. How many small businessmen are on that list? 

Mr. Yares. Mr. Kearns said most of them are small businessmen, 
but the one I asked about was the mission to Zagreb, I think it was 
this year, which was a three-man team consisting of the president 
of the Arrow Tool Co., Mr. Robert Gordon, adv ertising manager for 
Time magazine, and Mr. Fred Witner, managing partner for Fred 
Wittner Advertising Agency. The reason I looked with less than a 
favorable eye upon that was that I thought that these people, osten- 
sibly or apparently from the facts as they appear on this sheet, didn’t 
seem to be particularly qualified to deal with the Yugoslavians. 

A person from Time magazine isn’t going to build sales, and I 
thought an advertising man isn’t going ‘to build sales, particularly. 
As you look through this list and more of these lists, you will find 
insurance people going to Germany, you will find advertising firms—I 
wonder whether or not the quality is there to build up the trade that 
you say could be built up through teams of this kind. 

Now, I don’t know how you select. these people. 

Mr. Evins. I notice public utilities—do you call those small busi- 
nessmen—investment bankers and utilities? 

Mr. Kearns. They are not all small businessmen, but the great 
majority of them are. Wittner is by all standards small business. So 
is Arrow Tool Co. 

Mr. Yates. The point I make is that you send an advertising man 
to Yugoslavia. I thought that less than a wise decision. 

Mr. Kearns. If you will recall in that case we were asked to send 
people knowledgeable in tourist trade, and it happened that this 
advertising agency is knowledgeable on tourist trade, and also the 
man from Time. ‘This had been his field. We were asked to assist in 
tourist trade development, giving advice for the development of tour- 
ist trade in Yugoslavia. We were responding to a specific request 
that seemed to us to be reasonable. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I notice on the list several 
department store people. Now, they are in the distribution field, and 
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I am sure that they are very knowledgeable men, but would they be 
interested in selling anything over in these foreign countries ? 

Mr. Kearns. No; that would be just the opposite, but that is one of 
the most useful fields we have, because the people abroad, if they are 
going to buy from us, have to ‘have some exchange. The department 
store man tells them how they can sell their handiet ‘afts, and the other 
things that they make in this country, and what the market situation 
is here, how you go about selling things, how people buy, and all those 
things. 

This has actually been one of the most useful we have. 

Now, regarding the one that you asked, Mr. Evins, about utility 
people, and so forth, the reason that those are taken is because many 
areas want people who have had experience in developing an indus- 
trial area. For example, we took one man from Arkansas who had 
been responsible for the Arkansas Power Co. program to encourage 
business to locate in Arkansas. He was knowledgeable about what it 
takes to get a business started. This was the thing that was asked for 
in India, that we have somebody who could come over there and help 
give them some suggestions and guidance. 

Now, this has a “good trade ‘application, of course, because if we 
encourage those people to become productive, they buy our equip- 
ment and become good customers, so each one has his own par- 

ticular contribution to make, and if you will recall, if you will let me 
get through this 

Mr. Evins. I think they are most helpful, you say knowledgeable, 
and can render service, but if I might make this observation. 

The point was made that these people representing us in these 
affairs were not small businessmen. They are utilities and investment 
bankers. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, it is a mixture, really, but I would like to refer 
back to page 28 of my testimony. This is the observation of our 
commercial man abroad, what happened after the team came back, 
and I think that this points up the contribution the team was really 
making. 

Mr. Yates. Well, I read a number of those reports. I don’t know 
whether you were aware of the fact that I asked for the reports of all 
63 teams, and after some weeks I was furnished with 10 of them. 

I feel ‘quite sure that the 10 reports I received were screened—I 
don’t know. 

Were there only 10 reports made by the 63 teams? 

Mr. Macy. The number that wrote reports were sent to you. 

Mr. Yates. The total number? Then each of the missions didn’t 
write a report. 

Mr. Kearns. May I point out this is a fairly new program, and we 
are developing new means of getting the most out of it. 

Mr. Yates. This goes back to’ 1954. 

Mr. Kearns. We haven’t always had these detailed written reports 
similar to those that have been furnished. 

Mr. Yates. Let me just say this. I wasn’t going to go into this 
question at this meeting, because I had gone into it at the Appropria- 
tions Committee meeting, and Mr. Rooney went into it at the meeting 
on State Department appropriations. I agree with Mr. Brown and 
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I agree with Mr. Evins that teams of this kind can provide a very 
useful service. ce . 

I happen to be of the opinion that the teams that have been going 
over there haven’t been accomplishing the purposes that I for one 
would like to see accomplished, and I don’t think they have been 
helping the cause of small business, particularly. 

Mr. Brown. I know of several businessmen who would like to pay 
their own expenses to go over there, if they felt they were really going 
to see something instead of just the tourist sights. They would like 
to go there for a purpose. 

Do we encourage that ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, we do, and there are many groups. Many cham- 
bers of commerce, for example, have groups that go abroad, and even 
some women’s clubs do this. 

There is one thing we always have to keep in mind whenever there 
is what you might call an official trade mission, that you have to have 
enough control of them, if they are going to represent the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, that they don’t get in trouble, and this is one reason why we 
pay their travel expenses and a per diem, to have that little bit of a 
hold on what they do. Otherwise a businessman might not give us 
the kind of representation we wanted. 

Mr. Brown. Couldn’t a group of 5 or 10 businessmen, for instance, 
accomplish the same thing if they paid their own transportation to 
the foreign country and we furnished a per diem out of the counter- 
part funds? There would be some control then. 

Mr. Kearns. I think that is really worth looking into. 

Mr. Brown. We could probably take the same amount of money 
and multiply this effort severalfold in that way, and it would be, if 
I may suggest it, as good a way or better to use the counterpart funds 
than maybe some of these other missions that are going over there. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for letting me participate. 

Mr. Yates. I just would like to say this in conclusion, Mr. Kearns. 
I do want to thank you and express the gratitude of the committee for 
your coming here and giving us so thorough and comprehensive a 
statement as to the operations of your agency. I think it has been a 
very competent presentation and I think your agency does a very good 
job on the whole. 

I can’t escape the conclusion, however, that the Department of 
Commerce, the entire Department, doesn’t do as good a job for small 
business as it might. 

That is why, speaking personally, I wonder whether or not the activ- 
ities of the Small Business Administration shouldn’t be expanded to 
take care of all fields of small business activity. 

I would welcome any further suggestions that your office may have 
which might offer hope for a further expansion the small business 
community into the field of foreign trade. As you pointed out earlier 
in your statement, and I am sure we feel the same way, this is a tre- 
mendous potential for small business. We still haven’t tapped it. I 
would try to get you your appropriation, I think, if I believed that 
the activities that you pointed out were going to help to bring small 
business in, but I don’t think that scurrying around this country in the 
manner you point out would be helpful for that cause. 
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If you want to furnish a supplementary statement as to what you 


would like to do, we would be glad to receive it. 
Thank you very much, Mr. ‘Kearns, and thank you, gentlemen, very 


much for your testimony. 
Mr. Kearns. Under the impetus of your offer, we will try to come 


up with something. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 a.m. 


July 15, 1959.) 








PARTICIPATION OF SMALL BUSINESS IN FOREIGN 
TRADE AND FOREIGN AID 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMMIrTTeEE No. 3 oN Foreign TRADE, 
Foreren Arp, AND Basic METALS OF THE 
Setecr Committers To Connucr a Stupy AND 
INVESTIGATION OF THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
room 1304, New House Office Building, Hon, Sidney R. Yates (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Yates, Evins, Multer, and Brown. 

Also present: Irving Maness, counsel; Victor P. Dalmas, adviser to 
minority members; and Katherine C. Blackburn, research analyst. 

Mr. Yates. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we are privileged this morning to have with us Mr. 
Samuel C. Waugh, who is president of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 

Mr. Waugh, we would be delighted to hear your comments and 
your views on the activities of the Export-Import Bank, and how it 
will be of assistance to smal] business in foreign trade. 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL C. WAUGH, PRESIDENT, EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 


Mr. Waveu. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief report which I 
will be glad to read, if you would like to have me. 

We at the Export-Import Bank appreciate your committee’s invi- 
tation to testify on the relation of the Bank’s operation to small busi- 
ness, 

It may be useful to start with a brief explanation of the opera- 
tions of the Bank, which on February 12 of this year completed 25 
years of activity in the foreign lending field. 

As of June 30, this year, the Bank had authorized loans totaling 
$10.2 billion. Of this sum, $1.7 billion was not used for various rea- 
sons, among them that private financing proved to be available. Loan 
authorizations taken over by others, without recourse to the Bank, 
totaled $400 million. The Bank has disbursed $6.9 billion, of which 
amount almost half, or $3.4 billion, has already been repaid. There 
remain loan authorizations not yet disbursed totaling slightly more 
than $1.3 billion. 
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So on June 30 the Bank had outstanding loans and authorizations 
in 56 countries amounting to almost $4.8 billion, and we had an 
uncommitted lending authority of $2.2 billion. oat 

Gross earnings during our history have totaled over $1 billion. 
From these earnings there has been paid to the Treasury $260 mil- 
lion in interest on borrowed funds, as well as $196 million in dividends 
on the Bank’s $1 billion capital stock, all of which is held by the 
Treasury. s ; 

After paying all of the Bank’s administrative expenses and its 
modest losses to date, there remain $572 million of undivided profits 
or reserves which is currently being loaned. The Bank’s loans are 
made from the $1 billion of capital which, as previously stated, is 
held by the Treasury, and from our power to borrow $6 billion 
from the Treasury, which was authorized by the Congress in the 
latest amendment to the Bank’s statute. 

In addition to our activities under the Bank’s statute, we act ad- 
ministratively as agent with respect to $4.3 billion in other loans made 
by the U.S. Poems, particularly the International Cooperation 
Administration and its predecessor agencies. 

The Bank makes loans in foreign currencies derived from the sale 
abroad of surplus U.S. agricultural commodities. To date the Bank 
has authorized 71 credits in 12 of the 22 countries in which these 
loan funds have been provided, for a total equivalent of $33.8 mil- 
lion. Most of the 71 credits range in size from $100,000 to $500,000, 
that is dollars equivalent to the foreign currencies, of course, and 
28 are for less than $250,000. 

As our statute directs, the Bank exists to finance and facilitate 
U.S. foreign trade where private financial facilities are not available 
and to supplement the private facilities that are available. We are 
directed to loan only on businesslike terms, that is, on the basis of 
banking judgments regarding reasonable assurance of repayment. 

For many recent years of a world either at war or handicapped by 
peacetime maladjustments, private institutions have not been able 
to meet all the world’s financing needs for trade and investment. 
This is particularly true for medium and longer term needs, and for 
less- developed countries or other countries with great present day 
problems. 

In short, by the very nature of our mandate and our objectives, 
Export-Import Bank financing concentrates on operations of greater 
risk than tend normally to be assumed today by private business and 
banking. 

Our loans are of four types, in each of which small business plays 
a significant role and from each of which small business derives sub- 
stantial benefit. ° 

First, we make development loans for the construction of private 
enterprises and public facilities abroad. The development loans, as 
is true of all our loans, are almost exclusively for the procurement of 
U.S. materials, equipment and services. In assisting export sales for 
development projects, it would be impossible to single out any illus- 
trative group of companies, small or large, for we believe they in- 
clude almost every U.S. firm which regularly exports machinery or 
equipment that is used in development projects. 

We do not give blank checks to our borrowers, no matter how 
reputable a company may be or how promising a project may appear. 
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At the same time, although our administration of loans is directed 
to approving individual payments for the equipment orders, this 
process does not lend itself to a statistical calculation of the role of 
small business. For example, a good-sized project may involve orders 

laced with many dozens, and actually even hundreds, of suppliers 
in the United States. One of these orders may involve delivery, and 
therefore disbursement by the Bank, of several items at different 
times. And the time over which procurement, and also our payments, 
is spread may extend over a number of years. 

Furthermore, for some large projects, a major supplier, who may 
have developed the business through what sometimes is called a proj- 
ect department, may organize the procurement so that much of it 1s 
centralized. We then find it difficult to determine whether some 
small item priced at a few hundred dollars was procured from another 
firm, very likely from a small firm that was not itself interested in 
trying directly to develop so small a transaction with a foreign firm 
or government, unknown or unfamiliar to it. 

However, for our own interest we have tried to develop informa- 
tion, on a spot basis, of how far-reaching an effect our project loans 
have on U.S. suppliers. In appearing before this committee in 1957 
we mentioned the $14 million cement plant built in Indonesia with 
the aid of an Export-Import Bank loan. In that case we found out 
that our loan resulted in orders to over 1,000 suppliers in the United 
States. We also mentioned similar far-reaching results of steel-mill 
loans in Mexico. 

So today we present some fresh illustrations, and we have a couple 
of charts to help you visualize the positions. 

The first chart shows the results of a $1,157,000 loan for a grain 
storage project for the State of Pernambuco, in Brazil. As a result 
of our credit, orders were placed with 25 subcontractors, with 29 
plants, located in 16 States, involving over 80,000 employees. 

This chart, by the way, was furnished to us by the company that 
received the order for $1,157,000. They prepared these figures for 
us, and we then put them on the chart. 

Mr. Yates. Is it in order to state the name of the company? 

; Mr. Waveu. It is Black, Sivalls & Bryson, a Kansas City, Mo., 
rm. 

Another good illustration, which tells much about the spread of 
benefits is the Bank’s loans to the Pacific Steel Co. in Chile. Loans 
from our Bank total $76.6 million. Incidentally, $16 million has 
oa been paid, so the outstanding balance is approximately $60 
million. 

In addition to our loans the Chilean steel company spent during the 
past 10 years, about $120 million from its own resources on equip- 
ment, supplies and services purchased from the United States. The 
company’s purchasing agents’ records indicate that 8,194 individual 
orders have been placed with 909 individual U.S. firms. 

A second type of credit made by the bank embraces what we some- 
times call, for want of a better term, emergency credits. These in- 
clude such transactions as our lend-lease termination loans and recon- 
struction credits immediately after the war, and other loans made 
for dollar exchange to enable our trading partners to resume or main- 
tain normal purchases from U.S. exporters. Under these loans all 
our exporters, small and large, have benefited. The literally thou- 
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sands of individual transactions or payments assisted cannot be suc- 
cessfully distributed by size of firm benefited. 

Third, we make commodity loans, usually for a year, to assist in 
marketing our agricultural commodities abroad. Particularly, over 
the years we have authorized $979.5 million to finance the sale of 
over 5,600,000 bales of cotton. These credits, of course, help the 
cotton growers regardless of size. 

Fourth, at the request of U.S. manufacturers, we make what we 
call exporter credits. These assist our U.S. firms to complete sales 
which they cannot finance entirely through their own resources. In 
one way, these credits may be of particular interest to the committee, 
because in these transactions we deal directly with the U.S. exporter, 
rather than with the borrower abroad. 

Asa rule, these require at 20-percent downpayment by the importer 
overseas, and we purchase notes from the exporter to the extent of 
60 percent—that is without recourse—leaving 20 percent to be financed 
by the seller. 

Through exporter credits we assist both large and small transac- 
tions, and indeed the large transactions may themselves afford ex- 
tensive help to small businessmen. 

For example, this second chart shows how our large exporter cred- 
its can bring widespread benefits to many firms, including some of 
the smallest. These figures were prepared for us by the manufac- 
turer of a single plane, and they show us that orders placed with 
2,000 U.S. firms in 38 States as a result of a single $2 million airplane 
credit. Note that almost 30 percent of the orders go directly to firms 
classed as small business, with fewer than 500 employees. A further 
survey has shown that the major subcontractors in turn placed about 
30 percent of their contracts with their own small business suppliers. 
Adding the effect of these purchases, better than a third of the busi- 
ness made possible by the Export-Import Bank credit went to small 
firms. 

To give you the overall exporter credit picture, during fiscal 1959 
we made 66 exporter credits for $16.3 million. Of these, 10 were for 
amounts less than $10,000, and 12 for amounts greater than $10,000 
but less than $25,000. This activity in exporter credits suggests 
that they are proving a useful means to assist the financing of ex- 
ports by small business. A table summarizing these credits during 
the last fiscal year has already been submitted to your committee. In 
fact, it is attached to this statement. 

(The tabulation is as follows :) 


Credits by size groups authorized by Export-Import Bank on request of U.S. 
exporters or financial institutions,’ fiscal year 1959 








Cumu- Total of Cumula- 
Group Number pore credits tive total 
tota 
a 10 10 $68, 300 $68, 300 
$10.001 to $25,000 _- ksantcckevrueii Bae atinda bed tera 12 22 198, 000 266, 300 
I er 8 30 321, 500 587, 800 
$50.001 to $100,000__._.._..._________ a eee eee 15 45 1, 090, 500 1, 678, 300 
ID 5 i er eee ed eee ll 56 2, 193, 500 3, 871, 800 
a nF 


Senacsemaal 10 66 | 12, 459, 000 16, 330, 800 











1 Exclusive of increases in previously authorized credits totaling $784,772. 
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Mr. Waven. It is doubtful whether the experience of the Export- 
Import Bank supplies a firm basis to estimate, however roughly, the 
future role of small business in international trade. However, I will 
venture a personal guess that its participation will grow overall, and 
hence also in Export-Import Bank lending. 

For this there are a number of reasons, such as our continuously 
growing national experience of foreign countries and their markets. 
Much of this is derived from the compelling circumstances of world 
history which have enlarged our role in international affairs generally. 

Our growing interest has been expressed through larger numbers of 
our citizens traveling abroad, which has also stimulated interest in 
commercial contacts. Furthermore, our growing industrial capacity, 
while it continues to be largely sparked and absorbed by our domestic 
market, has stimulated an urge to find offshore outlets. 

At the same time, to moderate any excessive optimism, it is necessary 
to bear in mind certain limitations. As suggested earlier, foreign 
trade entails some risks not found domestically, and by the nature 
of our charter the Export-Import Bank deals particularly in risks 
that are not found attractive by the private market. Uncertainties, 
of course, tend to limit the attractiveness of the foreign field for the 
small businessman. 

In fact, whether large or small, most American firms tend to special- 
ize in meeting the demands of our large internal market and prefer 
the better known domestic market if there is some latitude for choice. 
In addition, international business requires certain specialized knowl- 
edge and special costs, in the way of economic and credit information, 
in dealings with foreign agents abroad, in the development and pro- 
motion of business, and possibly i in provision of service activities such 
as engineering design, installation and followup. 

These are, of course, quite general problems everywhere, but they 
may be less restrictive to small business firms in some foreign capital 
exporting countries, where a business is more likely to be founded in 
whole or in large part to engage in foreign trade, because of the small 
size of domestic markets. For small business firms in the United 
States, concentrating on our internal market, I do not know if we have 
reasonably sure information about the conditions under which the 
size and structure of the firms make entry into the foreign trade field 
attractive and financially sound. 

It may be that the most immediate obstacle to increased foreign 
trade activity by small business is the lack of knowledge—the lack of 
knowledge of opportunities and the limited knowledge of how to 
grasp opportunities. At the same time, it should be reemphasized 
that knowledge must also include knowledge of risks and of their 
appraisal. 

More knowledge is being made continually available by private 
trade organizations and by private banking institutions, which are 
generally expanding their foreign departments. Government 
agencies are also contributing a great ; deal in this field. Particularly 
our Government missions through their work abroad, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through its contacts with business at home, are 
continually improving the knowledge of trade opportunities and 
problems. 

The directors, officers and staff of the Export-Import Bank have 
made continuous and increasing efforts to make the private business 
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and financial world aware of the facilities we have to offer. It is our 
hope that these efforts are already bearing some fruit. 

I don’t believe it is necessary for me to read the attachment, gentle- 
men, it speaks for itself. 

Now, we have three charts some of you may have seen before, be- 
cause they have been used before the Appropriations Committee. 

Here is a good example of two credits where loans were made 
totaling $16.5 million, but the dollar cost of the two thermal plants 
bought in this country were $24,900,000. While on our books this 
shows a single credit, or two credits, at the most, it indicates that 40 
companies in 15 States received orders as a result of this financing. 

Where does the Export-Import Bank money go? The black color 
indicates the countries in which we have made loans. This is up to 
last December 31, 1958, and indicates that we have made loans in 
Canada for $375 million, Latin America, 3.6 billion, Europe 3.5 bil- 
lion (and that includes the lend lease loans made at the close of the 
war), in Africa, 250 million, in Australia for 27 million, and in Asia 
2 billion. 

Those are round figures, and I think I mentioned before we are 
now loaning in 56 countries. 

At the end of our 25 years, we made a chart which gave an overall 
financial picture. It indicates that up to February 12, 1959, we au- 
thorized some $10 billion in loans for over 1,600 individual credits. 
At that time we had disbursed—we had actually paid out, 6.6 billion 
and had committed at that time 1.6 billion. 

The commitments, gentlemen, are for orders that have been placed, 
where shipments have not as yet been made. We had received re- 
payments at that time of $3.3 billion, which was just half then of what 
we had disbursed. 

We had paid to the U.S. Treasury $438 million in interest and 
dividends. 

In addition, we had paid all of our own administration expense from 
earnings, charged off losses totaling 2.9 million of dollars, and at that 
time we indicated that we had $536 million as reserves. 

It is rather interesting that in going over these records our best 
estimate is that we have encouraged more than $1 billion in private 
investment to go overseas. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, Mr. Waugh, for your very ex- 
cellent and enlightening statement. 

What is the minimum loan that you would consider ? 

Mr. Waven. We have no minimum loan, Mr. Chairman. I think 
the smallest loan we made was $550 for a plow that went from Rome, 
Ga., down to Brazil. We have made numerous loans for $2,000, 
but we have no minimum, sir. 

Mr. Yates. The next question that comes to mind is one with ref- 
erence to your requirements. 

Suppose a manufacturer of saws—that was an example yester- 
day—a manufacturer of saws in a small town in this country wants to 
sell his saws abroad. He gets the information from the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce of the Department of Commerce as to where a 
likely market is, then he needs some credit and he comes to you. 


What do you require of him in order that he may obtain money from 
you? 
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Mr. Waveu. Normally, gentlemen, we limit our financing to capital 
goods. We do not have loans for items that would normally be han- 
dled by a commercial bank on a short term such as saws would be. 

In other words, while it is true we made new loans and allocations 
from credits previously made last year of just under $1 billion, that 
is a small percentage of the total amount of financing that is done 
overseas. 

Items such as saws are usually financed by the private banks, where 
we think that they should be, on a short-term basis. 

Mr. Yates. Suppose he can’t obtain financing from a private bank. 
Would you then consider the possibility of financing his requirements? 

Mr. Waveu. Well, yes, I think we would consider it, but I would 
feel that it would be a very dubious case to come within our category. 

Mr. Yates. The impression I received from your charts was a 
favorable one with respect to the subcontractor. Do most of your 
loans go to large businesses ? 

Mr. Waveu. No, they go both to large and small businesses, but 
the large development loans, such as the building of a thermal plant, 
or the installation of a steel mill, goes to what might be well called 
large business. 

On the other hand, that business gravitates down to the small busi- 
ness. I inspected a plant in Pittsburgh, if I may use a personal ex- 
perience, in March of this year, and there were 236 employees in the 
plant. It was the Lewis plant of Blaw-Knox, and in going through 
the plant I saw that there were orders there from Spain, from Chile, 
and from Austria, for steel mill equipment. 

I asked the plant superintendent what percentage of the work in 
this plant was being financed by the Export-Import Bank, and he 
said 90 percent. The president of Blaw-Knox spoke up and said, “I 
will say this: If we did not have these three orders being financed 
by the Export-Import Bank, this plant with 236 people would not 
be open today.” 

Mr. Yates. What interest does the Export-Import Bank pay to the 
Treasury at this time? 

Mr. Waven. We are paying today the highest rate of interest we 
have paid in 25 years, 434 percent. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Evins, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Evins. Yes, but first I want to thank Mr. Waugh for his fine 
statement to the committee. 

Over the 25 years you have been with the Export-Import Bank, 
you have made loans of approximately $10 billion. 

Mr. Wavex. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. And how much have your losses been ? 

Mr. Wavau. We have losses of $2.9 million that have been charged 
off to date. 

Mr. Evins. Now, of course, the Export-Import Bank’s basic statute, 
as you pointed out, was that you were created and designed to take 
risks in an area that commercial banks would not take the risk. In 
other words, you sort of filled the gap to provide credit in an area 
in which a vacuum exists. 

Are ‘m making these loans all pretty bankable loans where you 
are making a good profit? You would like your Bank, naturally, 
to make a favorable showing. We all do, but is it being run on a 
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strictly commercial bank basis? Or tell us about your losses, what 
they involve, and what types of loans you handled? 

Mr. Waveu. The problem of the original law—not the problem, 
that is not a good choice of words. When the law was originally 
written 25 years ago, it contained three basic principles which have 
never been changed. 

One, the Bank was organized to aid in financing the international 
trade of the United States. 

Second, we were to supplement and encourage and not compete 
with private capital. 

Third, the loans that are to be made in the judgment of the Di- 
rectors should offer reasonable assurance of repayment. 

Now, our cooperation in recent years with and from the private 
capital market has been exceptional. My own judgment, based on 
my banking experience, is that the reason the private capital market 
does not take more of the loans we are making is because of the term 
of the loans. In other words, the private banks like to keep reason- 
ably liquid, and seldom go into a term of more than 1 or 2 years. 

It has not been the interest rate in my judgment that has affected 
the capital markets taking more financing, it has been the term of the 
loans. 

Now, our loans are made both to governments, to private corpora- 
tions, and to private businesses overseas. Sometimes we take the finan- 
cial statements of the private institutions alone, sometimes we ask for 
a bank guarantee which is more or less common; in certain countries 
where they are short of money they will often guarantee loans that 
we make for particular customers. 

Mr. Evins. What is the average length of your loans? 

Mr. Waveu. It is hard to figure an average rate, because we make 
loans for cotton and agriculture for 1 year, we make loans for agri- 
cultural equipment for 3 years, we make airplane loans for 5 years, 
jetplane loans for 7 years, we make loans for steel mill equipment or 
the opening of a copper mine, or for electric thermal plant for up as 
high as 20 years, with a 2- or 3-year waiting period during the time 
it is being manufactured. 

' I don’t believe I answered your question, sir, with reference to 
osses. 

The Bank has had in history, and I am now speaking for my pred- 
ecessors, an exceptionally good record. I think it is rather unusual 
that in the 25-year history of the Bank, no loan has ever been charged 
off that was made to a government. The $2,900,000 worth of loans 
were all private loans, but I hasten to add, and I have reported this 
to the Banking and Currency Committee, that the slow loans we 
have, and we have two or three very slow loans, are in the unpaid 
portion of our portfolio. That is always true in any banking 
business. 

For example, we have reported in great detail the fact that we 
have some $29 million of loans unpaid from China, loans that were 
made to Chiang Kai-shek when he was on the mainland. Now that he 
is off the mainland, we carry those unpaid loans fully reserved, but 
they are in default at this particular time. 

We also have some loans delinquent today in Bolivia. We have 
another problem case with a private mining operator in Mexico, so 
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all told we have some problem loans which we are constantly working 
on, which is normal in a banking portfolio. 

Mr. Evins. How were your losses in the lend-lease program, how 
are they working out ? 

Mr. Wauau. To date I have been talking entirely in the operation 
of the Export-Import Bank with our appropriated funds. We don’t 
show any losses in the lend-lease operations. 

Mr. Evins. You canceled out a lot of the lend-lease agreements? 

Mr. Wavueu. You are referring now to the lend-lease that we are 
financing ? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Wauau. We have had no defaults on those loans. We had one 
request for a postponement from one country a year ago in November, 
but the financial position of that country is today so good when the 
payment came due in July, this July 1, they paid in full and did not 
take advantage of the deferment. Those payments are being made 
right along. 

Mr. Evins. Actually, then, the Export-Import Bank has had pre- 
ferred or gilt-edge loans. There have been marginal loans canceled 
out not in your portfolio or accountable to the Export-Import Bank ? 

Mr. Wavau. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Evins. You handled clearance and finalizing of all lend-lease 
loans ? 

Mr. Wavau. No, these lend-lease loans were loans to the European 
governments at the end of the war, and were simply turned over to 
us after settlement had been made. 

Mr. Evins. You are administering the remaining portions of lend- 
lease. Are they all working out? 

Mr. Waveu. Yes, sir, we have had no defaults in principal and 
interest, other than the one I just mentioned. 

Mr. Evins. Now, you indicated that you had borrowing authority 
of $6 billion from the Treasury in a recent enactment to the bank stat- 
ute. How much has been utilized ? 

Mr. Wavuau. We have $2.2 billion unused. 

Mr. Evins. We on the committee gain the impression that when you 
make a big loan to a big concern, this concern makes subcontracts, and 
small business participates in the subcontracts—that it sort of trickles 
down. 

In other words, the small business benefit from an Export-Import 
Bank loan is ultimately somehow trickled down to benefit the work- 
ingman and the small subcontractor, the small businessman. That is 
the way we can calculate in the general picture a loan by the Export- 
Import Bank, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wauveu. Yes, sir, I think that is a rather fair conclusion, that 
is a conclusion that we reach—that the small businessman with com- 
paratively few employees very seldom operates direct in the export 
field, but he will usually operate through a larger manufacturer, or 
through a broker or an export agent who will act as his agent. 

Mr. Evins. Do you consider the government of the country in 
=e a borrower expects to engage in business before you make the 

oan 

Mr. Waveu. You mean the financial position of the government, 
today? We most certainly do. 
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Mr. Evrns. I believe your chart shows that your loans generally are 
all over the world, but you must have some areas in which the Bank 
decides not to make loans, is that correct ? 

Mr. Waveu. We do have certain areas in which the bank does not 
make loans at certain times. In other words, there are countries 
today that are in questionable financial position so we sit down with 
their authorities and try to work out their problems. 

Mr. Evins. It has been called to our attention that some exporting 
concerns are worrying today about exporting to Cuba. Are you mak- 
ing loans to concerns doing business in Cuba under the present 
circumstances ? 

Mr. Waveu. We are not making loans in Cuba, today. We have 
two sizable loans in Cuba today. One has been intervened, and the 
other is being investigated. Both of U.S. firms, one the International 
‘Telephone & Telegraph Co. which has the major interest in the Cuban 
Telephone Co., and the other is the American Foreign Power Co., 
which has the major interest in the power company in Cuba. We 
have not made any loans in Cuba, recently. 

Mr. Evrns. Is that because of the judgment by the directors or man- 
agement of the Export-Import Bank of the prevailing political insta- 
bility ? 

Mr. Waven. Perhaps it would be better to say we have not had any 
applications for loans. : 

Mr. Evrns. Well, that wasa very astute answer. I think that is all, 
Mr. Chairman, at this time. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, it has been my very fortunate privi- 
lege and experience to be able to go to many parts of the world 
where the Banking and Currency Committee was giving particular 
attention to the operation of the Export-Import Bank, and I can’t 
forego the opportunity to say to Mr. Waugh that I have always been 
extremely well impressed with the operations of the Export-Import 
Bank wherever I have been. Wherever I have made inquiries I have 
been impressed because the people in those countries were most enthu- 
siastic about the operations of the Export-Import Bank, and that goes, 
of course, for those Americans who have had occasion to do business 
with the Bank in connection with their operations outside the country, 
and I am pleased to say that again. 

I think it would be well to say that my subcommittee in the last 
session of Congress had Mr. Waugh and his associates before it when 
we inquired into its operations, particularly with reference to its 
effect on small business. I think the committee then was satisfied 
that the Export-Import Bank was doing a good job for small business 
as well as big business, though most of the loans were big loans. The 
figures and facts he submitted at the time indicated there were hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of small businessmen who were supplyin 
services and equipment and material to the larger borrowers, which 
they in turn either shipped directly or as part of what they were 
shipping abroad. 

I think I may have misled my distinguished colleague, Mr. Evins, in 
the suggestion that he ask a question about the lend-lease, and I would 
like to straighten it out. 

The lend-lease loans, are they loans that your Bank is administering, 
or are they loans your Bank has made? 
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Mr. Waveu. Both. And thank you, Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Mutrer. You inherited some that were turned over to you for 
administration, and others you made directly ? 

Mr. Wavueu. These were all made in 1941 and 1942 by the Govern- 

ment, but the Export-Import Bank’s funds were used for the purpose. 
They were turned over to us really to service for the Government; 
yes, sir. 
* Mr. Mucrer. Now, in referring to the fact that you try to make 
loans available where they are otherwise not available, I think you must 
always bear in mind, and correct me if I am wrong, that you do not 
try to make funds available to bad credit risks. 

If the Bank turns down a borrower or an applicant because he is 
a bad credit risk, you don’t step in and make funds available there. 
It is only if it is a good loan that you will step in and make the money 
available, if it is not available through private sources. 

Mr. Waveu. That is correct. 

I think perhaps for the benefit of the committee, I might explain 
that there are many instances where the banks come to us with bor- 
rowers wherein they will take the first 1 or 2, or possibly 3 years of 
a piece of financing, if we will carry the other portion of the loan that 
might run 2, 3, or 4, or 5 years, and it is in that connection that we 
work very closely with the private banks. 

I think our records will indicate that we arranged for or sold nearly 
$100 million of our paper last year without recourse. 

Mr. Motrer. I think the total of such loans has been sold without 
recourse running between 400 and 600 millions ? 

Mr. Waveu. Four, sir. 

Mr. Mutrer. Those are loans you made in the first instance because 
private financing was not available, but after you made the loan and 
the loan was seasoned, you were able to sell it to private or commer- 
cial bankers without recourse ? 

Mr. Waveu. Largely, sir. In other words, bankers would take a 
portion of the loan. Many private bankers like to have U.S. Gov- 
ernment through the Export-Import Bank stay in with them even 
though they would carry as high as 90 percent of the loan, they still 
like to have us carry 10 percent of the loan. There is an obvious rea- 
son why they would like to have the Export-Import Bank connected 
with them in their financing. 

Mr. Mutter. In connection with commodity loans, you are not in 
competition with the Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. Wavau. No, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. They are financing the farmer. 

Mr. Waveu. Our cotton loans are all made through the private 
sector. 

Mr. Mutter. In other words, when it comes to the commercial sale 
of the commodities abroad, then they will come to you and if it is a 
good loan you will finance it ? 

Mr. Wavueu. We usually finance—for example, we have financed 
in the last few months both Austria and Japan. We authorized a 
loan of $30 million to the Bank of Japan and for the purchase of cot- 
ton, and they will open bank accounts with as many as 23 banks 
throughout the United States, and they will handle letters of credit in 
that particular manner. 
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As the cotton is shipped, we make our payment accordingly. 

Mr. Mutter. I think you financed some sales of farm commodities 
to the Middle East, too, did you not? 

Mr. Waueu. No, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. To India? 

Mr. Waveu. No, sir. That is under Public Law 480, sir, under 
what we call, when we are referring to the House, to the Cooley loans 
where we get 25 percent of that to loan back to U.S. private business 
in that particular area. This is all local currency financing and does 
not come out of our dollar funds. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Waugh, this is a most interesting, fine picture to 
see. What was the percent of your total loans which have gone to gov- 
ernments, and what percent to private companies or individuals? 

Mr. Waveu. I cannot give you that figure, sir. I will say this, 
that in number of loans that we have made, the largest number of 
loans have gone to the private sector, but in the dollar volume, the 
largest percentage of the dollar volume goes to governments or gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr. Brown. Those loans to governments are for public facilities, 
and in some instances public utilities, are they ? 

Mr. Waveau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Are they also for public-owned industry in those 
countries, in some instances ? 

Mr. Wauvau. In some instances, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Now, do you have a breakdown of what percent of 
your loans have gone for utilities and facilities, what percent to in- 
dustrials, and what percent agriculture? 

Mr. Waucu. We developed for our own use, and I am sorry I do 
not have it, but will furnish a copy to the committee, as to what our 
funds have been used for over the 25 years. I am sorry I don’t have 
it with me. 

Mr. Brown. With the chairman’s permission, could it be inserted 
at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Yates. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Export-IMporRT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Credits authorized 1934 to March 31, 1959, inclusive, classified by purposes 


Classification 
Be CRI EC HINO ae a eed a ee $613, 567, 079. 21 
2. Transportation and communications___.._.___._.________ 1, 449, 939, 312. 56 
Rc RRR ACN i cela ee 506, 349, 636. 84 
i Sei MER ERNE INE OG a ra 1, 194, 447, 464. 36 
5. Metal reining and fabricatifie.. 222-2. 2 559, 827, 288. 56 
arama © CAs sr ng he et) ee 527, 097, 995. 34 
4, Moker supply and irrigation... 3g ooo he 210, 422, 951. 96 
NR ee el 29, 942, 400. 00 
Ser on a eg 2, 101, 375, 155. 71 
RO erica memes a ee I a) 2, 903, 654, 250. 00 
ER POP TION Bs 8 ed ee cst bee Fk eh ie 


90, 918, 964. 09 





RES COND oi Begin tebe es Sa Sa ee ee Re eS 10, 187, 542, 498. 63 
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Mr. Brown. Now, as I understand it, a good portion of your loans 
are made to, say, industries in these countries, such as Haiti, Para- 
guay, and so forth—such as a cement plant. Do they often have some 
U.S. money in those industries, too ? 

Mr. Waueu. There is a whole gamut of plans that are used. I 
wonder, sir, if I could answer your question by giving you a specific 
illustration on how it develops. 

Mr. Brown. I wish you would. 

Mr. Wavueu. In 1940, the Export-Import Bank, and Nacional Fi- 
nanciera, which is a sort of RFC in Mexico, decided to build a 
steel mill at Monclova, Mexico. Monclova was a typical little town 
down there with two automobiles registered in the town, no paving, 
no hospital—it was a very, well, I don’t want to use an uncompli- 
mentary term, but it wasn’t very much of a city. 

The steel mill was originally principally owned by the Mexican 
Government. They could see the war coming and they wanted to 
have a steel mill operation. Ten percent was owned at that time, at 
the outset, by U.S. citizens. 

Now, that steel mill today at Monclova, Mexico, has developed a 
city of, they say, 35,000, and I will be conservative and say 25,000 
people. They have three hospitals, they have paved streets, they have 
beautiful schools, they have fine residences, modest residences for the 
workmen. There were 1,600 automobiles registered from that place 
last year instead of 2 in 1940. The employees of the steel mill re- 
ceive today $5 per day, plus fringe benefits. They originally re- 
ceived 1 peso, or 50 cents a day, 4 years ago. 

Now from that 90-percent government owned plant, we have en- 
couraged them to get this ownership into the private sector as fast as 
they could. Four years ago when we made a loan, when I first came 
with the Bank, they had 87.5 percent in the public sector, still. To- 
day they tell me that now over 40 percent is owned in the private sec- 
tor, and gradually they are selling to the private sector. 

Now, the same thing can be illustrated in Chile, at the Huachipato 
steel mill at Concepcion, Chile. Today that is almost out of the pub- 
lic sector, except the fact that the Government has a debt. 

So while at the outset you sometimes make these loans in the pub- 
lic sector, frankly because there is not enough private money in the 
country to develop the industry from time to time we encourage these 
poopie to turn the ownership to the private sector. We are great be- 
ievers in the Export-Import Bank, of the private enterprise and 
American know-how system. 

These two steel mills, incidentally, both are operated with man- 
agement contracts here in the United States. 

Mr. Brown. That is very interesting, and it is part of what I 
wanted to know. 

I notice here also on your reports where, for instance, there is a 
company that had borrowed money from your Bank—General Elec- 
tric, Argentina. 

Now, tell me about that company. 

Mr. Waveu. That is what we call a mixed company, they have both 
Argentine and United States capital in it. 
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Mr. Brown. Do you recall what percent of the money is Argentine 
and what percent United States? 

Mr. Waveu. No, sir, I donot know. 

Mr. Brown. Would you say there would be more U.S. money in it 
than Argentine ? 

Mr. Waven. I think in this particular instance there might be, but 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Brown. In this case, this company during one brief period bor- 
rowed, let’s say, $300,000 from your bank. What percent interest 
would they pay? 

Mr. Waveu. Our interest rates vary, depending upon the term and 
the rate of interest we pay the Treasury of the United States. 

Our interest rate to the borrowers today is 534 percent on a loan of 
that type. Interest rates, of course, have gone up. Five years ago that 
might have been a 5-percent loan. 

Incidentally, on our annual statement we indicate the actual rate of 
the interest charged on every development loan that we make. 

Mr. Brown. Now, I have this statement, Export-Import Bank 
credit authorized January 1 to June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Waveu. In the exporter credits, we do not indicate the interest 
but in the loans that we make direct we do. The exporter credits are 
loans that we make on that 60-20-20 basis that I mentioned in my 
statement. 

Mr. Brown. To follow through that for just a moment, here a U.S. 
firm goes into a foreign country and with help of capital from private 
individuals establishes a firm in that country, and you make long-term 
loans to them at a reasonable rate of interest. That is part of your 
operation ; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Waveu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Are the repayments made in dollars? 

Mr. Waveu. All of our loans are made in dollars, we collect dollars, 
we take no exchange risk. 

Mr. Brown. Now, suppose that a company, a U.S. company wanted 
to go into an operation of that kind, and say that the total capital in- 
vestment on fixed capital items would run $100,000, just for example. 

How much equity would you expect them to have before you would 
make a loan? 

Mr. Wavucu. We try to follow sound banking practices, Mr. Con- 
gressman. We like to get 50 percent equity. We are not always 
successful. 


Mr. Brown. What is the least equity that you recall where you made 
a loan ? 

Mr. Wavuceu. Well, again I say we might make a loan with a smaller 
equity if we could obtain from the borrower a guarantee from one of 
the local banks that would guarantee the payment of the loan. I don’t 
have any thought in mind 

Mr. Brown. Have you ever put up 90 percent of the total capital 
requirement ? 

Mr. Waveu. I doubt it. 

Mr. Brown. Have you put up 75? 

Mr. Wavuau. I imagine we Save. When we talk about capital re- 
quirements, let me explain. We don’t loan money for working capital. 
We loan our money for purchases in the United States. 
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Mr, Brown. I understand. 

Mr. Waveu. I just wanted to clarify the record on that. — 

Mr. Brown. You will agree the hardest part of the capital to raise 
is for fixed capital. A man can get working capital. 

Now, in some instances you do put up as much as 75 percent. 

Mr. Wavueu. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Brown. Now let’s go back a few years, when some of these 
countries wanted to sell their lead and zinc resources. Did the Export- 
Import Bank lend any funds to any U.S. companies that went into 
Mexico and Peru to help those people develop their resources 

Mr. Wavucu. I remember a loan we made to a company in Guatemala 
to develop some lead business. At the time it was thought we should 
do everything we could to help people get employed in Guatemala, 
and it was a loan that I would say was a calculated risk. 

I will also say, and perhaps 1 would like to say it off the record, I 
was tremendously relieved when it was paid in full. 

Mr. Brown. It did not gosour ? 

Mr. Waveu. It did not. I was afraid it would. 

Mr. Brown. One reason I might suggest is that imports of lead and 
zinc into this country in the past 4 or 5 years have multiplied several- 
fold, so that probably bailed Guatemala out. 

Now, have there been any other instances? 

Mr. Wavueu. We made a manganese loan, one of the loans we have 
in default. It was made at the time the Government wanted man- 
ganese, and it was made to an American firm that went to Mexico. 
That was a real difficult case, and we are going to suffer a very sub- 
stantial loss because of the lack of ability and lack of raw material 
in the mine. 

We also took a loss last year, the largest loss the Bank has ever 
taken, on a sulfur operation in Mexico for a private firm. 

Mr. Brown. Now, on lead and zinc, has the Export-Import Bank 
lent any money to National Lead, St. Joseph Lead 

Mr. Waven. No, sir, I do not think we have any loaned for lead 
and zinc. We have, however, made loans for the opening of copper 
mines in certain countries. The largest individual loan that we have 
ever made for a private company without a guarantee was $100 million 
loan made to the Southern Peru Copper Co., which is owned by a 
consortium of four U.S. companies, American {‘melter, Cerro de Pasco, 
Phelps-Dodge, and Dumont Mining—I am quoting from memory, 
T think I am correct on that. 

That operation is going to cost between $200 and $250 million. 
They came to us originally, sir, to have one company make the loan, 
and were told they did not have enough equity. They went out and 
got three other partners. 

Now, that loan will assist in opening a copper mine in the next 12 
months. They have been working on it now for over 3 years and 
the production of copper we think will be in demand, and at the same 
time it will result in an estimate of $30 million per year foreign 
exchange earnings for the Government of Peru. 

We have made other loans of that type for the development of iron 


ore in Brazil, also in Peru, but we, to my knowledge, have never made 
lead or zinc loans. 
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Mr. Brown. Now, when these automobile plants spring up in 
Europe, where there was some U.S. money involved in them, and also 
European investments, did the Export-Import Bank make any loans? 

Mr. Wavuau. We made one loan to Simca, in France, which is the 
company that Chrysler now owns 25 percent, for the purchase of 
highly specialized machine tools in this country. The loan I think 
it was $10 million for the purchase of machine tools in this country. 

Mr. Brown. Now, in addition to these loans to these foreign com- 
panies that are started partially with money in the host country and 
American money, in addition to that you also lend to exporters in 
this country when they sell overseas; is that right ? 

Mr. Wauau. Yes, sir. We do not loan to exporters directly. We 
do buy paper from exporters on their sales overseas, which amounts 
to the same thing as far as you are concerned. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, what you are doing is discounting their 
receivables ? 

Mr. Waveu. Yes, sir, in specific cases. 

Mr. Brown. That is a short-term operation ? 

Mr. Wauveu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. What percent of your total credits made available 
would that constitute ? 

Mr. Wavucu. A very modest percentage of the total as far as dollars 
and cents are concerned. We made $16 million last year, and the 
number of credits we made were 66 credits out of a total of 123 
credits authorized, and 135 allocated. In other words, out of a total 
of 258 credits authorized and allocations under previous credits, 66 
for a total of $16 million were for exporter credits. 

Mr. Brown. As I understand that, if the XYZ company, incorpo- 
rated in the United States sold to an importer in Japan, $100,000 
worth of coal, he could come to the Bank 

Mr. Waven. Capital goods only for exporters. 

Mr. Brown. All right, let’s say coal mining equipment. 

Mr. Waven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. He could come to the Export-Import Bank and dis- 
count his $100,000 receivable at the Bank ? 

Mr. Wavanu. No, sir. Let me take it on this basis. For the pur- 
pose of easy identification, we call it a 20-20-60 plan. In other words, 
we have 144, I think it is, exporters who come to us and bring their 
financial statements and the names of as many of their customers 
as they can, and we authorize lines of credit for them in individual 
cases. The importer pays 20 percent down. The exporter—U5S. ex- 
porter carries 20 percent, and we discount without recourse, 60 percent. 

Roughly speaking, on a $100,000 transaction, it would be $20,000 
down, 20 carried by the exporter, and we could discount $60,000. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, these short-term credits that you make 
available to exporters in this country are to export firms, as such, not 
to manufacturers? 

Mr. Wavan. Oh, no, they are mostly to manufacturers, sir. There 
are a few export concerns, as such, but mostly to manufacturers. 

Mr. Brown. So it is a difference in terminology here. When you 
referred to the 144 exporters, who are they ? 

Mr. Wauven. I say 144 U.S. firms doing business in the inter- 
national field, for the most part export people, manufacturing people. 
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Mr. Brown. So, in other words, the principle I was stating was 
right, but the $100,000 was wrong. You will furnish $60,000. 

Mr. Waveu. That is correct. The list of the firms that have credit 
lines with us are all listed in the semiannual statement. 

Mr. Brown. And it is all capital items ? 

Mr. Waueu. Yes, sir. We try to make loans for want of a better 
phrase that will either earn dollars for the borrowers and the re- 
cipient countries or save them dollars. In other words, we are trying 
to develop the economy of these countries—to put them on a better 
position from an economic standpoint, and for that reason we stay out 
of the soft goods and the luxury items, which is a field that causes 
most of the difficulty. 

Mr. Brown. One more question: There was a man about a year 
ago who came back after a trip to Greece, he had been there several 
times, and he was telling eeeheie around about the need for motels 
in Greece, they just didn’t have facilities to take care of the tourists. 

Now, what about real estate loans by the Export-Import Bank? 

Mr. Wavueu. Mr. Congressman, you have entered into a field that 
has probably caused us more concern than any field we have delved 
into In several years. 

We know that there is a great need to increase tourism. We know 
that they need hotels and motels throughout the world. 

We have a special committee studying this particular phase of 
business. The big problem has been twofold. 

One, the average hotel or motel in a foreign country does not re- 
quire a very large percentage of the purchase of materials from the 
United States. 

Two, the hotel people—and I say this with respect—who are trying 
to build hotels around the world are not anxious to put in very much 
in the way of equity. 

Now, we believe in the Export-Import Bank that we should finance 
the dollar cost of the hotels and motels that are being built abroad— 
we believe that we should. 

Second, we believe that there should be a fair amount of equity in 
the hotels. 

Three, we fight shy from building what I refer to, and which they 
resent, as luxury hotels. We have loaned money on three hotels in 
our history, Mr. Multer knows, for he has been in some of them. 
We have loaned money in Panama, Bogota and Caracas. Two of the 
hotels loans are being paid and the third has been paid in full. 

Now, it is true that they need motels and hotels. We are helping 
them through ICA build motels in Spain. They don’t call them mo- 
tels, they have a Spanish name for them, 40 or 45 rooms. Through 
the Public Law 480 development loan percentage that Spain retains 
a certain percentage is used for this purpose. 

We are being pressed very hard in the Bank by U.S. companies to 
finance hotels in areas where they should have hotels, but where the 
risk, I think, is simply tremendous. 

Mr. Brown. Now, what is that risk in your mind ? 

Mr. Wavuecu. Well, in the first place, the risk in building a hotel 
is management, one, and the hotels cost more than they thought they 
would, and the fact that there is a comparatively small percentage 
of U.S. dollar cost in equipment that goes in the hotels and an even 
smaller percentage that goes into motels. In a hotel you have U.S. 
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elevators, air conditioning and electrical equipment. In a motel, most 
of it is domestic equipment. , 

Mr. Brown. You are speaking of the unusual risk as far as the bank 
views the risk. All those risks would be involved here if they were 
built in the United States, too, as far as management and amount of 
equity, and so forth, right? 

Mr. Waven. That is correct, but, of course, you have the exchange 
risk in addition in these other countries. 

Mr. Brown. That is what I wanted to get into. The exchange 
is a real problem, as is political stability. 

Mr. Waveu. That is correct. When they come to us and we say 
we will loan you dollars, for the most part the exchange risk has 
kept them from going ahead with particular contracts. 

Then, too, let me call your attention to the fact that hotels are being 
built all around the world with private capital. I have just returned 
from Portugal and Spain. Portugal has 3 new hotels built in the last 
3 years. Spain has a new hotel built. The hotels that they are asking 
us to finance today are hotels where private capital is not available. 

Mr. Brown. So generally you try to shy away from real estate 
loans, as such ? 

Mr. Waueu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. That is capital developments in real estate. 

Mr. Waveu. On the other hand, I want to say that we are strain- 
ing ourselves on these hotel appropriations because we think it is im- 
portant. It is important to the airlines, it is important as a dollar 
earner, it is important for the whole international picture to build 
hotels. 

Our big problem, frankly, is to try to get reasonable hotels and not 
luxury hotels monumental in type. 

Mr. Brown. One of the quickest ways is to generate tourism, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Waveu. Yes, it is a good dollar earner. I should say it is a 
wonderful way, but let me respectfully call your attention to the fact 
that most of the hotels that they are asking us to finance the mini- 
mum cost today is $14 a room, and that means it is difficult for even 
Government employees who now travel on $12 a day. You gentle- 
men might think that over. 

Mr. Brown. Please understand, Mr. Waugh, I am not suggesting 
that you have made any mistake in your policy at all, and if I were 
handling the money, I would want to make sure they put up some 
equity money. 

Mr. Waveu. | will repeat we are trying as hard as we can to satisfy 
the demand for these hotel loans. They are very difficult. 

Perhaps I should also call your attention to the fact that in certain 
countries we get Public Law 480 local currency funds which we are 
delighted to loan. We already helped finance the remodeling of a 
hotel in Colombia with a Public Law 480 money. 

Mr. Brown. Does small business get into that? 

Mr. Waven. That is mostly domestic cost, mostly local cost in 
Colombia. 

Mr. Brown. Are American firms involved ? 

Mr. Wavueu. It is managed by the International Hotel Co. 

Mr. Brown. You couldn’t say small business is in on any of those? 
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Mr. Wavueu. I don’t know enough about it. 

Mr. Yates. Managed or owned by International ? 

Mr. Waveu. I think they both own and manage it. It isn’t in the 

capital of Colombia, it is in Barranquilla, Colombia. We lent the 
equivalent of about $100,000 in local currency, Colombia local cur- 
rency, for the purpose of remodeling that hotel. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, can a small business operator, who knows 
the hotel business, come to you and work out some arrangement where 
he could get in on the counterpart currency that was generated by 
Public Law 480 somewhere in a motel or hotel ? 

Mr. Wavueu. There is no reason why he couldn’t, if he had the 
equity. This is for U.S. private business abroad. 

Of course, all Public Law 480 loans have to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the government in which the loans are being made. 

Mr. Brown. Is that the jinx? 

Mr. Waueu. No, that isn’t the jinx. Most operators of motels 
would rather do business in this country than to go to some foreign 


country where they are not familiar with the operations, the language, 
the customs, and so on. 


Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. I have one question that was inspired by Mr. Brown’s 
questioning. 

You talked about the fact that one of your loans went to four 
American firms for the development of copper mines, or was that for 
the purchase of copper mining equipment ? 

Mr. Wavucu. The loan was ; made to the Southern Peru Copper Co. 
The four U.S. companies own the company in varying amounts, but 
our loan was for purchase of U.S. equipment in this country. 

Mr. Yares. For the development of their mine? 

Mr. Waueu. For the development of that mine. This includes 
railroad equipment, dock equipment, it included mining operations, 
trucks, and every color, kind and description of capital goods. 

Mr. Yares. Is the chart which was appended to your statement a 
list of all the business done by the E meet -Import Bank during the 
fiscal year, July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959 ? 

Mr. Waven. Oh, no, this is only the exporter credits we talked 
about. 

Mr. Yares. Only on the exporter credits ? 

Mr. Wavau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Not all loans? 

Mr. Wavueu. Not the development loans, no, sir. 

I have a figure which I had prepared. for another inquiry which 
gives the total number of credits that the Bank has authorized, the 
approved a illocations under previous credits authorized, the disburse- 
ments, repayments, income collected on loans, which I will be glad to 
furnish the committee if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Yares. All right, this chart may be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The chart appears in appendix F, p. 166.) 

Mr. Yates. I have a further question with respect to the chart. 

Mr. Brown made reference to one company which had invested in 
Argentina. Are there other American companies which have invested 
in the companies which are listed in this chart ? 
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Mr. Waven. Oh, yes; there are many loans to jointly owned com- 
anies in various parts of the world, and, of course, all of our Public 
uaw 480 local currency loans are made to U.S. companies, or the 

affiliates. 

Mr. Yates. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, please. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Waugh, there are one or two things I would like 
to have the record clear on. 

No. 1, I might say with reference to hotels, I think before you became 
President of the Bank a subcommittee I chaired was ready to take a 
position against your Bank doing any more financing of hotels, but 
we came to the conclusion that they were good projects. I think it has 
worked out all right, proving that our first impression that it was 
something the Bank should not get into, was wrong. 

Now with reference to the interest that you pay, you say you are 
now paying 4% percent interest, which is the highest you ever paid. 

The only moneys your Bank has to use is the billion dollars of paid-in 
capital, which came from the U.S. Treasury, and the loans that you 
get from the U.S. Treasury. You don’t have the right to float bonds 
or do borrowing outside ? 

Mr. Waveu. Plus the fact that we use the accumulated reserves. 

Mr. Mutter. A billion dollars of paid-in capital from the U.S. 
Treasury, and $6 billion as authorized by the law constitutes a revolv- 
ing fund, plus your earnings ? 

Mr. Wavcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Muurer. The rate of interest you pay to the U.S. Treasury for 
your borrowings from the U.S. Treasury is in accordance with a 
formula fixed by the statute ? 

Mr. Waveun. It is in accordance with a formula fixed by the U.S. 
Treasury in which they give us a new rate upon the first day of the 
month for the borrowings during that month. 

Mr. Mutter. Isn’t that fixed by the underlying statute, you pay the 
cost plus an override? 

Mr. Wavueu. No; that is not the way itis worded. It is worded that 
we pay the cost as given to us by the Secretary of the Treasury, but it 
doesn’t say cost of money. It has always been higher than the overall 
cost of money to the Treasury. 

Mr. Muurer. Of course, they are entitled to get back the necessary 
internal cost to their department for administration, so there would 
be no loss in handling the money for your Bank. The reason you are 
paying a higher rate of interest to the U.S. Treasury is because 
the U.S. Treasury is paying a higher interest on its borrowings. 

Mr. Wavueun. That is correct, but I think I should insert that on 
the lend-lease, and the reconstruction loans that were made in 1942, 
the U.S. Treasury has loaned us the money at exactly the same rate 
that we collect on these lend-lease funds. 

We are doing this business for the Government, and those loans 
were made to the foreign governments at rates as low as 23% and 3 
percent, so the Treasury has loaned us sufficient funds at the exact 
rate that those lend-lease loans made years ago are bearing, so it is 
only the current loans that we are making where we pay the 43 
percent. 
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Mr. Brown. That is a very interesting point, because in the Rural 
Electrification Administration there is a similar setup and much of 
that money loaned to the REA was originally three-quarters of 1 
percent, or 1 percent, and as it has been paid back in, the Treasury 
has not made that money available on a revolving fund basis to the 
REA at 1 percent, but in this instance they have given us the benefit 
of the lower interest rate, is that true? 

Mr. Waveu. I don’t know about the example you use, but of the 
lend-lease loans we have listed in our books, they are loaning us the 
money at the same rate that we are collecting the money. In other 
words, we are not taking a loss on those particular loans. 

Mr. Mutrer. The Treasury must absorb the loss when you compare 
it with what they have to pay for money today ? 

Mr. Waueu. Surely. 

Mr. Murer. What is the total amount of the lend-lease loans? 

Mr. WavuGu. Approximately a billion dollars. 

Mr. Mutter. Now with reference to your so-called 20-20-60 pro- 
gram, your Bank has issued pamphlets and literature on the subject, 
and you have had them distributed on a very wide base, both through 
the Department of Commerce and the Small Business Administra- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Waueu. Yes, sir; and we have attended meetings at 10 of the 
12 Federal Reserve districts. We have invited people to come in, 
and we have told our story as often and as well as we can. 

Mr. Mutrer. And the fact that you have 144 exporters on this ap- 
proved list does not mean it is limited to 144, that is all that have 
come in and qualified up to now ¢ 

Mr. Waveu. The more that come, the better we like it. 

Mr. Mutrer. And that is an avenue open to small business? 

Mr. Waueéu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutrer. And that covers the manufacturer of any American 
products, finished products, textiles, wearing apparel, and things 
of that kind? 

Mr. Wavueu. No, sir; capital goods only. 

Mr. Muurer. Only capital goods? 

Mr. Waueu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murer. Now is that a firm rule that there must be 20 percent 
invested in the capital goods by the importer, 20 percent by the ex- 
porter, and 60 percent that you will then take for discount ? 

Mr. Waueu. That has been our rule to date, but I can say to the 
committee that the Board of Directors is in the process right now 
of studying whether or not we could or should possibly reduce this 
downpayment, or the amount held by the shipper. 

This whole exporter program was an experiment that we have been 
working on, as you know, for the last 2 or 3 years, we have made 
several changes and have worked with the exporters and the world 
trade organizations throughout the United States in trying to de- 
velop plans. 

Mr. Mutrer. Have you made any of these loans on an experi- 
mental basis where there has been less than the 20-20 participation ? 

Mr. Wavueu. No, we haven’t, sir. 

Mr. Moutrer. If you want to reduce that, where would you reduce 
it? Would you reduce the amount required of the American exporter, 
or reduce it so far as the foreign importer is concerned ? 
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Mr. Waveu. I think that the first reduction, possibly, should come 

in that proportion carried by the exporter. I think there is a def- 
inite 

Mr. Mutter. The American manufacturer or seller? 

Mr. Waven. Yes, sir, I think there is a definite advantage in keep- 
ing the downpayment made by the foreign purchaser up as high as 
we can. It may be that experience will prove that we can reduce 
both of them, both the buyer and seller a modest amount, and I think 
we should do so if we can do it without risk, and by that method 
further our international trade. 

Mr. Murer. Do you take into account there what the profit is of 
the American exporter and at least require him to carry his profit 
in the deal ? 

Mr. Waveu. That is one of the factors, and the profit margin 

varies so with some of these items. We have had one shipper, one 
manufacturer who never likes to participate, and we had to call his 
attention to the fact that what we were doing was paying him cash 
for his profit and we didn’t think we should continue to do so. 

Mr. Mutter. Tell me, without naming any countries, are there any 
countries today that are on a, say, hold list because of a local situa- 
tion, or State Department representations to your bank that you ought 
not to be making or extending credits in those countries ? 

Mr. Wavau. Sir, you really ask two questions in one. One is the 
financial question, and the answer to that is “Yes,” there are coun- 
tries today that we think need to get their financial house in order 
before we approve any further loans for shipments. There are coun- 
tries today that are in the process of getting their houses in order, 
in part at our recommendation, and if they do we are going to extend 
further credits. 

On the political situation there are certain countries that the State 
Department I think today is adopting a “Watch and wait,” “Go 
slow,” “Let’s don’t be in too much of a hurry.” 

There are two separate questions: One is a decision of ours, and 
one isa political decision. 

Mr. Mutter. The financial decision is yours; the political decision 
is that of the State Department. 

Mr. Waveu. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutrer. And in some cases the State Department may say to 
you regardless of what you think about the political situation, “We 
think you ought to go ahead and make the loan” ? 

Mr. Waven. We have had very little difficulty on that, Mr. Con- 
gressman, with the State Department. In other words, that might 

carry the inference that the State Department was asking us to m: ake 
loans which in our judgment we do not think should be made. I will 
admit, of course, that we sit down and discuss problems, but in the 
final analysis the final judgment of whether or not we make these 
loans must rest with us. It must not rest with the Department of 
State. 

They can tell us when we should not make them for political 
sons, but other than that I don’t think we can give the senpietsal 
bility—— 

Mr. Mutrer. I wouldn’t expect you to bow in your financial judg- 
ment to anybody except your own Board, but I was just wondering 
what the situation was when it came to a political decision. 
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I imagine if the State Department says stay out of a country, you 
certi inly would not go in. 

Mr. Waveu. That is correct, but the contrary is a little different. 

Mr. Mutrer. Thank you, Mr. W augh. 

Mr. Yates. Two questions. 

One, do you have any veto power over the purchase of equipment in 
any country ? 

Suppose a foreign purchaser wants to buy one of the products 
manufactured in this country. I notice, for ‘example, part of your 
credits are made available for the purchase of construction machinery 
manufactured by the Harnischfeger Corp. This is an approved 
company. 

Are there any companies not approved where you won’t loan the 
money for the purchase of equipment ? 

Mr. Waveu. I do not know of any, sir. We do not try to direct 
the purchases of foreign buyers. I am sure the committee realizes 
that all of our money—all of the dollars we loan are spent in the 
United States, with very modest exception, for goods and services, 
but we do not try to direct whether they should buy from this com- 
pany or that company, and I do not think we have any 
knowldege—any list of anyone who has been disqualified. 

Mr. Yares. That was the first question. 

The second question is this: Where you have a loan made to a joint 
enterprise, between local investors and American investors, if the in- 
vestment is expropriated does this become the subject of a guarantee 
by the Export-Import Bank to the American investor to the extent 
of their investment ? 

Mr. Waveu. No, sir. I think I should clarify first, however, and 

say that usually the joint enterprise of the United States and foreign 
equity owners is a separate corporation in the domestic country and 
ours is simply a credit to the company; it has nothing to do with the 
equity. 

Now the question of the guarantees, or the question of expropria- 
tion, or the question of transfer risks and items of that kind you would 
probably want to discuss with the ICA people. 

Mr. Brown. Under the Mutual Security Act there is a guarantee 
against expropriation ? 

“Mr. Waveu. I suggest you will probably want to discuss that with 
the people who follow me. 

Mr. Yates. That doesn’t pertain to your operation ? 

Mr. Waueu. Only insofar as we administer for them. 

Mr. Brown. As a banker you would give consideration to the fact 
that your loan could not be expropriated because of the guarantee? 

Mr. Waucu. Well, most certainly, sir. We havea loan that I men- 
tioned before that today has been inter vened, and “intervened” means 
that they put a receiver in the affairs of the Cuban Telephone Co., 
and we are tremendously interested. In fact, we have already had 
one of our Directors and our Executive Vice President go down to 
discuss it. We are tremendously interested. 

We are also interested in the expropriation of utilities that have 
been made in the Argentine which haven’t been compensated as yet, 
and it isa matter that we are negotiating constantly. In fact, we are 
sending three people down there next Monday, and that is going to be 
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one of the subjects. We want to get these expropriations paid for in 
a fair way. We don’t say they can’t expropriate, but we say there 
should be fair compensation, and we are certainly working on that; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutrer. Mr. Waugh, on the schedule of the credits authorized 
January 1 to June 30, 1959, I notice on page 7 and page 8 there are 
11 banks listed, and each of them with an amount varying from 
$150,000 to $500,000, making a total of $5 million in the 11 banks. 

Is that one loan in which they are all participating or are they 
separate loans? 

Mr. Waueu. The loans you are referring to are the loans to the 
Philippines? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes. 

Mr. Wavueu. We have made arrangement with approved banks in 
the Philippines, the Central Bank, the China Bank Corp., the Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Co., and the others listed there, including the 
New York First National Bank in that area, their branch, where they 
can make loans to small manufacturers in the Philippines for the 
purchase of U.S. equipment, and loans under a certain figure the 
can make for their own account. We look, however, to the bank for 
our repayment. Loans over a certain figure must receive our ap- 
proval before they can pay out on them, but that is all for the pur- 
chase of U.S. equipment. 

Mr. Mutter. Then the only similarity, or the only joint operation, 
is that the money must all be used for the same purpose, but each bank 
operates on their own, subject to your approval as to what they will 
do and to whom they make the loans. 

Mr. Waven. That is correct. 

Now that is being done more and more by financial institutions, 
domestic and international financial institutions. The only difference 
I might call your attention to is when we make a loan to the Philip- 
pine ‘banks, whether it be the E quitable Bank or the First National 
City Bank these loans are made for the purchase of U.S. equipment 
by their individual customers and to that extent I think we have a 
rule that no other institution has. 

Mr. Mutter. What is the rate on those loans? 

Mr. Wavau. Those rates are, I think—I am quoting from mem- 
ory—5 or 5.5 percent. On the other hand, they charge from 1 to 1144 
or 2 percent higher, which is in line with the current rate in the 
country in which: they are operating. 

Mr. Mutter. Why should a bank like the First National City Bank 
have to borrow a half million dollars ? 

Mr. Wavueu. For reloaning in that particular area for the purchase 
here. 

Mr. Mutter. Without that, would they have no funds available for 
that purpose, or would they not make their own funds available? 

Mr. Waveu. They made their own funds available but I think it 
is a question of borrowing money from us at a rate of interest for 
the purchase of U.S. equipment that is advantageous to them to do so. 

Mr. Motrer. They borrow—the highest rediscount rate is 3.5. 
Why should they pay you five and a half? 

Mr. Waven. Not in the Philippines they cannot. 


Mr. Mutrer. They can’t borrow from the Federal Reserve here for 
reuse there ? 
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Mr. Waveu. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Mutrer. It seems strange they would have to borrow. 

Mr. Yates. There it seems like it should be the reverse. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; they should finance you. 

Mr. Brown. You will remember a while ago when we were dis- 
cussing lead and zinc. It has come to my attention in your report of 
1958 to the Congress that on the 1st of August 1950 the Eximbank 
did loan to a company in Peru $14 million. 

Mr. Waveu. Cerro de Pasco. That was for the development of 
their mine. Cerro de Pasco is also a part owner in the copper mine 
down there. 

I beg pardon, [am wrong. This isa zinc refinery. 

Mr. Brown. So there have been loans made for the development of 
lead and zinc operations ? 

Mr. Waueu. Apparently. I did not mean to evade, sir. I just 
overlooked it. This loan was made before I was with the bank. I 
was thinking of Cerro de Pasco in connection with their operation of 
the copper mine. 

Mr. Brown. Is Cerro de Pasco a totally owned Peruvian company ? 

Mr. Wavuen. No; I think it is a totally owned U.S. company. It 
is a Peruvian corporation totally owned by a U.S. company. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Waugh, thank you very much for your fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Waveu. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Saccio. 

We express our regret we have reached you so late in the morning. 

Mr. Saccto. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a statement for 
the record here. Before I do that, I should say to the committee I 
have here with me my two associates, Mr. Carl Flesher, Acting Deputy 
Director of Private Enterprise, and Mr. Charles Richards, head of our 
Small Business Office. 

Mr. Yates. You may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF LEONARD J. SACCIO, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Saccro. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is 
a pleasure to have this opportunity to discuss ICA’s activity in assist- 
ing small business in the field of international trade. 

There are two major areas of ICA operations which I believe are of 
interest to the subcommittee’s current inquiry. The first relates to 
the manner in which American small business participates in ICA- 
financed procurement. The second relates to ICA interest in the en- 
couragement of American small business investment abroad. 


I. SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN ICA-FINANCED PROCUREMENT 


With respect to the first phase, you will recall that the Office of 
Small Business was established pursuant to the April 1949 inclusion 
of section 112(1), the so-called small business amendment, in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended. The present law exists, 
in essentially the same wording, as section 504 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended. Since the International Cooperation Ad- 
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ministration is a financing, not a procuring, agency, and because of 
the wording of the law itself, the basic function of the Office of Small 
Business is that of securing and disseminating information about 
opportunities to participate in ICA-financed procurement. 

Section 504 requires that we assist American small business to par- 
ticipate equitably in the furnishing of commodities and services 
financed under this act first : 

* * * by causing to be made available to suppliers in the United States and 
particularly to small, independent enterprises, information, as far in advance as 
possible, with respect to purchases proposed to be financed with such funds * * * 

ICA provides such advance procurement information in its Small 
Business Circular publication which is sent without charge to nearly 
15,000 firms on our mailing list. Even in advance of the detailed com- 
modity information regularly provided through this publication, the 
Office of Small Business publishes Procurement Information Bulle- 
tins announcing the allotment of funds for individual country pro- 
grams, and giving a brief description of the commodities for which 
the funds will ev entually be spent. Many U.S. firms with active rep- 
resentation abroad welcome this information i in advance of the actual 
procurement details later given in Small Business Circulars. Con- 
tract notices are also published, listing procurement to be made by 
firms acting as prime contractors in connection with ICA-financed 
projects abroad. 

Secondly, the act requires that ICA make— 
available to prospective purchasers in the nations receiving assistance, informa- 
tion as to commodities and services produced by small independent enterprises 
in the United States * * * 

In 1953 the Office of Small Business distributed to ICA missions 
abroad, and through them to public and private business groups 
abroad, its five-volume ‘ ‘Directory of Combination Export Managers” 
listing some 500 export firms and the 5,000-odd U.S. suppliers “they 
represent, listing their commodity specializations. (This directory 

was also distributed in the United States s, as an aid to firms too small 
or inexperienced to export directly, so that they might enlist the aid 
of a reliable CEM to handle their oversea sales.) 

Similarly, in 1954, a tabulation of ICA missions abroad was fur- 
nished to all U.S. firms on the Office of Small Business mailing list, 
who were encouraged to provide manufacturers’ catalogs and litera- 
ture for inclusion in the procurement libraries of the missions. This 
listing is kept up to date and U.S. firms are urged to furnish current 
literature for ready reference abroad. 

Thirdly, the act requires that ICA provide— 

* * * additional services to give small business better opportunities to partici- 
pate * * *. 

Two additional publications are prepared in the Office of Small 
Business in this connection. Our smal] business memos make up a 
general informational series on subjects of interest to exporters, such 
as the standard terms and conditions of bidding for various countries; 
the ICA mission library program referred to “previously ; techniques 
in exporting, etc. A special booklet, “ICA-financed Procurement * * * 
for the American Businessman” explains ICA financing procedures 
generally and the services of the Office of Small Business. 
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In addition to its various publications, the Office of Small Business 
assists the many U.S. firms that seek help on specific problems through 
correspondence and personal contact. Claims of discrimination or 
cases of violations of standing ICA regilations designed to ensure 
equal bidding opportunity among potential suppliers are investigated 
promptly. Close liaison is maintained with ICA missions abroad to 
assure adequate bidding deadlines and the use of U.S. standards in 
commodity specifications. 

The committee will note that, consistent with the legislative man- 
date of section 504 of the act, the above-mentioned services are not 
addressed solely to “small business” firms but are made available to 
the American business community as a whole. That is to say, the 
informational services afforded by the Office of Small Business are 
furnished to all firms in the United States requesting them. 

On the other hand, the activities of the Office of Small Business do 
serve to assist “small, independent enterprises” in particular. It is 
the small independent enterprise with limited financial and manpower 
resources and limited means for marketing and sales research which 
relies most heavily on the informational services of our Office of Small 
Business. 


Il. ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ABROAD 


Turning now to the second area of ICA activities of interest to this 
subcommittee—that of encouraging small business investment 
abroad—I would like to touch briefly on our activities and developing 
plans. 

In virtually every country in which ICA operates assistance pro- 
grams, one of the most important and striking characteristics is the 
urgent demand for rapid economic growth. In country after country, 
we are struck by the need for increasing the amount of private invest- 
ment both by local business and by foreign investors in order to accel- 
erate the process of development. 

Attention to this subject is considerable. Witness the study now 
being given to the Boggs bill (H.R. 5) and the work being done in 
connection with the report entitled “Expanding Private Investment 
for Free World Economic Growth” which was prepared in response to 
section 413(C) of the Mutual Security Act. This report, prepared 
by Mr. Ralph I. Strauss, is a comprehensive discussion of many of the 
techniques which can be used, such as tax incentives, guaranties, Gov- 
ernment lending arrangements, special contracting techniques, and 
other financing devices—all addressed to existing problems inhibiting 
U.S. private investment abroad. We in ICA, in cooperation with the 
Department of Commerce and other agencies active in this field, are 
moving to place greater emphasis within our regular country pro- 
grams and to undertake new activities which will foster and facilitate 
increased U.S. investment abroad. To this end we have recently 
established in ICA the new office of the Deputy Director for Private 
Enterprise. 

Again, ICA’s efforts in this regard are addressed to the business 
community asa whole. Whatever the particular techniques, however, 
we are convinced that a sound program to encourage private invest- 
ment must take into account not only the community of larger firms, 
but American small business as well. 
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There are various reasons why this is important. First, a flow of 
American investment abroad should, to the maximum extent possible, 
reflect the diversity of the American economy. It is in this very di- 
versity in size, in activity, in outlook that so much of the strength of 
the American free enterprise system resides. Second, small business 

may be more readily adaptable to operation in many countries where 

markets, skills, and resources are limited in certain fields of produc- 
tion. Third, even in certain less-developed countries which for many 
reasons have shown some antipathy toward private foreign invest- 
ment, the concept of small business investment may have considerable 
appeal. 
Specifically, what do our activities encompass in this area ? 


Investment guaranty program 


First, I would like to mention the ICA investment guaranty pro- 
gram which we administer under the authority contained in section 
413(B) of the Mutual Security Act. Under this program, guaranties 
against nonconvertibility, expropriation, and war risks are issued on 
new investments by American citizens abroad. General guaranty 
agreements are in effect with 42 countries, and additional agreements 
are now under discussion with a number of countries. As of June 23, 
1959, ICA has issued 302 individual guaranty contracts amounting to 
$422.6 million. 

Over half of the investments for which guarantees have been issued 
are of $200,000 or less. This kind of protection is particularly impor- 
tant to small-business firms desirous of investing abroad because of 
their relatively limited ability to assume the potential financial risks 
in foreign investment. 

Particular effort is made to inform the American business commu- 
nity of the protection against certain political risks which is offered 
through ICA’s guaranty program. These efforts include: 

(1) The preparation of a pamphlet guide written especially for 
those interested in making relatively small investments which was 
circulated widely in the business community ; 

(2) Travel by staff membersof ICA’s Investment Guaranties Divi- 
sion to the major cities in the United States where interviews are held 
with local businessmen and business groups; and 

(3) Talks by Investment Guaranties Division officials to hundreds 
of businessmen at numerous American conventions. 


Information on investment opportunities 


Secondly, I would like to stress that ICA efforts in this regard are 
not limited to encouraging U.S. foreign investment which may lead 
to the issuance of an IC vA investment guaranty. They are much 
broader and more general in scope and are designed to increase the 
general level of U ‘S. investment abroad irrespective of whether the 
ICA guaranty program is involved. These efforts include: 

(1) The dissemination of foreign investment opportunities re- 
ported by U.S. Embassies and ICA missions abroad, previously 
through the medium of the Office of Small Business’ extensive mailing 
list, and more recently through Department of Commerce and Small 
Business Administration channels; and 
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(2) Periodic reporting to foreign countries through their Em- 
bassies here and our ICA missions overseas of American firms inter- 
ested in investing abroad. 


Investment incentive program 


A third and new effort in the private investment field in which sub- 
stantial small business participation is expected is the proposed ac- 
tivity under the investment incentive program planned for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Funds in the amount of $5 million have been re- 
quested as part of the mutual security program to permit the U.S. 
Government to respond effectively where developing countries demon- 
strate an interest in and a need for help in encouraging private in- 
vestment—local and foreign. These funds will be used in selected 
countries to finance special programs and projects to supplement local 
efforts in developing and strengthening private enterprise institutions. 

In this undertaking ICA will use many of the technical assistance 
techniques it has tried successfully in its regular programs. Specific 
prog ‘am activities will include: 

(1) The use of specially qualified teams and consultants to advise 
countries that demonstrate interest in formulating comprehensive pro- 
grams for stimulating private industry. 

(2) The financing of survey contracts with American economic and 
engineering consulting firms to identify specific opportunities for local 
and foreign investment in particular countries. The findings would 
be made available to the local business community through ‘local or- 
ganizations and to the American business community through the 
Commerce Department. In this connection ICA will review already 
completed surveys to explore additional possibilities for bringing 
together these opportunities and local and foreign investors. 

(3) Technical assistance in establishing and strengthening local in- 
stitutions supporting private investment such as industrial develop- 
ment centers, development banks, small industry lending institutions 
and others. 

(4) Training of foreign government officials and business leaders in 
techniques to stimulate private investment, such as plant-leasing 
arrangements, industrial districts, oan guarantees, small business leg- 
islation and so on; and possibly 

(5) Detailed investigation by American operating or investment 
companies of specific new ventures which are judged by ourselves and 
the host country as sufficiently high priority to warrant such assistance. 

For the reasons earlier mentioned—the desirability of reflecting the 
diversity of the American economy in our programs; the suitability 
of smaller U.S. firms to many of the project activities we are engaged 
in in the less-developed countries—we expect that the direct and imme- 
diate participation of American small business in this new program 
will be substantial. Moreover, in a more general way, success in 
these efforts to strengthen the private business communities abroad 
will serve to increase investment opportunities for all American firms. 

I should like to make clear at this point, Mr. Chairman, that many 
of the activities of the sort described above have been carried on 
during the past decade within the context of ICA’s regular country 
programs. It is now our purpose, however, to give greater emphasis 
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and a clearer identity to these efforts in the future. Thus, the estab- 
lishment of the new Office of Private Enterprise and our appropria- 
tions request for the new investment incentive program. 

In summary then, much is being done by ICA to assist small busi- 
ness in the field of international trade. Since the establishment of 
the Office of Small Business, ICA has endeavored, with notable success 
we believe, to assure full and equal opportunity to American firms to 
participate in ICA-financed procurement. ICA activities in this re- 
spect have been of particular value to American small business which 
has but limited resources to search out knowledge of such opportuni- 
ties on its own. Similarly, the participation of small business in the 
ICA investment guarantee program and other investment activities 
encouraged by ICA is substantial. 

Looking ahead, we would expect an increasing activity by American 
small business in international trade as ICA’s efforts to increase private 
investment abroad take hold. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, you asked in your letter for our views as to 
obstacles which may be precluding small business participation in 
foreign trade and for corrective measures which may be necessary. 
It is our view that such obstacles as do exist are peculiar to small 
business in a matter of degree rather than of kind. It is true, of course, 
that the smaller businessman is less able to venture into the foreign 
fields than are his larger competitors. Larger firms are equipped with 
marketing and sales research staffs, they have greater financial re- 
sources with which to stand losses, and they have well-established 
contacts in foreign markets. Some of the ICA activities I have men- 
tioned today are directly responsive to the generic handicap of the 
smaller businessman in this respect and have, we believe, assured him 
equal opportunity to participate in the ICA program along with larger 
firms. 

Now, we would be happy to try to answer any questions you may 
have. 

Mr. YaAres. How does the small businessman go about trying to find 
out what you have—through the information devices you just testified 
to? 

Mr. Saccio. We have done quite a considerable job to make known 
throughout the business community the fact that these informational 
services are available, and we put out any number of bulletins, and, 
as I have stated in my statement, we have used the facilities of the 
Department of Commerce and Small Business Administration to 
spread this information as broadly as possible. 

Mr. Yates. How much of your money was spent in the acquisition 
of capital goods last year, have you any idea, in this country, for 
example? 

Mr. Saccto. Capital goods? 

Mr. Yates. Well, don’t you buy capital goods in this country ? 

Mr. Saccio. We certainly do, but, of course, a large part of our fi- 
nancing is not only capital, but raw material supplies and things of 
that kind. 

I couldn’t give you a breakdown between capital goods, as such, and 
commodities generally speaking. 

Mr. Yates. I am trying to find out whether there is any breakdown 
by large and small industry in terms of the actual product that was 
supplied to your agency last year. 
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Mr. Saccio. Well, that would be difficult to tell. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have a purchasing division ? 

Mr. Sacco. Not as such. 

Mr. Yarrs. How do you go about buying your various products? 

Mr. Saccio. We have two “general divisions of our activities which 
may -be helpful in giving an answer to your question, which I will 
describe to be helpful. 

One we define as project, and the other as nonproject activity. 

On a project, our purpose is to accomplish something with a defi- 
nite physical plant, such as a road or a dam. On the nonproject 
side, we are financing the purchase of commodities on which we are 
not ‘dictating the end use, it is just to get the commodity into the 
country to be used in the ec onomy, and to be distributed through the 

regular course of private channels of trade. 

Now, we may givea em ise authorization, say, for steel in a coun- 
try. Well, that goes to the Government; the Government subauthor- 
izes it to the local importer, the local importer purchases the steel in 
the market. 

Mr. Yares. Is this the same procedure that has always been fol- 
lowed since the start of the Marshall plan? As I recall at the time 
I was a member of the Marshall Plan Appropriations Subcommittee 
10 years ago—and we were furnishing economic help to the countries 
in Europe—the country would authorize the purchase of a necessary 
item through a governmental corporation. 

Is this the same type of procedure you are describing ? 

Mr. Saccro. It is essentially the same, except that the vast part of 
it was done that way, whereas in the less developed countries there 
has been a tendency to go in for projects more than just for the sup- 
ply of foreign exchange for the purchase of commodities. 

The difference, of course, is based on the fact that the Western 
Europeans were perfectly capable of doing this themselves, and 
could decide whether they wanted to refur bish a plant and go through 
the purchase authorizaton route rather than having us tell ‘them what 
plant to build. 

Mr. Yares. I remember that at that time we made inquiry about 
the participation of small business in the programs, and it wasn’t a 

vary great participation. Of course there wasn’t great pressure at 
the time because of the fact we had to rebuild much of Europe. 

I was wondering whether or not that is the same attitude today. 

Mr. Saccro. Well, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that our prime ob- 
jective, here, of course is to help the country to develop economically. 
This is a general statement. 

Mr. Yares. We all subscribe to that. We are interested in trying 
to find out a better way in which small business may make its con- 
tribution today. 

Mr. Saccro. I realize that, and to answer your first question speci- 
fically, we feel that the best we can do, the most effective thing we 
can do for small business is to be sure that this information gets out 
to them, and usable by them and in a form usable by them so they can 
participate. 

Our rules and regulations of course require that commodities that 
are purchased are purchased on a fair basis. Products that are pur- 
chased in connection with projects are the subject of competitive bids 
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so that Americans, generally speaking, have a fair chance to go in 
and bid for the kind of business that we finance. 

Mr. Yates. As I understood what you were stating a few moments 
ago, where a project country was purchasing some item through its 
authorized importer, how does that importer go about making his 
purchases, through negotiated bidding in this country, or through 
competitive bidding, or is there no rule? ; 

Mr. Saccro. We have our rule set out in regulation 1 of ICA which 
essentially is based on practices that call for competitive bidding, and 
obtaining commodities at reasonable prices as compared to what the 
market calls for at that particular time, and in no event higher than 
the current price in the United States. 

Mr. Yates. Is all of your bidding done through project—is all your 
purchasing done through project country purchasing ? 

Mr. Saccio. No, sir, the vast majority is in the form of commodities 
purchased through private channels. 

Mr. Yates. Who does that purchasing ? 

Mr. Saccro. Well, it varies from country to country. In some 
countries it is private importers who do it, and they buy on a free 
worldwide basis. 

In other countries, it may be a government agency, like in China 
it may be the organization set up by the Taiwanese Government to 
make purchases not only for the Government, but for other semipri- 
vate or private organizations in China. They do the purchasing, but 
they also do it on a worldwide purchase. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have supervision over the purchasing? 

Mr. Saccio. We have a postaudit, and we have rules they have to 
follow, announced in advance. 

Mr. Yates. What do those rules cover ? 

Mr. Saccro. It is a fairly complicated set of rules, but they are re- 
quired that all importers must follow them. If not, we ask for a 
refund. 

Mr. Yates. Would it be possible to furnish the committee with a 
set of those rules ? 

Mr. Saccio. Yes, we will get a set for you. 

(The material referred to is in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Director, you heard the testimony of Mr. Waugh 
who preceded you, and your agency augments or supplements or also 
serves in the same area of operations as the Export-Import Bank, 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Saccio. No, geographically—I take it first you mean that, and 
then I will get to the legal area. 

Mr. Evins. I am talking about the general function and general 
purpose. It is just about the same as the Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. Saccio. No, it isn’t. There are some areas where we would say 
we have the same purpose, but generally speaking 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Waugh testified about trying to help industries and 
help the country to build up. Isn’t that your same overall objective 
and purpose in your agency ¢ 

Mr. Saccro. No. 

Mr. Evins. To help the economy of the countries; isn’t that about it ? 
_ Mr. Saccio. Well, I don’t mean to say that the Export-Import Bank 
is not going after the same purpose we are; but, specifically, our pur- 
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pose is really to help the free world maintain itself against the Com- 
munist bloc, and the fact that we are doing it by methods which may 
be described as economic development, of course, is important, but it 
isn’t the prime purpose. ' 

Mr. Evins. One of the subsidiary purposes, then, is to uplift the 
economy or strengthen the economy of the country. 

Mr. Saccio. That is quite true. 

Mr. Evins. Now, we know you are restricted and confined by the 
terms of your statute of enactment, but you state that one of your 
objectives is to provide this information as far in advance as possible. 

What success are you having in leadtime in giving of information ? 

Mr. Saccro. May L ask Mr. Richards to answer that ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I] am not sure of the question. 

Mr. Evins. What success are you having in getting this informa- 
tion out to them in time so that they can bid if they want to, or par- 
ticipate ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I would say we had very good success. If we don’t 
get sufficient time in the original inquiry, we go back and ask for 
more time. 

In the case of Korea, on all commercial procurement we set the bid 
deadline. In the case of Yugoslavia, we set the bid deadline in my 
office. 

Mr. Evins. So the small businessman is notified in ample time so 
he could participate ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. And frequently it happens that the specifications 
furnished are not sufficiently complete to enable him to quote. He 
tells us right away, and we send a cable to our mission and ask for 
more complete information, and an extension of the bid deadline, and 
regulation 1 covers that. 

They have to give us 30 days from the time we get the corrected 
information. 

Only yesterday afternoon I sent four or five cables requesting exten- 
sions of the bid deadline where the deadline given in the original 
invitation was not sufficient. 

Now, it does happen, sometimes, that we voluntarily reduce that 
30 days; in the case of the Israel supply mission in New York, you 
don’t need 30 days, because they are right there, and there are no 
formal bids. 

Mr. Evins. Now, I was impressed by your testimony at page 8 about 
the information that you are giving. Isn’t this a duplication of some 
of the functions of the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Saccro. Which reference was that ? 

Mr. Evtns. Well, items 1, 2, and 3—technical assistance, training, 
information, and pamphlets. That is one of the functions of the 
Department of Commerce to disseminate this information and give 
out these bulletins to American businessmen. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Commerce does not get our information. My Office 
is the only place in the world that this commercial information comes. 

Mr. Evins. I was addressing my statement to the Director as to 
whether there is some duplication of effort in this field with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Saccio. Let me point out this, Mr. Congressman, that there is, 
of course, an area where the cooperation between ICA and the Com- 
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merce Department is faced with the sort of problem as to where they 
begin and end, and where we begin and end. 

Generally speaking, our activity is intended to concentrate in the 
oversea area, where we either find or search out or survey the pos- 
sibilities that are inherent in the situation overseas. 

The job of the Department of Commerce is to pick it up, say, from 
our office here in Washington and get it into use in the United States. 

Now, obviously it is not always easy to decide where we stop and 
where they begin, but our relationship with the Department of Com- 
merce at this particular time, I think, is very good, daveahh the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is anxious to get its people overseas and we would 
like to see American businessmen because of, you might say, the plain 
inertia of having something to do—we want to go ahead and carry it 
out in this country. 

These are not always easy problems to resolve, but I assure you we 
are in direct cooperation with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Evrns. I know that your main function and purpose is noble, 
high, and Jaudable, and is not directly concerned with small business. 
This committee is specifically trying to find out where small business 
can participate and where you can assist. 

We gain the impression here and you state that small business is ex- 
pected to participate in the future, and you also say in your concluding 
statement that looking ahead you expect an increase in activity. 

Actually, we really can’t point our finger to very much in the way of 
small business benefiting by the ICA program. 

Mr. Saccto. Well, we realize that one difficulty of getting statistics 
on this sort of thing as to just what the participation of small business 
is—we have cited some instances where we think it runs about one- 
third or 25 percent of actual participation by small business. 

Secondly, of course, it is our feeling that the best we can do—the 
thing that we can do best is to get this information out. 

Now, we are not going to say once we have the information that we 
are going to limit it to small business. It is free to everybody to use. 
I don’t think the committee is suggesting that we do that. 

The third thing we think we can do in this field is the sort of thing 
which will make the climate in the particular country where we are 
working conducive so that the risks are not as high so that small busi- 
ness can take chances in these areas. 

Now, we are not saying that we are doing a tremendous job here for 
smal] business, and we are not trying to be noble or “greater than thou” 
on this thing. 

We have our specific job, and it is no more important in my view 
than what small business job has to be done in this country. It is the 
same sort of a job. 

Now, as far as the activity in the countries themselves, we feel very 
strongly that if we can create an atmosphere of smaller communities 
of business, smaller plants, trades, crafts, things of that kind, we are 
going to succeed faster than concentrating on big operations. 

These big operations are necessary. You have to build roads and 
dams if you are going to have the power of the means of communica- 
tion, but the Office of Private Enterprise which we set up in ICA was 
intentionally set up so we could concentrate on the problems of private 
investment in the country itself. 
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It may be you get a large operation there, and it is true we welcome 
it, because it helps considerably in the job we are trying to do, but we 
are not forgetting the role of small business in that country. 

Mr. Evins. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Director, let’s take a case history that I know a lit- 
tle something about—a country in southeast Asia, where they had a 
water problem and needed some wells. 

When that was reported back to you people in Washington, what 
was the first step ? Did you hire an engineering firm to go over and 
investigate the thing? 

Mr. Saccto. Well, you are presumably referring to a particular case, 
but I will refer my self to the general procedure followed. 

Mr. mere That will be fine. 

Mr. Saccro. Ordinarily, a project comes to us from the mission 
itself. “They are in the field ; they are supposed to come back to us and 
tell us what they think in conjunction and cooperation with the other 
country as to what sort of project would be important. 

Now, you take one southeast Asian country. They thought tube 
wells were pretty important, and we approved the project here and 
went about financing it. I haven’t got all the details of the one I have 
in mind, but essentially, what happened there was that contractors 
were sent to this country, and they did a fairly substantial job in the 
digging of deep wells for irrigation purposes. 

Mr. Brown. Just a second, now. Es t’s take it'a step at a time. 


Did your agency send engineers over there first before contractors 
moved into the field? 


Mr. Sacctio. I think we probably in that instance made a survey to 


see what was the possible cost. 

Mr. Brown. You do hire engineering firms to go check into these 
things ? 

Mr. Saccto. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Have you ever compiled a list of how many different 
engineering firms you have used ? 

Mr. Saccio. We supply a list every year to Congress of all engineer- 
ing surveys made where the cost is over $25,000. That would be a 
fair estimate of the number of people we use. 

Mr. Brown. And you show the different firms? 

Mr. Saccro. The names of the firms and the amounts. That is by 
law, a requirement. 

Mr. Brown. I wonder if that could be a part of the committee’s 


files, and then the committee can decide whether it should be in the 
record. 


Mr. Yates. The list he referred to? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Saccro. If you will refer to the Foreign Affairs Committee— 
or we will get you the list, if you like. 

Mr. Yares. Let us have a copy of what you furnished the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Saccio. All right. 

(The list referred to will be found in appendix IT, p. 177.) 

Mr. Brown. In this hypothetical instance, the engineers come back 
and say it is practical, and then the constructiou people move in. 

Now, who determines which construction firm gets the job? 
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Mr. Saccio. Well, we can do that in any number of ways. The 
more common way is for invitations to go out to construction com- 
panies to bid on the specifications that have been prepared by the 
engineers, and the company is selected in cooperation with the other 
country. Sometimes they do it themselves—a lot more than our par- 
ticipation—and we help. Sometimes we practically do it all—depend- 
ing on their ability in the field—and the company is selected on the 
basis of many considerations. It may be their experience overseas, 
the cost, the price, and so forth, and other factors that are involved. 

Mr. Brown. Now, before you could have a multiplicity of bids, 
there would have to be a multiplicity of companies familiar with the 
job, wouldn’t there ? 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. In general, then, it goes to whatever construction firm 
is in the area and doing work. 

Mr. Saccto. Not necessarily. We make an effort to get companies 
into the field, even though they haven’t been overseas before. In 
fact, many times we don’t want to hire a company that has already 
had contracts in that area on the theory that we want to diversify 
our suppliers. 

Mr. Brown. In this hypothetical instance, the engineering firm 
came back and said they need those wells and are ready for people 
to dig or drill those wells. 

Now how could the XYZ Drilling Co. in southwest Missouri par- 
ticipate in a bid of that kind when he doesn’t even know what is in- 
volved, or anything about the country, or anything else ¢ 

What 1 am getting at is this: What good is the general invitation 
to bid ? 

Mr. Saccto. Well, the point of it is if you just take one case, obvi- 
ously a company that has not been in the field before, outside of the 
United States, which is interested in doing the business would be 
certainly at a disadvantage on its first try. 

Mr. Brown. Now my point is, first, do you have some regular 
method by which you get these various construction firms and these 
various contractors in this country to go over there? 

Mr. Saccio. We do. We have what we call the Uniterm, a trade 
name, I guess, or setup by which all sorts of firms are invited to 
send in their brochures giving their experience, their capacity, the 
kind of work they want to do. This is all listed in our files. 

Now when we have a particular type of job, say in the engineering 
field, we go through the Uniterm and select the firms that have shown 
an interest in this particular kind of activity. 

Mr. Brown. You select the firm here in Washington ? 

Mr. Saccio. I am talking about engineers. You get to the point 
where your technical man comes up with five or six he thinks will do 
this type of job, and do it well. He lists them in a study which he 
proposes to a panel, giving what he thinks are the priorities, or the 
ones that are best suited to do this particular job in the particular 
country. 

Mr. Brown. And he submits those to—— 

Mr. Saccro. To a panel. 

Mr. Brown. And who is on that panel ? 
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Mr. Saccro. We have on the panel the head of the Contract Office, 
the head of the Technical Services Office involved, and a representa- 
tive of the Regional Operations Office 

Mr. Brown. They are all your people? 

Mr. Saccro. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Sothe ICA picks the engineering firm. 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. And picks the contractor ? 

Mr. Saccro. When the engineering firm is through with its job, 
then the specifications developed by the engineers are broadcast to 
a list selected by the appropriate technical division and consists of 
firms who, in the judgment of that technical division are competent 
and able to do the particular piece of work. 

Mr. Brown. Now let us be practical in that sense. If the XYZ 
construction firm hasn’t done any work in Pakistan, they wouldn’t be 
in a position to bid on it, would they ? 

Mr. Saccio. If they want to do business there, they have to take the 
risk that anybody else does. 

Mr. Brown. My point is this. Is there a broad enough base in these 
operations, are there several contractors encouraged to go over there 
and get familiar with these things, and are they given an opportunity 
to go over and survey the job before there is consideration of bidding ? 

Mr. Saccio. T hey are given an opportunity, but we don’t finance 
them to do it. 

Mr. Brown. Do you give them notice so they can ? 

Mr. Saccio. We give adequate notice. 

Mr. Brown. Are you sure? 

Mr. Saccro. I am willing to undertake to check this, but when we 
sent out invitations to bid, and if obviously according to the bidder 
there isn’t sufficient time, we hear about it pretty quickly. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, sufficient time is what—would you say 30 
days? 

Mr. Saccro. No, it depends on the kind of job you have. Some of 
these require going over and looking at the site to determine what the 
job really entails. It is not just fixed. 

Mr. Brown. Now you report to Congress how many different con- 
tractors and construction firms 

Mr. Saccto. No, we report engineers, that is a requirement of the 
statute. 

(A tabulation of construction contracts covering approximately 5 
years appears in appendix I, p. 178.) 

Mr. Brown. But you have in your records how many different firms 
have had these jobs ? 

Mr. Saccro. These are open any time anyone wants to look at them. 
We have listed them on occasion, on request, as to American firms that 
we have used. 

Mr. Brown. If that list could be brought up to date, that would be 
of interest. 

Mr. Yates. What list are you talking about, the original list you 
talked about that included engineers and construction companies? Does 
the list that is required by statute mean only a list of engineers? 

Mr. Saccrio. Engineers over $25,000. 
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Mr. Yarrs. You are now inquiring about construction companies 
who have received contracts, different types of contracts, or what? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t think the list would be very long if they drew 
it up. : i 

Mr. Saccro. If you want to limit it to capital construction of one 
kind or another, I will take a look and see how long it is going to be. I 
don’t know whether it would be tremendously long. 

Mr. Brown. If it wouldn’t entail too much work. 

Mr. Yates. What period do you have in mind, the last 5 years? 

Mr. Brown. The last 5 years. 

Mr. Yates. Would the last 5 years be adequate, Mr. Saccio? 

Mr. Saccio. I would like to look at it and report to you what the 
work entailed is. It may bea very simple matter. 

Mr. Brown. Now, when this business 

Mr. Saccio. It may be useful for your staff to look over a publica- 
tion that we put out called the ICA commodity and freight pay- 
ments of the United States listed by State, and the suppliers that 
supply commodities through our financing. 

Mr: Brown. I would be interested in seeing a list of the 
commodities. 

Mr. Saccio. No, these are the suppliers, which would show you the 
broad spread. 

Mr. Brown. You are talking about capital investment in a given 
project, and who does it. There is a prime contractor in every in- 
stance, isn’t there ? 

Mr. Saccio. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Well, the committee would be interested in that booklet 
as well, and we would appreciate your leaving a copy for our files. 

Mr. Saccio. Very well. 

(The booklet referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Brown. When the prime contractor is aufhorized, is that mostly 
on a negotiated basis? 

Mr. Saccrio. The engineering part would be on a negotiated basis. 

The construction part would have more elements of competition, 
but would end up in most instances on a negotiated basis. 

Mr. Brown. What percent would you say are negotiated and what 
percent are competitive bids, and I am talking about the prime? 

Mr. Saccio. I think probably the vast majority are on a negotiated 
basis, because of the type of work and the conditions involved. 

Ordinarily we are really only bargaining about the fee involved, not 
the cost, because the cost has to be determined as the job is done. 

Mr. Brown. Does the Renegotiation Act cover that ? 

Mr. Saccro, No, we are not under the Renegotiation Act, and I 
don’t believe legally we could insist on renegotiation. 

Mr. Brown. So in other words on a negotiated basis, it is really a 
cost-plus operation. 

Mr. Saccio. Cost plus fixed fee, that is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, the opportunity for small business to participate 
as a prime contractor in these projects would be very, very small, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Saccto. Well, if you get a roadbuilding contract, maybe not. 


If you get a dam construction, the opportunity will be of course 
considerably less. 
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Mr. Brown. In other words, the opportunity for small business 
largely would be just on the subcontract basis, that is the supplier to a 
prime contractor. ; 

Mr. Saccto. I think that is probably correct in commodity pur- 
chases, not in the capital equipment construction contracts. 

Mr. Brown. In the investment guarantee program, say there is a 
joint enterprise, American capital involved with some foreign capital 
in a given country, and they want a guarantee. 

What do you guarantee them against ? 

Mr. Saccto. There are three areas: the risks of expropriation, con- 
vertibility, and war. 

Mr. Brown. Now, define “convertibility”, what you all mean by 
that. 

Mr. Saccro. Well, in essence it means when they want to convert 
local currency back into dollars they can do so. This is not a guaran- 
tee, of course, against inflation, but it is the right to be able to con- 
vert pounds into dollars, lira into dollars, when they wish to return 
their money to the United States. 

Mr. Brown. So in other words, a company that invests in a for- 
eign country and puts in a fertilizer plant or a cement plant or some- 
thing of that kind is thereby guaranteed that he can get his money out 
of this thing? 

Mr. Saccto. He isnot. He has to make his own profit. 

Mr. Brown. Whatever money there is out into dollars 

Mr. Saccro. If he pays himself a dividend to his U.S. operation 
and he wants to convert that into dollars, he is assured that he can 
do so. 

Mr. Brown. That is what I meant. I didn’t mean that he is guar- 
anteed a profit. I hope we are not doing that. 

Mr. Saccro. I assure you we are not. 

Mr. Brown. But he is guaranteed convertibility. 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, you say that as of June 23, 1959, ICA had issued 
302 individual guarantee contracts amounting to $422.6 million. 

Now, is that all the applications you had for guarantee? 

Mr. Saccro. Oh, no, the applications outstanding are over a billion 
dollars, I think. 

Mr. Brown. Are you turning down applications? 

Mr. Saccto. No, when we have outstanding applications, it doesn’t 
mean they are just in the process of being considered. It means that 
the man who is in the field, the man who has made the application, 
still hasn’t gone through with his part of the deal. 

The general procedure is for him to come and tell us that he wants 
to carry out an investment in a particular country. He is not sure 
of the final terms, he is not sure whether he is going in at all, but he 
wants to reserve his right to get this type of insurance, so we give him 
what is called a letter. 

Then he may take a year or 2 years before he comes back and says 
the deal is all sewn up and he wants his insurance issued. 

In the meantime, of course, he has had the assurance that he will be 
able to get the guarantee if he otherwise qualifies. 

Mr. Brown. In running through the report of the Export-Import 
Bank I ran across an instance, and I will pick one at random, in Mex- 
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ico, here is a U.S. company who got 3,750,000 pesos for the building 
of equipment for the manufacture of toilet soap. 

Now, that is part of Public Law 480 operation. 

Did ICA participate in any way in that project ? 

Mr. Saccro. I don’t believe so. The Cooley amendment to Public 
Law 480 says in effect that local currency derived from surplus agri- 
cultural sales is turned over to the Eximbank for the purpose of 
relending to American businessmen. There are exceptions to that, but 
that is the general rule. 

Mr. Brown. In this instance, it was lent to American businessmen. 

Now, it was built with pesos, and they will deal in pesos. Under the 
guarantee provisions of ICA, can they get those pesos converted into 
dollars? 

Mr. Saccio. No, sir. They have to invest dollars in the first in- 
stance. 

Mr. Brown. Have to invest dollars? 

Mr. Saccio. This is on their dollar investment in the country, it is 
not on local currency investments they may make. 

Mr. Brown. Let’s say this particular company invested 10 percent 
of the investment in dollars. 

Mr. Saccio. If they came to us and told us they were doing that, 
we would consider issuing a guarantee. We have signed bilaterals 
with many countries, but Mexico is not one of the countries which has 
signed one. 

Mr. Brown. In this particular instance, let’s say they invested 
$100,000 in a company in Mexico and got enough pesos from Public 
Law 480 to the equivalent of $400,000, and then came to you for a 
guarantee. 

Their dividends would be guaranteed convertible into dollars, would 
they ? 

Mr. Saccio. Insofar as their investment in dollars is concerned, yes. 
They could get that back in dollars when they wanted to pay them. 

Mr. Brown. How would you differentiate? They have $400,000 
worth of pesos, and $100,000 of good round American dollars, but when 
they pay dividends, say $50,000 1 year, and they want to bring it back 
into this country, and they have a guarantee with you, haven’t you 
guaranteed their convertibility ? 

Mr. Saccto. Not on the peso part of it, no. 

Tam afraid I can’t answer your question technically and specifically, 
sir. I would like an opportunity to get you the correct technical 
answer on that, but I am fairly sure that we are not assuring him that 
he cen get dividends on the pesos which were originally pesos. 

Section 413(b)(4)(D) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 


provides: “the guaranty to any person shall not exceed the amount of dollars 
invested in the project by such person * * *.” 

In interpreting this clause the “Investment Guaranty Handbook” states: “If 
cash is to be invested, it must be dollars or credits in dollars or foreign currency 
(i) purchased with dollars for the purpose of the investment, or (ii) otherwise 
acquired or owned by the investor, and freely transferable into dollars.” 
[Emphasis added.] The last clause simply permits an investor, when he has 
freely convertible currency, to invest that currency directly into the project 
without going through the unnecessary steps of first converting it into dollars, 
obtaining the guaranty, and then purchasing the local currency again. 

The Investment Guaranty Division has not been presented with an application 
for a guaranty of any type involving Public Law 480 “Cooley amendment” funds. 
If they were freely convertible, they would qualify from a statutory standpoint, 
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but we would question on policy grounds the propriety and necessity of one 
agency of the Government extending a guaranty to funds made available on a 
loan basis to an investor by another agency. 

Mr. Brown. I will ask, with the chairman’s permission, if the gen- 
tleman will take the 1958 July to December report of the Export- 
Import Bank and will look on pages 122 and 124 and take those trans- 
actions, loans in currency of other countries, and compare it with the 
guarantee list and see if any of them were guaranteed, and what were 
the terms of the guarantee ? 

Mr. Saccio. These two items were in Mexico, you said ? 

Mr. Brown. There are about 15 with Mexico, all with Mexico. 

Mr. Saccio. I might say we just don’t have any guarantees in 
Mexico, we have no bilateral agreement. There is no point in going 
into those. 

Mr. Brown. So there are no guarantees in Mexico. 

Mr. Saccio. We have never signed a bilateral. The requirement is 
that the Government itself consent to this sort of operation, because, 
after all, they eventually have to pay back to the United States if 
there is a default. We pay the investor, and then the United States 
turns around to the other government and expects to be subrogated to 
the right of the investor. 

Mr. Brown. Are there any instances on record where the Export- 
Import Bank has loaned 50 to 75 percent of the cost of a joint opera- 
tion in a foreign country where ICA has put up part of the equity ? 

Mr. Saccro. I don’t know of any personally, and I don’t think there 
is, but I certainly would like to check to see whether there were any 
cases-where there was joint effort. I know there have been cases 
where Eximbank has participated in the first instance and at a later 
date ICA has come in to help either with technical assistance or fur- 
ther financing, but I don’t recall an instance where ICA, as such, has 
joined with Eximbank in a particular operation. 

Mr. Mutter. I don’t believe that is the question. He wants to know 
whether or not ICA participated in the initial equity investment 
either in whole or in part and then the Export-Import Bank made 
the loan. 

Mr. Brown. That is the question. 

Mr. Saccio. I don’t know of any, but I would like the opportunity 
to check and see. When you talk about equity, obviously it would 
have to be in the private enterprise field. 

ICA’s funds are made available for development purposes only on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. It does not lend money directly to private companies 
or individuals nor does it participate in equity investments. 

Mr. Brown. I am not talking about loans, I am talking about 
grants. y 

Mr. Saccro. It would be rare for us to give grants to a private person 
in a private operation. 

Mr. Brown. But you have to in the development of a country. 

Mr. Saccro. I was wondering, where you used the term “equity” it 
got in the private field. 

Mr. Brown. We found from Mr. Waugh that in several instances 
private companies in this country are investing in joint operations 
with the government of another country, and then getting loans from 
the Export-Import Bank. 
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Now, I want to know how many instances there might be where 
ICA granted money to the government of that country to make the 
original investment, and then borrowed money from the Export-Im- 
port Bank and nobody really had very much money involved in the 
thing except 

Mr. Saccto. The United States. 

Mr. Brown. Except the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Saccro. OK. 

Mr. Brown. Any information you can supply on that would be 
helpful. 

Mr. Saccro. Iam not aware of any instances of the kind you describe. 

ICA has encouraged private enterprise in the developing countries 
by loans and grants of dollars and local currencies to foreign govern- 
ments and lending institutions for relending to private borrowers. 

In the event that such borrowers did apply for an Export-Import 
Bank loan, the Bank would apply its normal criteria in judging such 
a loan application including the extent of other U.S. Government par- 
ticipation and the extent of the borrower’s equity. 

Mr. Brown. The guarantee program is growing, is it not ? 

Mr. Saccto. In this last year it was, I might say, almost phenomenal, 
because the activity in 1 calendar year, I believe, was equal to all the 
activity of the previous 9 years. 

Mr. Brown. Is there any limit on how far you can go with that ? 

Mr. Saccro. There is a statutory limit of $500 million. We are ask- 
ing that be increased to $1 billion, this year. 

Mr. Brown. Now, if that continues, and I can see where it is essen- 
tial to get some American firms to invest abroad, but then if Congress 
came along and passed tax advantages, too, that would be about as 
close to a lead-pipe cinch as a businessman could get, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Saccro. Well, I will ask you: Would you invest in Vietnam 
today, 30 miles out of Saigon ? 

Mr. Brown. No, I wouldn't. 

Mr. Saccio. We are not going to give the man assurance that he will 
get his money back or make a profit. He has got to invest his money. 
If he has a tax advantage, it is only a come-on, a certain incentive. It 
is still his money he is going to lose. The only thing he has is to put 
him on the same basis as possibly other companies who create tax 
savings out of the United States and invest funds overseas. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Vietnam is not the only place you guarantee loans. 

Mr. Saccro. That is true. 

Mr. Brown. How about West Germany ? 

Mr. Saccio. We have guaranteed loans there. 

Mr. Brown. How about Latin and South America? 

Mr. Saccro. Definitely, it is important there. 

Mr. Brown. Canada? 

Mr. Saccio. No. Weare authorized to do it, but we haven’t. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you are authorized to cover the world ? 

Mr. Saccro. Sure, the mutual security program could give assist- 
ance to any free’ world countries, and even some that are not free 
world countries, but our activities and our concentrations are obvi- 
ously in the tough areas. Canada certainly isn’t one, and Western 
Europe isn’t one. We have continued an investment guarantee pro- 
gram in Western Europe under the general theory that it is a good 
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idea to encourage American business to go abroad, but it is not the 
most important thing in the investment guarantee program. We are 
anxious to concentrate, and I think our recent percentage will show 
that we have in less-developed areas. 

Mr. Brown. You have the authority, though, to guarantee these 
loans in the free world. 

Now, with that guarantee on convertibility, against expropriation 
and against war risk, I think it is a safe thing to say that generally 
in foreign countries they expect and get a bigger ‘apital return on 
their investment profitwise than they “do in this country; isn’t that 
right ¢ 

“Mr. Saccto. The risk is greater and they expect greater returns; 
there is no question about that. 

Mr. Brown. Now, this American company invests $100,000 in a joint 
operation in some other country, and borrows $300,000 or $400,000 
from the Export-Import Bank, which we have found out could be 
done, and might get some from the Development Loan Fund, or some- 
thing else. 

In the first year he makes $100,000, and you guaranteed the converti- 
bility of it, and he gets his money back. What does he care what hap- 
pens to the rest of ‘it, actually? He would like to make some, but he 
hasn’t lost anything, has he? 

Mr. Saccro. He still owes the money to the Eximbank. It hasn’t 
been granted to him. He still owes the money to the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Mr. Brown. That loan to the Eximbank is in the name of that joint 
enterprise company. There aren’t any individuals signing those 
notes, 

Mr. Saccro. I am sure Mr. Waugh is not going to be very favorable 
toa company that is just a shell. 

Mr. Brown. I am talking about the good American investor that 
goes into one of these joint. operations and knows what he is doing, 
has plenty of sources for long-term capital so that he can float it with 
very little equity money. Isn’t that true in some instances / 

Mr. Saccro. Well, I know at least from my participation in the 
Development Loan Fund activities (the Director of ICA is a member 
of the board, and I sat in for the Director, when I was Acting Director) 
we are certainly very careful about that sort of operation. We ex- 
pect the man to put up equity, and he is taking his risks. 

The whole point is that there is no absolute line. What we are 
trying to do to a certain extent is to create incentives to get these 
people out there, and at the same time not get ourselves caught. 

We are not footing the bill and making this a “lead pipe cinch,” 
to use the phrase you use. We don’t want that sort of thing. Our 
interest is once the man is in there he stays there—not just for a go- 
round so he can pull his money out right away, but a for a long time. 
He creates an institution there, not just a business operation. 

Mr. Brown. Well, in talking with some of these people who have 
foreign oper ations I have been impressed about what a tremendous 
percentage of their total original investment they got back in the 
first year, and I don’t think ‘that is necessarily bad. I want to see 
more “business done, and I would like to see some of my small business 
people in southwest Missouri getting in on some of it, and I just 
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wonder how far Congress ought to go in granting tax advantages and 
everything else to something that is getting to be at least a 65 percent 
lead pipe cinch. 

Mr. Saccro. Well, you will notice that the executive branch position 
on the Boggs bill is that it should be limited to less developed areas. 
Obviously—and I am now only speaking for myself right now—if you 
give tax advantages, worldwide, there is no one going to take a flyer 
in, say, Malaya, if he can do it in Western Europe and get the same 
terms. 

Our interest is to see that he gets in those areas where we, today, 
are trying to do a job and hope some day that this job is carried out 
by the development of the country and by private investment itself. 

Now, this has been the theory of the Mutual Security Act as far back 
as the ICA days. They had three different prongs—grants, loans, 
and private enterprise, and the investment guarantee program was 
the only instrument they had at that time for this third prong. ‘They 
had the feeling if they did that they would invite investment through 
private channels, and they wrote into the law wherever you can to 
push this. 

Obviously you are not going to succeed in tough areas in getting 
that prong going strong. If you give people something—I took a 
chance, I lost out, but some of the risks I don’t want to take at all I 
don’t have to take the risk. I don’t have to take the risk of war, 
political changes which might create difficulties in getting my morey 
back when I want to. This is the kind of thing that we are covering, 
and no insurance company would cover them today. This is our 
theory, and we hope it will work. 

Mr. Brown. Now, one criticism I hear constantly of your agency, 
Mr. Director, and I present it respectfully: The way it has been pre- 
sented to me is that you people concentrate and think in terms of the 
big developments, the hydroelectric projects, the big operations, in- 
stead of maybe some little industries that will promote growth and 
development. 

For example, one of the biggest new industries that has developed 
in this country in the last 20 years, and it has all grown up in the last 
20 years, is the American broiler industry, the growing of frying 
chickens by factory methods. 

Mr. Saccro. And they have been so successful, we have a surplus, 
now. 

Mr. Brown. Now, these people in the broiler industry think that 
they have a product that wid gain wide acceptance all over the 
world. In fact, everywhere they tried it, in Germany, in Switzerland, 
in Sweden, and all, they have just lapped it up. They think it is the 
finest product they have seen. 

Now these people tell me that they cannot get anybody in the State 
Department or the ICA or anywhere else interested in this thing. 
Your people want to talk about hydroelectric projects. 

Mr. Saccro. I would like to get the detail on this. I don’t know 
in what form it is being suggested, but we have in the field some 57 
successful poultry projects that have worked marvels in the small 
business area of private industry. There is Turkey, Lebanon, even 
that famous place in “The Ugly American” where we have succeeded 
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in doing this, despite the authors who didn’t seem to get their facts 
straight. We have done a wonderful job in this field. 

One statistic we don’t seem to remember is that 86 percent of our 

eople overseas are working in technical cooperation. This has noth- 
ing to do with dams and roads. 

Mr. Brown. Before another subcommittee of this Small Business 
Committee, the Department of Agriculture told us the other day that 
there are instances in South America where chickens are selling for a 
dollar a pound live weight. Now that is a tremendous price. Those 
people certainly should learn how to use the American broiler. 

Now if we cannot sell them broilers because of trade restrictions, is 
there any reason why your organization couldn’t teach them to grow 
some so that they could buy some of this feed we have and some of 
these chicks that we are hatching up here? 

Mr. Saccro. I think we do. I would like to have the opportu- 
nity 

Mr. Brown. The Department of Agriculture says you don’t. 

Mr. Saccro. Well, I would like to have an opportunity to tell you 
what we are doing in this field. I haven’t got all the detail, and I am 
not sure I could give you a satisfactory answer, but I do know that 
much of our work is in the field—well, I saw a place myself outside 
of Tehran, where we helped in developing an agricultural experi- 
mental station that was doing exactly that, and the farmers around 
there were extremely interested and enthusiastic. 

Mr. Brown. The Department of Agriculture was talking about 
South America. 

Mr. Saccrto. I will check South America for you and come up with 
an answer on it. 

Mr. Brown. That is where the chickens were selling for a dollar a 
pound. There isa pretty good opportunity down there for somebody, 
and also the allied industries connected with it. 

One man they told us about had made 35 of these broiler units and 
had doubled the price of chickens in 2 weeks with just 35 grills, be- 
cause they just didn’t have any supply of broilers. But people liked 
those broiler units for outdoor barbecuing. 

Mr. Saccro. You mean the equipment used ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right, it starts a whole new industry that can 
be very effective in a country. 

Mr. Saccro. I certainly would check into this and see what the 
answer on South America is. 





Almost all South American countries now restrict the import of baby chicks 
and hatching eggs from the United States on the basis of protecting the local 
hatching industry, to prevent introduction of disease, or because of lack of for- 
eign exchange. As a result the shipments of U.S. baby chicks have declined 
rather rapidly in recent years. 
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U.S. breeds of poultry, including breeds for broilers, have been introduced in 
all South American countries through ICA programs, non-Government agencies, 
or private industry. As a result, improved breeding stock is now established in 
all countries. Assistance in improved poultry management, feeding, and disease 
control has been a fact of the agriculture program in every South American 
councry in which ICA has an agricultural assistance program. 
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Mr. Brown. I wonder if there would be any possibility of getting 
the ICA, the State Department, the Eximbank, and the Department 
of Agriculture to sit down in a meeting to discuss this problem. 

The Department of Agriculture says they are not getting coopera- 
tion, the poultry industry says they are not getting any. I wonder 
if we couldn’t solve it all by getting them together in a room and 
having it threshed out. 

Mr. Saccro. I certainly would like to take every step we can in this 
direction. I don’t know what the Department of Agriculture’s spe- 
cific complaint is. Are they saying they are not getting any coopera- 
tion from us? 

Mr. Brown. They are implying that, whether they are saying it or 
not. They say it is just bogged down, that there is not a real effort 
being made. I would appreciate it if there would be some considera- 
tion given to that. 

Mr. Saccrio. I would say from my own estimate of the various di- 
visions we have in ICA, our so-called food and agriculture office, nag- 
off, it is the best in the United States, manned by people trained and 
brought up in the Department of Agriculture and has as its head a 
man recognized as being a pretty capable man. I would like to 
give you a specific answer on it. 

Mr. Mutter. Are you familiar with the Kadouri agricultural proj- 
ect in Hong Kong? 

Mr. Saccto. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Mutrer. I suggest you get familiar with it, and then you and 
Mr. Brown get together, because I think it would be very helpful to 
all concerned. It happens to be a nonprofit institution set up with 
private capital by the Kadouri family there, and they have hive a 
tremendous job there with cattle and with pigs, and particularly with 
fowl. Anybody who has been through that part of the country knows 
that if you see anything they call fowl, you wouldn’t think of using it 
for food it is so scrawny, it 1s just nothing but a few feathers on some 
bones. 

They adopted modern methods they borrowed from this country 
and they are producing good edible fowl today. 

I don’t know what the Department of Agriculture did with the re- 
ports I sent in to them. 

Mr. Saccrio. I remember there was some suggestion that we do 
something at Hong Kong, and I got a response which indicated 
that you have to give some consideration as to the ultimate success 
of doing something on a large-scale basis in getting into the poultry 
business in these areas. 

For instance, they pointed out that the protein value of poultry 
that you get on an operation of this kind may be too expensive for 
these areas, that the food that you are putting into the operation 
could be better used directly instead of being manufactured via he 
poultry route. 

I am giving you these considerations, because I am not posing as an 
expert, but there are problems in considering the development of food 
resources in some of these countries, and it is not just saying we suc- 
ceeded in this country so let’s put it over there because they worry 
about their food supply in one form or another, and it may be more 
economical to feed directly from what they grow than to put it via 
the route of poultry. 
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Mr. Mutrer. Well, I was impressed with what they did there. 
They went into the so-called new territory and took mountains that 
were nothing but bare rock and have done a tremendous job in teach- 
ing, mainly, the Chinese refugees from Communist Red China how 
to make them productive. They earn a livelihood not only for them- 
selves but produce enough to feed some of the refugees flocking into 
Hong Kong proper. ' 

To change the subject, your guarantee program is a program which 
as you have already indicated the insurance companies would not 
undertake, but it is an insurance program for which you charge a 
premium. 

Mr. Saccro. That is true. 

Mr. Mutter. Could you submit for the record some of the figures 
indicating the total amount of insurance issued, and what the total 
premiums were and the losses? 

Mr. Saccro. There have been no losses so far, but that doesn’t mean 
of course, that you may not have a crisis in a country and you get 
a loss. 

The amount I gave in the statement is 422 so far issued, and the 
premium rate is one-half of 1 percent on the face amount. 

Mr. Mutter. The same premium rate prevails no matter where it is 
throughout the world ? 

Mr. Saccro. That is right. It is not actuarially possible to deter- 
mine what the risks are. It is a Government service, and it is our 
interest to see these people get out and this is the incentive. 

Mr. Mutter. The same premium exists no matter where it is. 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. 

Mr. Mutter. Are there any countries outside of the Iron Curtain 
countries in which you do not write the guarantees? 

Mr. Saccio. There are a good many countries, of course, which have 
not agreed to this. 

Mr. Mutter. I mean where you have the bilateral agreement, are 
there any countries where for any reason you are not writing guar- 
antees ¢ 

Mr. Saccro. No. I understand your question. Where we have a 
bilateral, there is no country where we deliberately stopped writing. 

Mr. Moutrer. I don’t know whether you want to answer this on the 
record or not, but what is the situation vis-a-vis Cuba today? We 
have a bilateral agreement with Cuba, have we not? 

Mr. Saccio. For two types of insurance, we do. I think probably 
the answer is the same, and I can check this, of course, as the one 
Mr. Waugh gave—that people just won’t come in at this particular 
moment until the situation is clarified. 

Mr. Motrer. There are still thousands of Americans shipping 
goods to Cuba and doing business with Cuba. 

Mr. Saccio. Yes, but our guarantee goes to investments, not to sale 
of commodities. It is an operation of that kind, capital investments. 

Mr. Mutter. If an American shipping goods into Cuba for resale 
now should set up his own company in Cuba, which would then buy 
the goods for resale, would that come under your guarantee? 

Mr. Saccro. If it was considered a new—— 

Mr. Mutter. If he made his investment in American dollars, would 
he then get a guarantee ? 
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Mr. Saccio. He may be eligible, if it is a new investment. The 
whole theory of the thing is to bring in new investment, not to guar- 
antee stuff there already. He would be eligible, and we may con- 
sider it. 

Mr. Muurer. One other subject I want to touch on briefly, and that 
is with reference to the Boggs bill. I would like to have the record 
clarified on that. I think you referred to the administration’s 
position. 

Suppose you tell us what the administration position is with ref- 
erence to the Boggs bill, and I am now referring to the bill for tax 
exemption to Americans who invest abroad. 

Mr. Saccro. First, don’t let’s use the term “tax exemption.” It is 
more of a deferral plan. 

I think the best statement on that is the one made by the Treasury 
representative who went through all of the various—and I think I 
have it with me somewhere—who went through the various provi- 
sions that were included in the Boggs bill, and I think you should 
refer to that. 

Mr. Mctrer. Is that the statement that was submitted by the 
Treasury Department to the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. Saccro. That is true, sir; yes. 

Mr. Moutrer. And is the position of the State Department the same 
as the Treasury Department on that subject ? 

Mr. Saccro. The executive branch decides its position and then 
designates some particular department to announce it. Ordinarily 
there is no conflict once the decision is made. 

Mr. Mutrer. I had the opinion that there was a conflict between 
Treasury and State on that subject. 

Mr. Saccro. I am sure there are always conflicts between agencies 
on particular problems until the matter has been testified. When 
the Treasury has testified, that is the executive department position. 

Mr. Mutrer. And the administrative position is reflected in the 
statement of the Treasury Department before the Ways and Means 
Committee ? 

Mr. Saccro. As I understand it, sir, that is it. 

Mr. Mourrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. I have one question. The Department of Defense has a 
set-aside program in connection with its procurement for SBA, items 
that are determined by—purchased on a basis of setting aside a cer- 
tain portion of them for small business, and companies who are certi- 
fied to be small business by SBA are permitted to furnish them, as I 
understand it. Why wouldn’t such a program work for your 
operation ? 

Mr. Saccto. Well, more than 90 percent of the commodity procure- 
ments is via the private channels of trade. 

Mr. Yates. The same is true through Government purchasing. 

Mr. Saccto. I understood the Defense Department activity is where 
they make the purchase, the Defense Department purchases. We 
finance, we don’t do the purchasing. 

Mr. Yates. You don’t do the actual purchasing yourself? 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. But you establish certain rules for procurement by those 
who do the purchasing. Why couldn’t a set-aside program be a part 
of those rules, that they would have to buy from certain sources? 
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Mr. Saccio. This goes to the basic theory of the act, itself, that says 
wherever possible the procedures of purchasing should be retained 
in the private channels of trade, that international trade should be 
encouraged, that there should be no restrictions of that kind except 
those that are placed on reasonable cost for goods needed, considering 
quality, terms of delivery, and things of that kind. 

Section 413 of the act sets out the philosophy of procurement that 
ICA has followed as a matter of requirement of law. 

Mr. Yares. In your own finance procurement booklet, on page 1, 
under paragraph 2, which has the heading “ICA Finance,’ * how buyi ing 
is done, it indicates that procurement takes place through (a) US 
Government agency, (6) foreign government agencies abroad and in 
the United States, purchasing 1 in the United States, (c) private im- 
porters abroad. 

Why couldn’t those purchasing operate in accordance with a set- 
aside order ? 

Mr. Saccio. The U.S. Government agencies listed here are the three 
agencies doing purchasing on their own, GSA, the Department of 
Agriculture, which is surplus mainly, the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Federal Aviation Agency. Those are the agencies that are 
referred to here. 

Mr. Yates. Who does your military buying? 

Mr. Saccio. We are not in that field. The Defense Department 
does it. 

Mr. Yates. And the set-aside program operates for that. 

Mr. Saccro. That is right. 

Mr. Yarrs. Perhaps I misinterpret your answer, but I still don’t 
get an answer to my question as to why a set-aside program shouldn’t 
be inaugurated. 

Mr. Saccio. Well, usually these agencies are acting in connection 
with or as agents for the Government that is receiving our aid in 
getting the commodities. Our aid is based on a relationship with the 
Government, itself, and in some instances it is better to make pur- 
chase through GSA or any other Government agency, that becomes 
the agency doing it, but it is actually their decision since the aid is 
being given to them ‘and we are finane ing the procurement of goods. 

Mr. Yares. A foreign government which does purchasing in the 
United States, as many of them do in private channels, would have 
no objection to buying a product if it were manuf actured by small 
business as opposed to big business if the product was satisfactory, 
would it? 

Mr. Saccro. And if the price was right. They would buy any 

lace. They would not only buy in this country, but on a worldwide 
asis, as well. 

Mr. Yates. Well, I don’t know that you can have a set-aside pro- 
gram on a worldwide basis. 

Mr. Saccto. We don’t have a set-aside for American business, to 
start with. 

Mr. Murer. You mean ICA doesn’t? Why shouldn’t you? Every 
other Government agency has when they are buyi ing here. GSA, one 
of your buying agencies, has a set-aside program. Why shouldn’t 
they use a set- aside program when buying for ICA ? 

Mr. Saccro. You mean so far as the source of supply of goods? 
The act tells us that we are supposed to increase international trade, 
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this is one of the purposes of the act. We are assisting some of these 
countries, even though indirectly. — 

Mr. Yares. We keep thinking in terms of purchasing done in this 
country, and you keep referring us over to purchasing that is done 
in other countries. ; 

Mr. Saccro. The area of purchase usually in ICA——- 

Mr. Yates. What portion of your purchasing is done in this coun- 
try? As I remember the arguments advanced in support of the pro- 
gram the major part of the purchasing wasinthiscountry. _ 

Mr. Saccio. Seventy-five percent for the entire program, including 
defense. 

Mr. Yates. What portion of the program is defense, or what por- 
tion of the 75 percent is defense? 

Mr. Saccro. Let me give you the figure the other way around. The 
economic program purchases from the United States are a little lower 
than 50 percent. 

Mr. Yares. Of those purchases, why isn’t the set-aside program 
feasible? 

Mr. Saccro. Because on the process of importing material into 
the country, the supplier gets the best price he can, and he buys from 
whoever gives him that best price, and it may land here in the United 
States, because we are competitive, and that is the kind of goods 
he wants. He may get it from West Germany, Italy, or anywhere. 

Mr. Mutter. Let’s confine ourselves to a purchase that is going to 
be made in this country. 

Mr. Yares. You are taking us out of the country. 

Mr. Saccro. We are not sure where the purchase will be made. 

Mr. Yates. You are telling us in one breath 50 percent is purchased 
in this country. 

Mr. Saccto. No, not in but from this country. This determined 
after the fact. We don’t know it is going to be purchased from some- 
one in the United States. 

Mr. Yates. Well, we ought to use this as part of the argument 
advanced to Congress in connection with why the program should 
be enacted, but the fact remains that the purchasing is done in this 
country, and insofar as that purchasing is done in this country, why 
isn’t a set-aside program feasible? 

Mr. Saccto. The basic theory under which the act originally was 

assed was that the community of the free world should develop 
wo and help itself by the increase and development of international 
trade. 

Now, whether we accept this theory or not, this has been the theory 
that Congress 

Mr. Yates. We are not compelling a foreign purchaser to buy in 
the United States, necessarily. You say that as a matter of fact the 
actual purchases done in the United States come out to 50 percent of 
the entire program. 

err Saccro. This is the end product of a free enterprise system, in 
effect. 

Mr. Yares. Insofar as the purchasing occurs in the United States, 
why isn’t it possible to incorporate a set-aside program, because you 
feel it would be too compulsory a system? 

Mr. Saccro. He may regard it as a restriction, and decide to buy 
from West Germany instead, if he likes the price there better. 
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One of our difficulties is to get these people to accept our rules. 

Mr. Yates. If you put the set-aside program in, it will be so ex- 
pensive it will send foreign purchasers to other countries, is that your 
argument ? 

Mr. Saccro. I don’t know that it would be so expensive—— 

Mr. Yates. Sufficiently expensive. 

Mr. Saccio. It may be a detriment to have him buy in the United 
States at all. 

Mr. Yates. How do you know unless you try ? 

Mr. Saccto. I don’t say I know, I think. 

Mr. Yates. Why do you think so? 

Mr. Saccio. Our experience in the enforcement of these regula- 
tions, wherever we have to put regulations in effect it is harder to 
get your end result of trying to develop the economy. 

One of the greatest selling ideas that we have in dealing with these 
countries, particularly the neutral countries, is that we are not out 
there selfishly determining to sell our goods, and that is why we are 
helping you. 

We are accused, of course, often enough that all this program is is 
just getting rid of our surpluses. 

Mr. Yates. But can it not be represented to your purchasers that 
the United States recognizes this as their right? Certainly we have 
always recognized this, but insofar as their purchases in the United 
States are concerned, it is American policy to the greatest extent pos- 
sible that a fair share of the purchasing done in this country should 

o to small-business concerns. 

If they still want to buy from big business concerns, perhaps they 
can get a better deal, let them do it, but most members of this com- 
mittee feel that they can get just as good a deal from small-business 
firms. We just want to give small-business firms the same oppor- 
tunity of selling to these foreign purchases as big business has. 

One of the reasons I think a set-aside program would be good is 
the fact that the big companies have foreign agents in the purchasing 
countries, and as a matter of fact the purchasing agents never hear 
of the small-business concerns or their products in this country. 

Perhaps the set-aside program, or a set-aside program of some type 
would make knowledge of the products available to foreign pur- 
chasers, and thereby permit a greater participation by small business 
in this program. 

Now, does this still sound not feasible to you? 

Mr. Saccio. Certainly I would like to give it consideration. 

Mr. Yates. Think about it. 

Mr. Saccto. But I see difficulties, and that is why I want to be sure 
to indicate the problems you get into where you have preclusive 
buying or directed buying. 

This is a problem you always get. You first want to get the benefits 
of private enterprise, dropping of restrictions, dropping of tariffs, 
making this a real community of free nations that depend on each other 
not only in their beliefs, but their economy, and then you begin to 
say of course this is different, let’s favor this group, and I am not 
saying that it is a bad thing to do to help certain groups, but then 
your act becomes not something to promote the mutual security effort 
of the United States, it becomes something else. 
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Mr. Yates. How do you know that the foreign purchaser buys at 
the lowest possible price? How do you know he doesn’t buy from a 
favored customer ¢ 

Mr. Saccro. By price checks. We postaudit the transactions. 

Mr. Yates. Well, your postaudit will disclose what; that he got a 
price from a certain U.S. customer, that he wanted a particular steam 
shovel from Harnischfeger instead of another company, but Har- 
nischfeger may sell at a higher price ? 

Will your post audit require him to turn the shovel back and buy 
at a lower price from another company ¢ 

Mr. Sacco. If the price was not a reasonable price for the item 
he bought, we insist on a refund. He can keep the thing, but we get 
the foreign exchange back from him, or the Government. 

Mr. Mutter. You mean you go out and find out what the machine 
was worth, and compare it with the price he paid ? 

Mr. Saccro. Not on every transaction, but there is a postaudit that 
runs to 30 percent of the transactions. 

Mr. Mutrer. Does that go into the question of what the item sells 
for on the market ? 

Mr. Saccio. That is right; that is the point of the check. 

Mr. Yates. May I make this point which has been called to my 
attention: That the set-aside program presupposes the lowest and best 
price, otherwise the small business isn’t entitled to receive the contract. 
If it is = lowest and best price. 

Mr. Saccio. I am not familiar with the set-aside procedure. 

Mr. Y Atrs. Let’s assume it is the lowest and best price. 

Mr. Saccio. I was about to say in my practice as a lawyer I didn’t 
find that to be true. You just can’t bid when there is a set-aside. 
There is no way of telling whether the price is the lowest. 

Mr. Mutter. That is not true. 

Mr. Saccro. The last time I had anything to do with this in private 
practice it was my understanding if the Department of Defense put 
out a bid, if you were not qualified as small business, you could not 
even puta bid in. 

Mr. Mutter. Big business puts in a bid, and if small business under- 
cuts they will get the business. 

Mr. Yates. This is the way the set-aside works. 

May I suggest this: That perhaps it would be well for Mr. Saccio 
to think about it and perhaps investigate the advisability of a set- 
aside program. 

We are having Mr. Barnes come in later in the day, and we will ask 
him about it, too. I think he is of the opinion that the set-aside 
program would work. 

I respect your view that you don’t want to impose the U.S. methods 
of buying upon foreign purchasers, because of the sovereignty aspects. 

Mr. Brown. On that point, Mr. Chairman, of all of the projects you 
have underway in the world today, what percent of them are in ‘the 
hands of an American prime contractor ? 

Mr. Saccro. Practically all capital projects. These are projects 
which are to be distinguished, of course, from commodity procure- 
ment. It is very rare “that it is somebody else than an American, 
because it is the American know-how we are giving them. 

Mr. Brown. They are all American prime contractors? You told 
us earlier that most of them, if not all, are on a negotiated basis, with 
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no privilege of renegotiation ; so, as a result, the prime contractor is 
doing the buying, isn’t he ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. After advertising. , 

Mr. Saccio. He has to follow regulation 1 in doing so. He is no 
different from anybody else. If we make him a purchasing agent on the 
deal, he has to go under regulation 1. He has to go through Mr. 
Richards’ office and give him the information. 

Mr. Ricuarps. And they all do. We have one now, a big cement 
plant in India, $1,350,000. The contractor has given me the complete 
list of everything he wants to buy; it runs 15 to 20 pages, and that will 
be published in the next few days. 

Mr. Brown. Published where? 

Mr. Ricwarps. In the small business circular. 

Mr. Brown. That is mailed to whom ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. 15,000 firms on our mailing list; that is, those of the 
15,000 who expressed an interest in that particular commodity. It 
is divided up commodity wise. 

Mr. Motrer. Who makes your postaudit ? 

Mr. Saccio. Our controller has a staff of some 300 people that do all 
of our financial work, and they have a regular check on the various 
commodities of one kind or another, and they have experts on each of 
the commodities who know the field fairly well. 

Mr. Muurer. So you wouldn’t think we are being capricious in our 
criticism, I want you to know the Small Business Committee has 
developed the fact in many instances small business will underbid big 
business. Last month we heard of one instance alone which saved the 
U.S. Government $750,000 on a single item by insisting that small busi- 
ness get it as against big business. 

Mr. Saccro. I have no doubt that they can sell at a lower price and 
give good quality. Iam not saying that. I say in the ordinary proc- 
ess they should be able to get the business, if they can do it, if they can 
bid below and give the quality. 

Now, your theory is there be a set-aside which has to come 

Mr. Mutter. I feel if American money is being spent for the benefit 
of foreign countries, they will have no objection to getting the same 
quality at less money from small business instead of big business. 

Mr. Yares. Isn’t it your experience, as it is mine, that these foreign 
countries know about the products of big business, but that they 
wouldn’t know about small ah products, and this wouldn’t give 
the small business any chance in competition with the product they 
know about? 

Mr. Saccio. There is no question. I believe in advertising and 
knowledge. 

Mr. Yares. And small business can’t furnish that. 

Mr. Saccio. This is the thing we would like to build over a period 
of years instead of just saying it has to be this way. 

Mr. Yates. We have had this program for 10 or 12 years now, and 
the probabilities are that we will have it for a number of years to come, 
wouldn’t you say ? 

Mr. Saccio. I would think so, sir, as long as we have this sort of 
threat. 

Mr. Yates. And if American business continues to participate, I 
would think a way for greater participation by small business should 
be investigated. 
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We have found, insofar as the Department of Defense is concerned, 
a reluctance to put in a set-aside program in the first instance. It was 
overcome, and it is working out very well. We don’t know why a 
comparable program couldn’t work with respect to your operation, 
but we would be interested in your views, and we would certainly ask 
you to investigate it further, and we are very grateful for your coming 
up here and giving us the benefit of your experience. 

Mr. Saccio. Thank you very much, sir. We will try to answer your 
questions. 

(Statement on set-asides from ICA not received at time of 
printing.) 

Mr. Yates. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed to recon- 
vene at 2 o’clock p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Yates. We will come to order. Mr. Menapace, we would be 
very glad to hear from you on the activities of the Development 
Loan Fund as they relate to Small Business. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. ROBERT B. MENAPACE, ACTING MANAGING 
DIRECTOR OF THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND; ACCOMPANIED 
BY HART PERRY, DEPUTY MANAGING DIRECTOR; AND MANUEL 
C. ZENICK, DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 


Mr. Men&ace. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, with your 
permission, I would like to read a statement on behalf of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. I welcome this opportunity to appear before you 
today to describe the activities of the Development Loan Fund as 
they relate to small business. Summary information on the role of 
the DLF and its activities is provided in our fiscal year 1960 program 
presentation to Congress, copies of which have been made available 
to members of the subcommittee. 

It may be useful for me to review briefly the background of the 
Development Loan Fund. The Development Loan Fund was estab- 
lished by the Congress under the Mutual Security Act of 1957. In 
1958 it was given an independent status as a separate Government 
coropration. It is governed by a Board of Directors consisting of 
the Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, Chairman; the 
Director of the International Cooperation Administration; the U.S. 
Executive Director of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), who is also an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury; the President of the Export-Import Bank; and the Man- 
aging Director of the DLF. The Board is subject to the foreign 
policy guidance of the Secretary of State. 

The DLF is but one instrument of the broad scale mutual security 
program of the U.S. Government. The Defense Department admin- 
isters the military aspects of our mutual security effort; the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration is responsible for that part 
of the program designed to help maintain political and economic 
stability and for the provision of technical assistance; and the role 


of the DLF is to promote long-range economic development of the 
less-developed countries. 
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The establishment of the DLF in 1957 reflected a recognition of 
the urgent need for accelerated economic growth in the less- “dev eloped 
countries of the world. If these countries are to progress through 
resort to free rather than totalitarian institutions, the Congress recog- 
nized that they must secure greater amounts of investment capital 
from abroad than they could obtain themselves. It is in the U.S 
interest that this demand for more adequate economic progress be 
satisfied to a greater extent than in the past. I have no hesitation 
in stating my belief that our survival as a free nation depends to a 
considerable degree upon the ability of the less-developed countries 
to make satisfactory progress in improving their economic lot. In 
the language of the legislation establishing the DLF, “the Congress 
recognizes that the progress of the free ‘peoples in their effort to 
further economic development, and thus to strengthen their freedom, 
is important to the security and general welfare of the United 
States * * *.” The DLF is engaged i in the provision of U.S. capital 
for productive economic erowth 1 in areas of the world of vital concern 
to our foreign policy interests. 


OPERATING METHODS 


All of the DLF financing activity is on a loan basis; no funds are 
granted. The DLF acts on the basis of specific development pro- 
posals; no advance allocations are made to countries on an annual 
basis. Such proposals can be for technically and economically sound 
projects or programs which contribute to the productive growth of 
the country in which they are located. The DLF does not normally 
consider proposals by exporters to finance sales to foreign buyers, 
proposals involving imports for resale, working capital loans, or 
proposals for refunding or refinancing. In sum, financing is directed 
at new, or expanded, productive investment activities. 

There are certain features of the Development Loan Fund loan 
activity which are unique on the international financing scene. The 
DLF, by statutory requirement, provides financing only i in those cases 
when. financing from other free world sources is unavailable on reason- 
able terms. ‘Thus it supplements and does not compete with existing 
sources of capital. 

A principal feature of DLF’s flexible terms of operation is the au- 
thority to accept repayment in local currencies where warranted. To 
date, about 80 percent of the funds it has loaned are repayable in 
foreign currency. Thus, the DLF can realistically adapt its repay- 
ment requirements to the capacity of borrowers in less-developed 
areas, where limited foreign exchange resources may restrict access 
to existing sources of capital. The ability to repay in local currency 
enables borrowing countries to service present and future foreign 
credits from private and public sources which can be repaid only in 
hard currency. 

A further feature of DFL’s flexibility is the use of the guarantee 
authority provided in the legislation. The DLF can guarantee, in 
whole or preferably in part, loans made by private banks for de- 
velopment projects and thus encourage private funds to assist the 

rowth of the economies of less- -developed countries. One guarantee 

as been extended to the Bank of America and the Marine Midland 
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Bank for a loan for ship construction in an ex eae shipyard in 
Taiwan. The DLF can also accept convertible debentures from pri- 
vate loan recipients which it may resell to private investors in the 
future. 

In making each loan, the DLF is required by its legislation to take 
into account, 1, whether financing could be obtained from other free 
world sources on reasonable terms; 2, the economic and technical 
soundness of the activity to be financed ; 3, whether the activity gives 
reasonable promise of contributing to the development of economic 
resources or to the increase of productive capacities; and 4, the possible 
adverse effects upon the economy of the United States, ‘with special 
reference to areas of substantial labor surplus. 

Each memorandum to the Board analyzing a loan proposal dis- 
cusses the effects upon the U.S. economy and the other three issues. 






ORGANIZATION 





AND STAFFING 


The diagram on page 13 of the red-covered book describes the or- 
ganizational pattern of the DLF. Under the direction of the Board 
of Directors, the staff has four basic operational units: the Office of 
the Deputy Managing Director for Finance and Development is re- 
sponsible for general policy and financial problems; the Office of the 
Deputy Managing Director for Loan Operations is responsible for 
the economic and technical review, negotiations, and implementation 
of specific loan proposals. In addition to these two units, the Cor- 
poration Secretary performs general administrative functions and 
maintains corporate records, and the Office of the General Counsel 
provides legal advice. 

Our staff now consists of about 70 persons, approximately half of 
whom are professional and the remainder clerical and secretarial. We 
rely on the International Cooperation Administration for certain serv- 
ices, such as financial recordkeeping, handling of disbursements, and 
some general hosuekeeping services. The DLF also turns to ICA other 
Government agencies, and private consulting firms for engineering 
and other technical review and advisory services. In order to meet 
the workload which has steadily increased since the DLF commenced 
operations 18 months ago, we are currently requesting a moderate in- 


crease in the staff, prim: arily to handle the implementation of present 
and future commitments. 


LOAN PROCEDURES 


I would like to carry the subcommittee through a typical DLF loan 
operation from the beginning to acquaint you with our operational 
procedures. 

A loan proposal is submitted through a U.S. Embassy or operations 
mission overseas or directly to the DLF in Washington. There is no 
prescribed form for the proposal, but our brochure which is distributed 
abroad provides a guide to the basic data required. It is subjected 
toa preliminary review by the staff to determine whether the proposal 
meets the basic criteria for financing and appears to be sufficiently 
sound and worthy of further consideration. 
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Before a complete evaluation is made, a check is made to see whether 
financing is available from private sources, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development, or the 
International Finance Corporation. a ae 

If the preliminary review is satisfactory and if financing is not 
available at reasonable terms from other sources, the loan proposal 
is subjected to an intensive review and evaluation. 

The applicant is then invited to submit such additional engineering, 
technical, financial, and other data as is required. In reviewing the 
economic and technical aspects, the DLF loan officer and engineer 
draw upon the technical staffs of ICA, the Export-Import Bank and 
other U.S. and private organizations. The views of the U.S. Embassy 
and ICA mission in the country are also obtained. 

When the evaluation is completed, assuming that the project is 
judged economically and technically feasible, the DLF staff submits 
a memorandum to the Board of Directors recommending approval, 
supported by appropriate justification and documentation. If the 
Board reaches a favorable conclusion, it adopts a formal resolution 
authorizing the establishment of the loan and specifying the basic 
terms for the loan. The board may on the other hand disapprove the 
proposal or send it back to the DLF staff for further information, 
study, or negotiation. 

After the Board has approved the proposal, it is referred to the 
National Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems for advice. The NAC consists of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Commerce, and State, the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System and the President of the Export- 
Import. Bank. 

When the advice of the NAC is received, the DLF sends the appli- 
cant a letter which formally advises him that his application has been 
approved according to specific loan terms and conditions. A loan 
agreement is then prepared, negotiated, and signed and is ready for 
implementation. 

‘The terms and conditions are based on the type of project involved. 
Interest rates are established in consultation with the NAC. If the 
activity is classed as economic overhead such as roads, ports, or irriga- 
tion works, the current rate is 314 percent. For profitmaking proj- 
ects, the DLF normally charges a rate comparable to that charged 
by the Export-Import Bank. At the present time this rate is 534 
percent. Some exceptions are made to this general policy, particu- 
larly in those cases where DLF funds are loaned to foreign local 
development banks for the purpose of making loans to local private 
borrowers. This has been necessary in order to permit an appropri- 
ate return to the Development Bank and a reasonable interest rate 
to the ultimate borrower. 

The term of the loan is normally geared to the useful life of the 
facility to be financed. 

Where local currency repayment has been authorized, the borrower 
is required to make payments which equal the dollar value at the 
time of repayment. In other words, the dollar value of the original 
Joan is maintained at all times. 
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LOAN OPERATIONS TO DATE 


In the past 18 months of active operation, over $3 billion in appli- 
cations has been taken under consideration by the DLF. Since the 
establishment of the DLF, $850 million has been appropriated by 
the Congress to finance its operations; including $1,250,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses. As of June 30, 1959, $835.6 million in loans 
has been authorized and committed, about $900 million is no longer 
under consideration, and more than $1.3 billion is still on hand. Only 
$13.2 million of the amount appropriated remains available for lend- 
ing at the present time. 

The 92 loan authorizations and commitments to date will finance 
productive activities in 40 countries. We have made loans for roads, 
power generation and transmission, port facilities, railways, telecom- 
munications, irrigation, and other types of economic overhead facili- 
ties. We are also financing cement and fertilizer plants, jute mills, 
a pulp factory, a sugar mill, and other manufacturing enterprises. 

About one-third of our loans will directly benefit private enterprise. 
A total of $115.6 million in loan commitments has been made to 
private borrowers and mixed public-private enterprises, and another 
$169.3 million for the purchase by governments of equipment made 
directly available to local private industries or for investment funds 
to be released to small private entrepreneurs. The average term is 
about 15 years and the interest rate charged averages about 4.4 percent. 


RELATIONSHIP TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Among the primary concepts involved in establishing the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund has been the promotion of the role of private invest- 
ment. The declaration of purpose of the authorizing legislation, 
section 201 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, states: 

The Congress * * * declares it to be the purpose of this title, to strengthen 
friendly foreign countries by encouraging the development of their economies 
through a competitive free enterprise system; to minimize or eliminate barriers 
to the flow of private investment capital and international trade; to faciiltate 
the creation of a climate favorable to the investment of private capital; and to 
assist, on a basis of self-help and mutual cooperation, the efforts of free peoples 
to develop their economic resources and to increase their productive capabilities. 

To these purposes we are strongly dedicated. 

While the DLF makes no distinction in the size of business firms 
which seek financing or are prospective suppliers of equipment or 
services, opportunities exist for business firms of all sizes. However, 
there are certain features of our operations which may have some in- 
fluence on the kinds of firms which participate in DLF financing 
activities. 

For reasons of administration, $100,000 has been established as the 
minimum size loan proposal by foreign borrowers which will be 
considered by the DLF; the minimum total value of the projected 
activity must be at least $200,000. However, there is no minimum 
limitation on loans for business activities projected by American 
entrepreneurs. We will examine economically feasible proposals 
from American businessmen whatever the magnitude. 

DLF loan commitments to local development banks or other re- 
lending institutions provide financing for smaller scale activities 
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initiated by foreign businessmen. To date $43.9 million has been 
Joaned to nine development banks or other local relending institutions. 
Within the general criteria set out by the DLF, the local institutions 
receive an evaluate applications by local private businessmen and then 
make and administer the loans. However, subloans above a certain 
amount, which is stipulated in the long agreement, require advance ap- 
proval by the DLF. In this manner, we encourage the development of 
a spirit of private enterprise in the developing countries. 

There are three different types of opportunities for U.S. business 

firms growing out of our work: 
(1) Investment in foreign business activities. 
(2) Supply of goods for use in projects financed. 
(3) Supply of services, such as engineering and management 
consulting in connection with projects. 

(1) Investment in foreign business activities: Although foregin 
investment usually is associated in the public mind with large-scale 
domestic companies, varied opportunities exist for business firms 
which are not large scale. This is demonstrated by some of our loans. 
To date, almost one-half of the DLF loan commitments to private 
borrowers have been to enterprises in which American businessmen 
are involved. Several of the nine American participating companies 
are nationally known, and a number are not. 

For example, a group of Detroit investors joined forces with a 
group of Liberians in 1958 to set up a logging and small sawmill 
operation in Liberia. In November 1958, the DLF approved a loan 
of $190,000 to their jointly owned company to provide logging and 
transportation equipment as well as a sawmill, planing mill, a treating 
plant, and other equipment and materials. This will enable the 
operation to be increased to 22,500 board feet annually [sic daily] in 
a country with large untapped forest reserves. The total invested 
by the Detroit group is slightly over $100,000. 

This group, I might say, could qualify as small businessmen in 
anybody’s book. The principal participants include a dentist, realtor, 
assistant high school principal, the owner of a barber shop supply 
company, the owner of several drycleaning establishments, and two 
engineers, supplemented by an advisory group of lumbermen and a 
forestry expert. 

Mr. Yates. Could I ask you there how they learned about the proj- 
ect—the dentist and other people ? 

Mr. Menapace. Well, I do not know how it was initiated, but we 
first heard about it from the Detroit men. They evidently had been 
out in Liberia and were looking for opportunities or maybe the Liber- 
lans came over here to sell them, but the two companies linked up. 
One is the American company, and the other is a company in Liberia, 
which consists largely of Liberians. Those two companies got together 
and formed a third company which is the sawmill company. How it 
started, the genesis of it, I am not in a position to report. I don’t 
know whether Mr. Perry knows. 

Mr. Perry. These were Detroit businessmen who, I think, were in- 
terested in Liberia. 

Mr. Yates. In developing Liberia ? 

Mr. Perry. That is right; and they made several trips over to 
Liberia and I guess were exploring various prospects and this looked 
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like an excellent one and they then make the connection that Mr. 
Menapace described with the Liberian company. 

Mr. Yates. They are more interested then in euaidling the local 
resources of Liberia than making a profit for themselves 

Mr. Perry. I think it is a combination of both, but I think their mo- 
tivating fector or at least initially was in trying to do something to : 
help Liberia. 

Mr. Menapace. May I goon. 

Mr. Yates. Please go on. 

Mr. Menapace. In another case, a group of Texas investors, in part- 
nership with a Guatemalan company are setting up facilities to manu- 
facture coffee bags from kenaf, a fiber similar to jute. A loan for 
$400,000 was approved by the DLF in February 1959 to cover part 
of the import costs into Guatemala of machinery and equipment for 
the bag factory. The American group and the Guatemalans are put- 
ting up a total of $500,000 to complete the factory, which will be the 
first fiber-producing factory in the Western Hemisphere. The project 
will result in increased employment and help diversify agricultural 
production by creating a continuing demand for raw kenaf. 

The examples I have cited are but two illustrations of the type of 
opportunities which exist for enterprising American businessmen with 
en and skills which they are willing to put to work in the countries 
which come within our scope of operations. 

(2) Procurement of goods in projects financed: Another way in 
which the DLF touches on private U.S. business firms is through the 
procurement of goods for use in projects financed. With only a small 
proportion of loan funds disbursed out of the funds committed, it is 
too early to indicate what pattern of procurement sources, if any, is 
being established. It is likely, however, that procurement will be simi- 
lar to the pattern of procurement for ICA development projects. As 
well as purchases from major companies, ICA project procurement in 
recent years has included many purchases of equipment from small- 
or moderate-sized firms in towns and cities like Owatonna, Minn.; 
Thibodaux, La.; Hudson, N.Y.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; Ucon, Idaho, and South Beloit, Il. 

Of course, I do not mean to imply that the same companies in these 
localities will be suppliers of goods paid for out of DFL loan proceeds. 
However, there is no reason to assume that they or companies of similar 
size will not be suppliers, as long as they are manufacturers of the 
material required, are competitive and are alert to invitations to bid 
on offerings put out by borrowers and other opportunities. 

In this connection, by legislative requirements and administrative 
practice, information on proposed purchases made out of loan 
receipts is made available to U.S. suppliers through the Office of Small 
Business in ICA as far in advance of purchases as possible. With 
respect to the procurement of equipment and other goods, DLF loan 
agrements normally require the borrower to submit to the ICA Office 
of Small Business, at least 30 days prior to placing orders, sufficient 
information for an American supplier to be aware of the proposed 
purchase and to have an opportunity to obtain the business. Within 
the requirements set out in the loan agreement, responsibility for 
making prudent purchases lies with the borrower, who, of course, 
has the responsibility of making and completing the repayments on 
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the loan. Specifications, however, must be stated in terms of U.S. 
standards. We expect borrowers to follow normal commercial prac- 
tices in placing their purchase orders and_lay stress on the provision of 
advance notice to the Office of Small Business. 

The Office of Small Business distributes its Small Business Circular 
to nearly 15,000 firms across the country. 

(3) Procurement of services: A third type of opportunity for 
asssainale business firms is in the field of services. A major part of 
the services growing out of ALF’s operations is in the field of engineer- 
ing. ‘This comprises the detailed feasibility and other surveys re- 
quired i in the excution of the project and the management engineering 
or consulting in the operation of the facility when completed. 

The engineering field is one where there are a large number of 
small- or moderate-size firms, some of whom have acquired consider- 
able experience in the foreign field. DFL loans in most cases are 
conditioned upon the retention by the borrower of a competent en- 
gineering firm to act as a consultant in carrying out the project. 
In some circumstances we also require that a consulting firm be re- 
tained during the first few years of operation. 

We prefer. that the firms which provide services be American inas- 
much as we believe that the personal contacts between American 
firms and foreign borrowers in situations where managerial know- 
how and personal services predominate serves to advance the foreign 
policy objectives on which the DLF program is based. However, in 
some cases, where a foreign engineering , firm has had direct experi- 
ence on the specific or related project, it may be designated as the 
consultant. 

Engineering or other service contracts are paid for by the borrower 
as part of the total cost of the project. 

In one of our loans, an American consulting engineering firm lo- 

cated in California prepared an engineering survey for a prospective 
pulp and paper mill located in the Philippines and as a result, ap- 
parently impressed by the promise of the project, invested some of 
its own funds in the venture. 

I am convinced that there are many opportunities of this type 
among others for enterprising American firms. 

Mr. Chairman, in your letter to Mr. McIntosh, our former manag- 
ing director, you raised the question of “what corrective measures 
are necessary to remove any obstacles which may be precluding small 
business participation in the area of foreign trade.” 

As far as the DLF operations are concerned, I believe that many 
opportunities do exist and they exist as much for small firms as they 
do for larger firms. Small firms may feel that they are at a dis- 
advantage in the foreign field if they are not familiar with foreign 
operations. They are perhaps reluctant to venture into unkown 
fields where there are more unkown variables than in domestic busi- 
ness. However, there are many smaller firms who either by design 
or accident have become engaged in foreign activities and found 
that they were able to operate profitably and stand on equal terms 
with their competitors. 

Once acquainted with the mechanics, American businessmen have 
done very well in exporting goods and services as well as in produc- 
tive activities abroad. 
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The DLF of course lends funds only for productive purposes in 
less developed countries. To the extent that its resources are large 
enough, it can carry on its lending activities on a scale which makes 
a signific: ant contribution to economic growth abroad, and conse- 
quently to free world security. 

Growing economies abroad mean more foreign trade, in which 
American business shares handsomely. Although the DLF was not 
established for the specific purpose of benefiting American business, 
large or small, its methods of managing its resources combined with 
an enterprising spirit among American businessmen can result in 
expanded business activity in : this country and abroad. 

The general legislative authority under which the DLF operates 
states— 

The Fund shall be administered so as to support and encourage private invest- 
ment and other private participation furthering the purposes of this title. 

I have tried here to indicate to you our firm determination to pursue 
all opportunities to utilize the abundant ability of American private 
enterprise to the maximum extent possible. This determination is 
based upon our conviction that in this manner we will get the greatest 
return for our investment in the free world. 

The DLF Private Investment Division is in continuing contact with 
American private firms which have an interest in productive activi- 
ties in the less developed countries. It consults with American pri- 
vate lending institutions and investors to obtain private financing for 
development activities. 

In part this is done in connection with specific loans proposals with 
a view toward combining private capital and DLF funds, through 
guarantees and other devices, but I believe that some of its greatest 
successes will never show up on our books—that is successes in marry- 
ing American private capital with foreign productive endeavors, with- 
out the engagement of DLF resources. 

In these endeav ors, the DLF staff works closely with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the newly established ICA Office of Private 
Enterprise. We hope to be able to increase our efforts in attracting 
private American investment or loan capital to the proposals sub- 
mitted to us. 

I want to say that our latchstring is out to members of the Ameri- 
can business community, regardless of the size of the company. Our 
key judgment revolves around the question: How will the particular 
loan proposal contribute to productive development in a less devel- 
oped free world country ? 

We give the maximum encouragement to businessmen who wish to 
work with us in fulfilling the purposes set out for us by the Congress. 

I would be pleased to attempt to answer any questions the subcom- 
mittee may have. 

Mr. Hart Perry, who is our Deputy Managing Director for Loan 
Operations is with me and both of us are prepared to try to answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Yates. Well, that is a fine statement. 

I have this list of Development Loan Fund approvals as of June 11, 
1959. A question comes to my mind in view of one of the last state- 
ments that you have made as to whether any portion of these are be- 
ing financed with private funds as well as with DLF funds? 
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Mr. Menapace. I wonder if you would mind repeating that ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Yares. You have a list of loans scheduled as of June 11, 1959, 
totaling $765,456,000. The question I asked is whether any portion 
of these loans are made up of private capital as well as DLF loans? 

Mr. Menapace. Well, the amounts listed are loans made by us. 

Mr. Yates. For DLF? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. In your statement on pages 15 and 16, you say this: 

In part this is done in connection with specific loan proposals with a view to- 
ward combining private capital and DLF funds. 

To date, as of June 11, 1959, this exhibit represents the sum total of 
all DLF activity, does it not? 

Mr. Menarace. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Is any portion of that made up of private funds as well 
as DLF funds? 

Mr. Menapace. No, what we have tried to do—first of all, let me say 
this, that about 80 percent of these loans are repayable in foreign cur- 
rency which I think we have rightly taken for granted excludes them 
from the possibility of interesting other American lenders, so in con- 
sidering that question, the question of other lenders participating with 
us, I would say that we should address ourselves to the remaining 20 
percent of our loans. 

Now, with reference to those, where we have had loans repayable in 
dollars, where we thought that other lenders might be willing to come 
into the picture, we have made efforts to get such lenders. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have any such loans that have been approved 
as of this time? 

Mr. Menaprace. We actually do not have any loans on our books 
where we have another co-lender with us, that is true. We have made 
efforts to do so. I personally went up to New York on a number of 
occasions to talk to banks. For example, a loan in Malaya, repayable 
in dollars. We had reason to believe some New York banks might be 
interested. I went up and talked to them and they actually took it 
under consideration. In one case, the bank was contemplating estab- 
lishing a branch out there and in the other, they had reasons for pos- 
sibly being interested in that part of the world and they took under 
consideration the possibility of taking some of our early maturities, 
but after they passed the matter on to their boards, they came back 
with a negative answer. The primary reason was that the rate of in- 
terest was too low. Our rate was 314 percent and that was not enough 
to interest them. 

Mr. Perry. We do have one that will be presented to the Board 
probably at our next Board meeting where a New York bank will 
pick up the first maturity or perhaps the first two maturities of a loan. 
In addition to each one of our private applications, which we have 
approved, normally the borrower puts in as much money as we 
put in. 

We operate basically with the same rule of thumb that the Export- 
Import Bank does, in that we require 50 percent private equity par- 
ticipation. Now, we go below that from time to time. 

Mr. Yates. Is that true in effect to these amounts? 

Mr. Perry. That is true on this list. 
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Mr. Yates. Every one of these has 50 percent ? 

Mr. Perry. That is true where the borrower is a private borrower. 

Mr. Yares. The question as to whether the borrower is private or 
public is detailed in the summary that is listed subsequently. 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, if it is not here, it is in the red book: The 
red book gives the full details. 

Mr. Perry. We « ~~ give you a listing of all the private ones. 

Mr. Yares. Well, I am just looking through this—I had looked 
through the first ae The reason I asked the question, I note that 
your kenaf bag factory combination is of Guatemalan and United 
States interests. 

Mr. Perry. Right. 

Mr. Yares. Did not U.S. interests make any participation in this? 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. Solely by way of an equity contribution ? 

Mr. Menarace. That loan, just as an example, is described on page 
63-A of the red book, under the title “Kenaf Bag Factory,” and 
the information given is subdivided under headings, “loan amount 
and terms,” and “Borrower,” and so forth. In this case, it names the 
borrower: “Productos de Kenaf, S.A. of Guatemala, a privately 
owned firm.” 

I just wanted to point that out to you, Mr. Chairman. There is 
one other operation we did, which I referred to in the statement, in 
the case of the Taiwan Shipbuilding Corp., which approached us to 
do financing up to a total of $614 million. We found that two banks 
were already in the picture and were considering a loan for the —. )- 
building part, $414 million, so we in this case enabled them to ma 
the los in by guaranteeing it. So really, in answer to your eden sa as 
to whether other capital went in alongside of us, I think that this case 
could perhaps be considered as an example of that kind. 

Mr. Yates. On page 12, you indicate that with respect to the pro- 
curement of equipment and other goods, the DLF loan agreements 
normally require the borrower to submit to ICA Office of Small Busi- 
ness at least 30 days prior to placing orders sufficient information so 
that the American buyer will be aware of the proposed purchase and 
have an opportunity to obtain the business. During our session with 
Mr. Saccio, we asked him whether a set-aside program, such as that 
in the Department of Defense and drafted for helping small business 
would not be feasible for his operation. 

I now ask that same question of you. Could this set-aside pro- 
gram, which would be helpful for small business, be used in connec- 
tion with your purchases of equipment and other goods in this 
country ? 

Mr. Menarace. I might point out with reference to your words 

“vour purchases,” that we do not make purchases ourselves. 

Mr. Yates. I mean purchases by your borrowers. 

Mr. Menapace. We operate as a bank, pretty much as the World 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank do. We make loans which we 
carefully look into on a businesslike basis, financially, technically, 
and legally , and we make loans which, as the Congress expected us io 
do, we expect to be repaid. The difference between ourselves and the 
other lending institutions 

oe ATES. Is yours more of a banking organization than ICA 
itself 
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Mr. Menapace. We are definitely a bank. We are in a class with 
Export-Import Bank and World Bank and IFC as lenders. We spe- 
cifically en, no grants or allocations. 

Mr. Yates. You require engineering and consulting services be 
with an American private firm ? 

Mr. Menapace. I would like to ask Mr. Perry to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Yates. Which, of course, is at variance with your previous 
statement. 

Mr. Perry. We do not absolutely require it, but we encourage the 
borrowers to do it. However, if they ask for an exception and can 
point out the reasons for having a foreign engineering firm which 
seems substantial to us, why we would go along with it. In fact, we 
have in several instances, but we have found that the work normally 
gets expedited if we have an American firm, and we feel that there are 
ancillary benefits if an American firm is doing the engineering work. 
Finally, by having American firms, we can insure that the plans and 
specifications get drawn in a way that American companies can bid 
on an equal footing with their European rivals. I think we feel it 
would be unfair to our borrowers to require them to procure from cer- 
tain restrictive sources because we do look to them to repay the loan 
just as the Export-Import Bank and IBRD look to their borrowers 
to repay a loan. Essentially it is not a procurement activity. Our 
loans are for a specific project and developmental undertakings. 

Mr. Yates. What do you do then that Export-Import Bank does 
not do? 

Mr. Perry. The essential difference between us and Export-Import 
Bank is that Export-Import Bank does not operate in countries where 
they do not think they are going to be able to get dollars in repayment 
and in those countries, we would operate. But the type of projects 
we finance are essentially similar. 

Mr. Yares. The essential difference is the fact that your loans are 
repayable to a degree of 80 percent in the currencies of the nations in 
which the loan is made. 

Mr. Perry. In some cases, the procurement is definitely not going to 
be in the United States, and it is Export-Import Bank’s policy to 
finance only U.S. exports. They wouldn’t finance that kind of a loan. 

Mr. Yares. Wouldn’t it have been easier to give Export-Import 
Bank the authority to make loans of this type rather than setting 
up anew function such as yours? 

Mr. Perry. I think there was definitely consideration given at the 
time the DLF was set up to do it that way and it was felt that it 
would be better to keep the Export-Import Bank’s function limited 
and more purely to the promotion of U.S. exports and, therefore, 
they felt that the DLF was more closely related to other mutual 
security programs and we therefore are operating as part of the 
mutual security program. 

Mr. Yates. The suggestion has been made to me to ask the ques- 
tion: Does DLF require purchases to be made in the United States 
as Export-Import Bank does ? 

Mr. Menapace. That is another difference between the Export-Im- 
port Bank and DLF, that they will only finance procurement of 
services or goods in the United States whereas we are permitted to 
finance procurement from other countries. 
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Mr. Perry. If a borrower on his own chooses to restrict his pro- 
curement to the United States, if we feel the price that he will be 
paying is a reasonable price we would permit him to restrict his pro- 
curement to the United States, but if he wishes the opportunity of 
soliciting proposals on a free world basis, why we permit him to do 
it. 

Mr. Yates. What actually happens is you lend the money to an 
applicant in another country and you permit him to make his pur- 
chases wherever he wants to. You just want to make sure you get 
the money back ? 

Mr. Perry. Right, and we want to make sure the price he ny is 
a reasonable price and we also require that American business have 
an opportunity to know about the loans. 

Mr. Yates. How do you do this? 

Mr. Perry. We use [CA Small Business Office as the most effective 
way of disseminating the information in advance. 

Mr. Yates. Would you tell us what the procedure would be, Mr. 
Perry? Suppose you have an applicant for a loan in Argentina, who 
wants to borrow some money from you in order to buy some capital 
equipment in the United States. How would you make known to 
him the fact that there are small business firms that are in the field 
of offering these products for sale ? 

Mr. Perry. In the loan agreement, we would require as one of the 
conditions of the loan agreement that he agree to publish the infor- 
mation at least 30 days in advance through the Office of Small Busi- 
ness of ICA through their regular circulars. We also would require 
that in most instances, that we approve the equipment list, but once 
we approved the equipment list and were satisfied that he is going 
about his business in an orderly sort of way, then he has to send the 
information to the Office of Small Business and they publish it and 
it goes out all over the country and this has to be done 30 days before 
he actually places the order. 

If he does not do it, why then, we can get a refund through our 
loan agreement and this is taken care of through our regular kind 
of audit. We have a fiscal audit and if the auditors find that he did 
not live up to this provision of the loan agreement, then we can 
either declare the loan in default or get a specific refund in that par- 
ticular case. 

Mr. Yates. What would happen if you were to indicate a pref- 
erence for purchasing in the United States? Is this forbidden by 
statute ? 

Mr. Perry. It is not forbidden by statute, but the policy that has 
been established by the administration for procurement under the 
economic programs, under the mutual security program, is that pro- 
curement be permitted on a worldwide basis, so the policy has been 
for us not to require U.S. procurement. 

Mr. Yates. Then the closest you have come in making known that 
we are selling things in the United States is by requiring them to 
advertise in the United States ? 

Mr. Perry. Right. 

Mr. Yates. For their procurement. 

Mr. Perry. In the case of a construction contract, we are in the 
process of developing a new procedure on this. What we hope to 
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work out is that at the time the invitaion of bid is issued, we would 
get such copies of the invitations, which usually are very lengthy 
documents and contain many, many individual items to be pur- 
chased, and we would get enough copies so we could send one to 
each one of the Department of Commerce field offices. Then we would 
send out a circular through the ICA Small Business Office describ- 
ing the nature of the contract that is going to be let on a unit price 
or fixed price basis and say that the bid documents are available 
in these Department of Commerce offices and then the small busi- 
nessman can go there and see what kind of items of equipment are 
being purchased and then he can make his arrangements in the way 
he would in the construction trades in this country to find out who 
the prospective contractors and subcontractors are and get his lines 
out so that he will have an opportunity to get the business once the 
awards are made. 

That applies to a construction contract, but where we are really 
just financing the procurement of items of equipment to go into a 
project, then we require the advance notice that is sent out to these 
thousands and thousands of recipients. 

Mr. Yates. What portion of the amounts of your loan approvals 
have already been disbursed? The reason I ask the question is I 
was wondering whether you have statistics as yet which would indi- 
cate the amount that has gone for purchasing in the United States? 

Mr. Menapace. We have only disbursed about $65 million because 
by the nature of our business, just as is true in Export-Import Bank 
and World Bank, after the loan has been authorized, approved and 
loan agreements signed, there are a lot of things that still have to 
be done, such as drawing up specifications, sometimes further engi- 
neering and, of course, the actual manufacture or production of the 
equipment. Spending is, therefore, initially very slow. Some of the 
World Bank loans take as much as 3 or 4 years to spend and we 
are just about in the same boat in that respect. 

So far, out of $835 million of loans authorized, we have only 
actually disbursed about $65 million. 

Mr. Yares. How antagonistic do you think your customers would 
be if you were to do the same thing that the Export-Import Bank 
does and require purchases for products that can be bought in the 
United States be bought in the United States? 

: =. Menapace. I hope you do not mind my asking you to repeat 
that ¢ 

Mr. Yates. No, that is perfectly all right. The suggestion has 
been made that your borrowers might not like to be advised as to 
where to make their purchases. I wonder how antagonistic they 
might be if you suggested that in connection with their purchasing 
within the United States that they recognize a set-aside program ? 

Mr. Menapace. For small business? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Menapace. Well, I think the heart of the answer to that ques- 
tion is that we do not tell the borrower from whom he should buy, 
following the policy of IBRD and Export-Import Bank. We lend 
him the money for the procurement, but actually he selects the sup- 
plier, actually gives the order. Our supervision will follow and we 
will see to it that the price is proper and the terms of the deal are 
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satisfactory, but we cannot direct him to a given supplier. I think 
it would follow from that that if we cannot direct him to an individual 
supplier, we would not very consistently say the purchasing must be 
in a certain sphere of suppliers. 

Mr. Yares. Do you have any questions, Mr. Multer ? 

Mr. Mourer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Referring to your red book and page 65, can you furnish us a break- 
down of how much of that is loans and how much is guarantees! 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, I can do that very simply. We have just one 
guarantee. We have a guarantee of $414 million. The rest is all 
loans. 

Mr. Mutter. Is that the guarantee referred to in your statement? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutrer. Guarantee of two banks? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. What is the nature of that guarantee? 

Mr. Menapace. Pardon ? 

Mr. Mutrer. What is the nature of that guarantee? 

Mr. Menapace. The guarantee of what we call collectibility. Those 
banks made a loan of $414 million maturing in two maturities. One— 
I cannot recall exactly—I think matures in about a year and another 
one matures in about a year and a half for the construction of ships. 
We guarantee that if the borrower does not repay the bank loan, on 
the condition that the bank will undertake to exercise every remedy 
possible to collect and consult us and take our advice as far as possible 
on such measures, that if after a period of 18 months after maturity 
they have not collected, we will make good. We will pay them. 

Mr. Mutter. In other words, you guarantee them against expro- 
priation and confiscation ? 

Mr. Menarvace. There is no reservation made as to the reasons for 
default. It could include any of those things. If they do not collect 
at the end of 18 months, we make good; yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Mutrer. That also then includes convertibility ; in other words, 
if they are paid there and money is blocked and they cannot take it 
out, you would pay ? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, sir; that is right. If they are not paid for any 
reason whatever, we pay. It is an unconditional guarantee. 

Mr. Moutrer. What do youcharge for that guarantee? 

Mr. Menapace. In that case we charge 2 percent per annum. 

Mr. Mutrrr. Is there any fixed rate you charge for your guaran- 
tees ? 

Mr. Menapace. We are now considering a rate of 114% percent per 
annum if it is a 100 percent guarantee. We do not feel that we 
should, if at all possible, give 100 percent guarantees in the future. 
We are going to try to guarantee less than 100 percent of a loan, say, 
75 percent of a loan or 60 percent. In that case, it is possible that 
we might reduce the guarantee commission somewhat. 

Mr. Mutrer. As of now there is only the one guarantee issued ? 
Mr. Perry. I think Export-Import Bank charges about 2 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Muunrer. They charge 114 percent across the board. It is one 
fee that is worldwide, 114 percent. 
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Mr. Menapace. I was with a New York bank before I came down 
here. We used to charge 114 percent unless the guarantee was se- 
cured. 

Mr. Mutter. I am sorry, it was not the Export-Import Bank, but 
ICA. 

Mr. Perry. There is a limited guarantee with three features which 
comes to about 114 and 114. My recollection is that Export-Import 
Bank guarantee is more comparable to ours in being a repayment 
gut \rantee and it is2 percent. 

Mr. Mutrer. I am sorry, it was ICA. 

Now, how do you arrive at your estimate that in fiscal 1960 you 
will earn $5,800,000 interest on loans # 

Mr. Menapace. For 1960? 

Mr. Muurer. Payment on foreign currency is $1,200,000 payable 
in dollars, making a total of $7 million you anticipate earning in fis- 
cal 1960 in interest. 

Mr. Menapace. That is necessarily a projection of what we expect 
our disbursements will be. Of course, we do not start collecting the 
interest until 6 months after the first disbursement in each case. 

Mr. Mutrer. I was just referring to 65-A. If you turn to page 
67, you have a projection where you have at least obligated $1,017 
million. 

Mr. Menarace. As of the end of June 30, 1960. 

Mr. Murer. What interest rate are you charging? 

Mr. Menapace. Our interest rates are 314 percent on what we call 
economic overhead loans to governments for irrigation works, port 
works, highways, and the like; and for loans that produce profit, 
industries and the like, we charge the same rate as the Export-Im- 
port Bank which, at the present time, is 534 percent. The exception 
to that is in the case of development banks where our loan is made 
to a bank to be reloaned out in small amounts to small borrowers. 
For these we have made rates lower than 534. We have made rates 
of 4 percent in one case, 5 and 51/, percent in others; but the two basic 
rates which apply to the great majority of our loans are 31% and 534 
as of the present. Our overall average rete we figure is roughly 
about 4.4 percent. 7 

Mr. Mutter. Is that average taken by adding 314 and 534 and di- 
viding by 2? 

Mr. Menapace. No, sir, by weighting the amounts and rates of the 
loans. 

Mr. Mutter. The amount of each type of loan? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. Can you tell us how much you anticipate you will have 
outstanding in 1960 at the 314 percent rate ? 

Mr. Menarace. I think we could calculate that for you. 

Mr. Morrer. You can supply that for us. 

Mr. Menaracr. I think the 314 percent rate has been applied to 
around $475 million out of our total of $835 million of loans authorized 
todate. We have it right here: as of June 30, 1959, we had applied 314 
percent to 51 loans with a total principal amount of $473 million. Then 
we have at 514 percent, $164 million; at 534 percent, $85 million; at 514 

percent, $44 million; at 5 percent, $29 million; at 414 percent, $8 mil- 
lion and at 4 percent, $2 million. 
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Mr. Mutter. Do you anticipate changing any of those interest rates 
in the next year? 

Mr. Menapace. Did you say lowering? 

Mr. Mutter. Up or down? 

Mr. Menarace. On the higher of the two rates, what we might call 
for want of a better word, the commercial rate, we follow the Export- 
Import Bank. We understand that as of this moment, there 1s no 
change contemplated. The other rate is, I think, under discussion, the 
31% percent rate. I think we will get our advice on that from NAC. 

Mr. Perry. I do not think any change is imminent on either the 314 
or 534 percent rate. 

Mr. Perry. I might say our compilation of the interest we are going 
to receive is based on our reduction of expenditures this year and the 
early months of next year. 

Mr. Murer. You referred to the fact—I refer to page 10 of your 
statement, on loans to foreign powers you have a minimum of $100,000, 
and a maximum of a $200,000 total value for the projected activity. 
Already in such minimums, in dealing with American citizens 

Mr. Menapace. That is right, sir. We expect to reach the small 
borrower through these development loans—loans to development 
banks of which we have made nine already. 

It wouldn’t be practical to get into loans of less than $100,000, con- 
sidering the amount of work we have to do. We have just as much 
research and have to prepare just as large a loan agreement and use as 
much staff on the small one as the big one and it wouldn’t pay. 

Mr. Mutter. I can understand that, but if an American citizen wants 
to open up a small plant in a foreign country with a $10,000 investment 
“ meen to borrow $10,000, that is all right. You would give him a 

oan $ 

Mr. Menapace. That isright. We wouldn’t limit that. 

Mr. Mouurrer. Wouldn’t that require just as much activity on your 
part ¢ 

Mr. Menapace. It would be somewhat easier, sir, because the Amer- 
ican would be at hand to deal person to person. We are thinking now 
about a foreign project that is far from home. 

Mr. Mutter. Take the same foreign country, the same town, with 
an American going in there to open a plant with a $10,000 investment 
and borrowing $10,000, and alongside of him in the same place another 
penne to be opened by a citizen of that country with $10,000 and a 
$10,000 loan. What is the difference as far as administration is con- 
cerned by your office ? 

Mr. Menarace. Well, I see your point. 

Mr. Perry. It is a lot easier working with an American borrower 
to get the information and to evaluate and work up the loan paper. 
It is much more difficult on a small project when it is thousands of 
miles away and you frequently have to deal through a third party, 
and you normally deal with the U.S. operations mission or the Em- 
bassy, and, as indicated, in many places we are lending money to de- 
velopment banks for relending, and we encourage them to set aside a 
—— amount of their money for small loans, rather than large 

oans. 

Mr. Muurer. My own reaction is that we create more ill will by 
this differentiation than we create good will. 
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That is my own opinion. eal 
Referring to the next page, you refer to a loan to Liberia for a 
lumber mill. Is that figure correct? ‘Fhis loan and this investment 
is going * permit this lumber mill to produce 22,500 board-feet 
annually ? 

Mr. Wicavades That is what our technical studies reveal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moutrer. Would you check that? It seems to me there is some- 
thing wrong there. 

Mr. Perry. We can check those figures. 

Mr. Mutter. I wish you would, because I think there is something 
wrong there. If this plant is going to produce only 22,500 board-feet 
a year, I think somebody is throwing their money away. I think 
Mr. Barnes knows something about that. I think that is about a day’s 
production for a mill in this country. 

Mr. Barnes. It is a very small production. 

Mr. Perry. This is a very small plant. 

Mr. Mutter. $290,000 to produce in 1 year the same quantity of 
board-feet one of our small plants produces here ina day. It is very 
uneconomical to say the least. 

Mr. Perry. I think this one will pay out. We don’t make a loan 
unless we are satisfied with that production it will pay out. 

Mr. Mutter. If you got a dollar a board-foot, it would be $22,500 
gross. Are you selling any lumber in this country for a dollar a 
board-foot at the mill ? 

Mr. Perry. “Annually” doesn’t belong there. The word “annually” 
does not appear in the sheet. 

Mr. Moutrer. Please get the correct figures for us. 

Mr. Perry. I do want to point out this is a very small operation, 
anyway. 

r. Yates. It isn’t that small, though. 


(The correct description is 22,500 board-feet per day.) 


Mr. Mutter. I think $290,000 comes near the limit the Small Busi- 
ness Administration would make in any one loan here. 

Do you have a list of the engineering firms that are qualified, as 
referred to at page 13 of the statement as submittd to us for the 
record ? 

Mr. Perry. We can submit one for the record. In my briefing book 
here we do have a list of some of them. I could run through the 
names. 

Mr. Yates. Make acopy of it and submit it for the record. 

(The list referred to appears in appendix J, p. 179.) 

Mr. Perry. In Bolivia there is a man named Simms who lives in 
Louisiana. We have Brown & Root of the District of Columbia and 
so forth. 

Mr. Yates. Put it in the record. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. The purpose of the Development Loan Fund, you say, 
is to promote long-range economic development of the less developed 
countries. 

I notice you have made loans in practically every continent. Are 
there any countries in Europe, for instance, that you do not consider 
to be less developed countries under your interpretation ? 
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Mr. Menarace. Oh, yes; very definitely. We have limited ourselves 
to three countries in Europe. That is Yugoslavia, Greece, and Spain. 
We have no thought of lending in any of the other countries any more 
than we would in Canada or 

Mr. Brown. Just a minute, sir. You say Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Spain, but didn’t you make a loan to the Netherlands? 

Mr. Menapace. The Netherlands loan was in a special class. It was 
a special type of loan for the resettlement of Dutch immigrants from 
Indonesia to Australia. One single operation ; just a one-shot affair. 

Mr. Brown. But generally there are just three countries that 
qualify in Europe? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Now in the Western Hemisphere I notice you made 
loans in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Paraguay. How about any countries in 
the Western Hemisphere that are off limits to your operation ? 

Mr. Menarace. I think if you started at the top of the scale, I think 
we would all agree that Venezuela, Mexico, Cuba, say, have access to 
plenty of public capital, private capital, and we have not had applica- 
tions from those countries; we don’t consider that they belong in a 
class in which we should interest ourselves at this time. 

Mr. Brown. Those were Venezuela, Mexico, and, of course, Canada? 

Mr. Menapace. That is right. 

We haven’t made any loans in Colombia, either, for that matter, 
and in Brazil we have made only two small resettlement loans. 

Mr. Brown. Now, in Asia? 

Mr. Menarace. In Asia we have not loaned in Japan and, of course, 
in Australia. Aside from those two—and New Zealand—we have 
done some operations in practically all of them. 

Mr. Brown. Now I am interested in the remarks you made about 
the development banks and the development loan groups and so forth 
as being the device by which you get money to smaller operations in 
those countries. 

I notice on one page of your report here, the Iran industrial devel- 
opment plan, a $5 million loan. 

You loaned that at what rate of interest, please, sir ? 

Mr. Menarace. The Iran Development Bank loan was made at 534 
percent. 

Mr. Brown. Now what about the Israel development loan, $15 
million ? 

Mr. Menapace. Israel is at 5 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Turkey Industrial Development Bank? 

Mr. Menapace. That was 5 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Now Taiwan? 

Mr. Menapace. That was 5 percent also, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Pakistan? 

Mr. Menapace. Pakistan is at 5 percent. 

Mr. Brown. That would appear to be a very good device. Do they 
make money ? 

Mr. Menapace. I might say this: They are not primarily intended 
to make money, although in the Pakistan one we have been talking 
here with the manager of that bank just recently. He is a very capa- 
ble Dutch banker and one of our fellows in talking to him as a mat- 
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ter of fact just made a remark: “Aren’t you in business just for noble 
purposes and not to make money ?” 

Actually, they would like to make enough money to be able to 
attract more capital. You see, that is a privately owned bank. The 
capital was subscribed by Pakistan individuals and by Americans and 
other stock investors; e.g., Europeans. Now it stands to reason if 
they don’t pay a dividend they won’t attract more capital. 

[t is desirable that they should more and more be able to get capi- 
tal from private sources and not have to come to us. 

Mr. Brown. In foreign countries interest rates are higher than they 
are here, customarily ? 

Mr. Menapace. Very much higher; yes. 

Mr. Brown. Now couldn’t a group of American businessmen and 
Turkish businessmen form an industrial development bank and per- 
form the noble purpose of this act and still make some money by 
borrowing at 5 percent ? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, sir; they could. In Pakistan they are doing 
that. In the Iran case, the capital of $13 million was subscribed 40 
percent by Americans and Europeans and 60 percent by Iranian pri- 
vate investors. They intend to get some dividends on their invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown. Now when they outlined their proposal to you in ask- 
ing for the loan, what did they show in the way of anticipated 
earnings ¢ 

Mr. Menapace. In the case of the Iran bank it is a new institu- 
tion which is just now going to initiate operations in the next few 
months. They are getting a loan from the Iranian Government and 
x loan from the World Bank equal to ours. 

They will have this money to work with and they have had already 
x certain number of applications from prospective borrowers in Iran 
and they have estimated they can make a certain number of loans the 
first year, a certain number the second year and so forth at rates 
which they stipulate 

Mr. Brown. What rates did they stipulate? 

Mr. Menarace. Well, roughly, the deal that they have with the 
Iranian Government says that their loans should be made some- 
where around 7 percent, which they interpret to mean anywhere 
from 6 to 8, the size, the purpose, and the maturity determining the 
variations. 

Mr. Brown. They will get more than that, though, on some of 
them. 

Mr. Menapace. More than 8, sir? 

Mr. Brown. They will get more than that on some of them? 

Mr. Menarace. They might. Although the Iranian Government in 
its authorizing decree did make that statement; in other words, they 
did intend to hold them toa range. 

Mr. Perry. The Iranian Government is making available a rather 
substantial sum of money on very, very favorable terms. In return 
for that they felt they could exercise some control over the lending 
rate of the institution. 

We try to arrive at the average relending rate for a development 
bank and then we charge maybe 2 percent less or 214 percent. less, 
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enough to permit them to cover their administrative expenses and 
make a profit. 

Mr. Brown. Now of course in this country lots of businessmen are 
paying factors 1 percent a month for capital. That goes on in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and everywhere else around the world—some- 
times higher than that. 

Mr. Menapace. Yes; we know that. 

Mr. Brown. So these people are going to make some money. I 
am not saying there is anything wrong with it. I am saying that 
you have no fear but what they will be able to repay this money. 

Mr. Menapace. We are interested in the rate at which development 
banks relend. In some of our loans we have even fixed the margin 
above our rate which they may charge. 

Mr. Perry. One of the reasons the foreign lending rate is so high 
is that their money is depreciating in value so the lender has to pro- 
tect himself. If the lender has to repay in dollars, he has to lend at 
a higher rate because of the depreciation. 

Mr. Brown. Now as these development banks get the repayments 
from the borrowers do they retain that as a revolving fund under 
arrangement ? 

Mr. Menarace. Under our loan agreement they have a repayment 
schedule with us. 

It is up to them to lend in such a way that the flow-back of the 
money will correspond to their repayments to us, but I imagine it 
would be sometimes difficult for them to tie the two together, so it is 
conceivable that they might make a loan, collect it at maturity, relend 
the money, and get it back again, and so on, but their concern with 
us is to meet our maturities on the repayment schedules we have in 
the loan agreement. 

Mr. Brown. But in the long-range operation of the program the 
repayment in local currency will result in an accumulation of local 
currencies which will form a revolving fund. Correct? 

Mr. Menarace. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Is that the way it works? 

Mr. Menapace. That is right. We will have local currencies to 
lend locally and we can use some of those funds to lend to those 
banks or to other borrowers in the country ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Do you anticipate expanding the industrial develop- 
ment bank idea around the world ? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes, sir; we do. We like the development bank 
idea precisely because it enables us to channel money to small borrow- 
ers with whom direct contact and direct lending would be extremely 
impractical because of the small size. 

Mr. Brown. Wouldn’t it ease your problem of administration too 
if more went into that channel and then you just said, “You’ve got 
to repay us so many dollars every year”—that is, “so much in equiva- 
lent of dollars, and you administer it in the best way you know how, 
so everybody gets a fair shake, but we don’t want to come in and 
investigate anything; we don’t want to look at any problems you 
have; you just pay us.” 

Doesn’t that ease your administrative problem ? 

Mr. Menapace. It eases our administrative burden and it does a 
second thing from a banking point of view because it gives a second 
name. There is the ultimate lorena who is obligated to pay back 
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the loan and we have in addition the development bank itself with its 
other assets protecting us. 

But we don’t go quite to the point of saying, “You go ahead and 
lend and we won’t worry about it.” 

We do worry about what they are doing. They must report to us 
what they do on these loans and if a loan is above certain size, they 
must get our approval in advance. 

Mr. Brown. It places you in the position of a corresponding bank 
and your men then become bank examiners rather than loan investiga- 
tors, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Menapace. In a sense that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. This program now has $800 million and you anticipate 
another $800 million in fiscal year 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Menapace. That, of course, depends on the appropriations 
committees. As you know, the Senate has authorized $750 million 
and the House $700 million and there will be a conference we expect 
today or tomorrow to arrive at a 

Mr. Brown. So theoretically it will be around $700 million. 

Is there any reason why you cannot gain access to local currencies 
generated by Public Law 480? 

Mr. Menapace. Is there any reason why we shouldn’t do it? We 
don’t do it. We are not doing it because the Export-Import Bank 
has the charge of making these loans. 

Mr. Perry. The Export-Import Bank gets the local currency un- 
der the Cooley amendment, but the ones made available under 104(g) 
we can have access to them though now. 

Mr. Brown. You do have access to them ? 

Mr. Perry. Under the recent Executive order just put out. 

Mr. Brown. Was that just introduced? It seems to me that would 
have been an almost automatic thing, where we got into making loans 
in local currency. And you are just now getting access to them? 

Mr. Perry. When I say just now, it was the Executive order that 
was published after the last reenactment of Public Law 480, so it has 
been a month or two. So far this has not been a real problem to us 
and we haven’t had any real need for it. 

Mr. Brown. There is quite a bit of money there, isn’t there? 

Mr. Menapace. In cases where the loan was to be made in local cur- 
rency, which, of course, is in a very minor number of cases, we have 
a few times tried to get some Public Law 480 local currency, for ex- 
ample, in Brazil. 

We found it was not available. It was already allocated. We have 
had in mind trying to get it on occasion when it would be useful for 
us. 

Mr. Brown. How much local currency has been generated by Public 
Law 480? I mean that is still lying around somewhere? Does any- 
body know ? 

Mr. Menapace. I have seen the figures in the papers, I believe, at 
over $1 billion. Imay be away off the track. 

Mr. Brown. Under the Cooley amendment how much is available 
for the Export-Import Bank? 

Mr. Perry. The Cooley amendment was enacted sometime after the 
original Public Law 480 so I am not aware of the amount of money 
now covered under the Cooley amendment. 

Mr. Brown. It wasn’t retroactive ? 
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Mr. Perry. No. 
Mr. Brown. Just since that amendment was 
Mr. Perry. It would apply only to Public Law 480 agreements 

entered into after the enactment of that legislation. 

Mr. Brown. Now that you have access to that, isn’t that just as 
good currency as what you are getting in repayment ? 

Mr. Menapace. It is as good as what we get in repayment, but 
for the purposes of making our loan, sir, the borrower comes to us 
for dollars which he needs to buy abroad and those currencies, of 
course, wouldn’t serve that purpose. 

Mr. Brown. Then what you are saying to us is that as these local 
currencies are paid in, the revolving fund that is thereby created in 
a given country in the form of local currency for the future will 
always have to have dollars in addition to the local currencies to 
be effective in this program ? 

Mr. Menapace. That is conceivable although we expect that there 
will be local demand for some of those currencies purely as local 
internal loans. In the same way that some American firms abroad, 
and I presume other firms, would like to borrow Cooley funds today, 
purely for local uses, local purchases, local requirements. 

Mr. Perry. But I think it is fair to say in general that the cur- 
rencies will require additional dollars for procurement outside that 
country. 

Mr. Brown. If you now have access to Public Law 480 funds under 
that Executive order, the Cooley amendment is not as meaningful as 
it was prior to that time, is it ? 

Mr. Menapace. The Public Law 480 funds, as I understand it, are 
generated in a limited number of countries. I haven’t got them all 
in my mind now, but it would be only a small number of countries 
that we operate in. Our loans have been made in 40 different 
countries. 

Mr. Brown. But in a less developed country where there is Public 
Law 480 counterpart funds—that is, local currency—and where you 
generate some local currency, it can all be loaned to private industry, 
can’t it? 

Mr. Menapace. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. So that was a temporary stopgap that has now been 
replaced by Executive order, and it isa good thing, I think. 

Mr. Perry. I think our currencies under Public Law 480 may not 
be used for the identical purposes of the Cooley amendment and so 
I don’t think that it actually can replace the Cooley amendment. 
When we get into a position where we need Public Law 480 curren- 
cies under the Executive order, we can obtain them but under Cooley 
there is an automatic set-aside available for relending largely for 
U.S. private business purposes so we don’t really replace it. 

To the extent we get money back in repayment on our loans in 
countries where the Cooley funds are present, then our repayments 
do tend to make the Cooley moneys less valuable. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Mr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Menapace. 

Mr. Perry. You asked us one question about the set-aside for funds. 
We didn’t really go into any of the administrative difficulties that this 
might pose and while I wouldn’t want to say they are insurmounta- 
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ment on it. All of us know that small business isn’t participating. 
May we be permitted to submit a statement on that? 


Mr. Yares. I would like very much to. have you submit a state- 
ment on it. All of us know that small business isn’t participating 
in this foreign trade program to the extent we would like to see it 


participate. ‘There is a very serious question as to how we can ex- 
pand their participation. 


I must confess that I see the cogency of your argument about the 
fact that yours is a financing operation and that you provide funds for 
outsiders to come in and let them do their buying as they wish. 

The facts remains, however, that you do express a preference e that 
they purchase their engineer ing services in the United States. I don’t 
know how you do this in the light of your previous conclusion that 
you have no control over it. You do express a preference, according 
tothe statement you made today. 

I wonder whether you couldn’t similarly express a preference in 
making the purchasing in the United States that they give considera- 
tion to what is declared to be U.S. congressional policy, that small 
business be consulted in connection with these programs. 

Mr. Perry. We can present additional ways in which it might be 
done and we hope to show specifically more of the administrative 
problems. 


Mr. Yates. Well, we will welcome that. Thank you very much. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The Development Loan Fund does not believe that a requirement to set aside 
for smali business a certain share of procurement financed under DLF loans is 
ivisable. A requirement to this effect would create very difficult administra- 
tive problems and would entail a revision in the concept of the Development Loan 
Fund as a lending institution that follows normal banking and commercial 
practices. 

As an essentially banking institution, the Development Loan Fund, like other 
such institutions as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Export-Import Bank, places the responsibility for carrying out its loan 

greement on the borrower, who of course bears the responsibility for making re- 
payment. The borrower, be it a government or a private party, is responsible 
for all aspects of getting the project underway—marshaling its resources, hiring 
personnel, obtaining permits, completing the engineering and all of the other 
aspects, including the purchase of equipment. DLF loan proceeds are used 
largely for the latter purpose for a wide range of individual items. The bor- 
rower, within conditions prescribed in the loan agreement, has a free choice in 
making his purchases anywhere in the free world inasmuch as this method as- 
sures the lowest cost for the development project and does not impose extraneous 
burdens. The DLF does not interfere, so long as the borrower goes about his 
procurement in a businesslike manner and makes reasonable judgments. The 
DLF does require, however, that in making his purchases, the borrower gives 
a fair opportunity to American businessmen to provide the goods and services 
needed for the project. The manner of doing this is essentially through the ICA 
small business circular and Commerce Department field offices. 

In order to administer a set-aside requirement, the DLF would have to specify 
in each loan agreement that a certain share of purchases made in the United 
States be from American small business firms. This would mean that if a 
borrower chose to make purchases in the United States. he would have to do 
this under conditions not required when he makes purchases abroad. To see 
that such a provision could be carried out, the DLF staff would have to examine 
each proposal in the minutest detail to analyze in advance the whole rsnge of 
equipment and supply items which might be procured under the loan as well as 
the potential sources of supply and the market prices of the various times. 
This would require an inordinately large staff. Only by going into great detail 
could the DLF determine when a certain portion of that procurement might 
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be directed to U.S. small business. Even then it might be impossible to ad- 
minister a set-aside requirement without the DLF’s taking over the responsibil- 
ity for actually placing procurement orders. This function would be inappro- 
priate for a lending institution and would be in conflict with section 413(a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, which states that it is the policy of the 
United States to utilize “private trade channels to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable in carrying out such programs.” 

If the DLF were to become engaged in administering a set-aside requirement, 
it would have to devote a major share of its time and energy to procurement 
and concentrate on the latter, rather than on the economic development of the 
less developed countries. This would not be consistent with the primary ob- 
jectives and purposes established by the Congress for the DLF. 

The present procedures encourage the participation of small business in DLF 
lending activity. A great deal of effort is made to assure that advance infor- 
mation is received and distributed to interested small business firms with re 
spect to sales opportunities. These efforts help small business obtain a share 
of DLF financed purchases and encourages small business participation without 
the offsetting disadvantages of a compulsory system. Loan operations to date 
indicate that American business, including small business firms, are partici- 
pating in DLF loans as suppliers of goods, suppliers of services, and as in- 
vestors in development projects. 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Barnes, we will be happy to hear from you now. 
On behalf of the committee, we welcome you in connection with our 


survey of small business in international trade. We would very much 
like to hear your views on the subject. You may proceed, Mr. Barnes. 





TESTIMONY OF WENDELL B. BARNES, ADMINISTRATOR, SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Barnes. I welcome this opportunity to discuss the measures 
presently employed by the Government to facilitate and increase the 
participation of small business in foreign trade and aid. 

As this committee knows, one of the basic aims of our national 
foreign policy is to encourage private industry to invest abroad. 
Many of our American companies are successfully engaged in some 

aspect of foreign trade. 

Insofar as the smaller enterprises are concerned, it is clear that a 
large, if not overwhelming, majority of them are employed i in activi- 
ties which do not lend themselves to foreign investment. There 
remain, however, a small but significant group of small firms which 
are presently either actively engaged i in trade abroad or would directly 
benefit by expanding their operations in this direction. To encourage 
and assist these firms to invest abroad would not only promote our 
national foreign policy, but also would materially strengthen the 
ability of these enterprises to compete in our domestic market. 

The Small Business Act makes it clear that the primary responsi- 
bility of the Small Business Administration is to promote the wel- 
fare of the small business community in domestic commerce. Never- 
theless, we have recognized that to increase the markets available to 
small businesses by encouraging them to engage in international trade 
will strengthen these companies and increase their ability to com- 
pete. The best interests of the Nation require that every feasible ef- 
fort be made to enable smaller firms to make the fullest possible con- 
tribution to international trade. 

For this purpose SBA issued, in November of 1956, a pamphlet 
calling the attention of small business concerns to the opportunities 
offered them in the fields of foreign trade and aid and outlining the 
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steps which have been taken by the Government to assist them in 
these areas. The pamphlet, entitled “Pointers on International 
Trade,” reviews the provisions of applicable laws and highlights the 
services and facilities available to small business not only from SBA 
but also from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in the Commerce De- 
partment, the International C ooperation Administration, and the Ex- 
port- -Import Bank. 

Mr. Yaves. Is there any reason why this pamphlet is not as much 
up to date today as it was in 1956 w hen issued 

Mr. Barnes. It is not completely up to date. There have been de- 
velopments, 1 think, in several fields since then. We have had it re- 
printed more than once. There have been some 36,000 copies printed 
and issued and the supplies are now being exhausted in our field of- 
fices, as far as we know, and revision is underw ay, but it is not to be 
finalized until after this committee has finished its hearings and re- 
ports. We felt that there may be some revisions that would be de- 
sirable at that time. 

Mr. Yates. That is a very good point. 

Mr. Barnes. Since this subcommittee has already heard testimony 
from representatives of these latter agencies, 1 shall not discuss their 
activities in detail. My objective here is to dese ribe some of the prob- 
lems confronting small-business concerns, who wish to engage in for- 

eign trade, the ‘assistance which SBA is equipped to prov ide them, 
and the methods by which we cooperate with other agencies to obtain 
all available benefits for such concerns. 

Needless to say, any business concern desiring to engage in foreign 
trade must first determine where the best opportunities lie. 

In addition, it must acquaint itself with the techniques of export- 
ing, importing, licensing, developing foreign subsidiaries, and related 
activities. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce in the Department of 
Commerce was established for the express purpose of providing prac- 
tical and comprehensive advice and information on such matters. 
SBA has not attempted to duplicate the facilities of the Bureau in 
this highly specialized field. Instead it has worked closely with the 
Department of Commerce and drawn heavily on its resources to han- 
dle inquiries from smaller firms on foreign trade problems. In my 
view, the results have been entirely satisfactory. Proprietors of 
small-business concerns have obtained the assistance sought, often 
without the necessity of coming to Washington. 

Small concerns also may obtain from the Bureau facts on the 
business standing and facilities of more than 500,000 foreign firms 
and individuals engaged in international trade. They can obtain 
lists, classified by commodity and country, covering foreign suppliers, 
importers and dealers, service organizations, and professional groups. 
In brief, the Bureau is a storehouse of facts and figures, all of which 
are readily available to small business. 

Similarly, small-business operators may obtain certain types of 
specialized assistance from the International Cooperation Aceinie- 
tration. Its Office of Small Business makes available to smal! firms 
data on export opportunities arising under the foreign aid and tech- 
nical assistance programs for which ICA is responsible. In accord- 
ance with section 504 of the Mutual Security Act, that Office issues 
releases for the information of U.S. suppliers, especi ially the small 
independents, carrying advance notices of purchases to be financed 
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with ICA funds by private importers abroad, by foreign govern- 
ment agencies, by general contractors on large projects, and by ICA 
oversea missions. 

Any interested firm can obtain these releases by requesting that its 
name be placed on the mailing list. To assure the widest possible 
distribution to small businesses, particularly to those which may be 
unaware of ICA opportunities, the releases are made available at all 
our field offices. SBA personnel are instructed to furnish such infor- 
mation to all concerns seeking business opportunities. 

In a cooperative effort, ICA has prepared and SBA has published 
“Management Aid 101” describing how ICA helps small business. 
This aid is available free and has had a wide distribution through the 
SBA field offices and ICA. 

We are constantly reviewing this situation, searching for new 
methods of improving the opportunities of small business to par- 
ticipate in procurements financed by ICA funds. 

The Small Business Act does not authorize SBA to make a regular 
business loan unless credit is not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms. ‘Thus, a domestic small-business concern wishing to obtain a 
Government loan for the purpose of financing foreign operations 
should first explore the matter with the Export-Import Bank. Under 
its charter, the Bank makes loans to aid in financing U.S. exports and 
imports, to develop foreign sources of strategic materials, and to 
assist underdeveloped countries. Eligible borrowers include U.S. 
firms doing business abroad, foreign concerns, and foreign govern- 
ments and their agencies. 

For the most part, the Pank finances U.S. equipment, materials, 
and services to be exported for use only in specific projects abroad. 
its terms vary with individual loans. In some cases there are re- 
quirements for guarantees of repayment of loans or dollar exchange 
assurances by the government of the borrower. 

The Bank which is placing increased emphasis on financial assist- 
ance to smaller enterprises, nevertheless restricts its credit generally to 
productive capital equipment exports. These include agric ultural, 
mining, transportation, and industrial machinery. From the small- 
business standpoint, this is a very significant limitation. 

Through a program started in 1954, the Bank provides lines of 
credit for the sale abroad of productive equipment on the following 
terms: (1) the exporter must receive in cash not less than 20 percent 
of the invoice value of the sale by the time the goods are shipped; (2) 
he must have some of his own money in the financing; (3) he must 
carry not less than 20 percent of the invoiced value of “the goods; and 
(4) the Bank, which takes on 60 percent, buys the notes of the foreign 
purchaser from the U.S. exporter. In some cases these terms are 
unsatisfactory to the small exporter, since they require him to finance 
20 percent of the sale. 

Under the provisions of section 7(a) of the Small Business Act, 
SBA may make regular business loans to finance the foreign opera- 
tions of small concerns which cannot qualify for assistance from the 
Export-Import Bank or which, though so qualified, need supplemental 
financing. In either case, of course, the applicant’s activities and 
assets within the United States must be sufficient from a credit stand- 
point to support a loan from SBA. 
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We have received few requests for such financial assistance. In 
some degree, this may be due to the availability of Export-Import 
funds. However, I suspect that some small concerns still are unaware 
of the SBA facilities at their disposal. We will continue our efforts 
to publicize this phase of our business-loan programs. To that end 
we are planning revisions of the two pamphlets, to which I referred 
earlier, for the widest possible circulation. In this connection I will 
welcome any suggestions which this subcommittee may wish to make. 

Another potential source of SBA assistance to finance the foreign- 
trade activities of small business is to be found in the Small Business 
Investment Act. As you know, the purpose of that statute is to provide 
small concerns with equity and long-term funds to finance, expand, 
and modernize their business operations. Such funds are provided 
by licensed small-business investment companies in accordance with 
the act and the regulations issued thereunder. 

The primary purposes of the Small Business Investment Act, to be 
sure, is to aid our domestic economy. The business activity for which 
the investment funds are provided must be a part of that economy. 
Ordinarily, the business enterprise and its management must be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of a State or of the Federal Government and at 
least the major portions of the small firm’s assets and activities, after 
employment of the funds, must be located within the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States. Nevertheless, a small-business concern 
may utilize funds obtained under the provisions of the act to export 
the products of its domestic operations and to import materials re- 
quired for such operations. When the program contemplated by the 


act achieves full growth, the funds provided by it may play a significant 
role in financing the foreign-trade activities of small business. 


POOLING ARRANGEMENTS 


Small firms desiring to enter the foreign trade field must be pre- 
pared to face higher sales costs than those required for their domestic 
business. One item contributing to such costs is the warehousing 
facilities which must normally be maintained abroad. Another hes in 
the expense of employing foreign representatives. For the purpose 
of sharing these and other heavy drains on their capital a group of 
such concerns sometimes find it desirable to pool their resources. In 
this manner they can share storage and other facilities and can em- 
ploy asingle representative to act for all. 

The Small Business Act contains two provisions which may have 
some potential for assisting small business concerns to pool their 
resources. 

Sections 7(a) (5) and (6) authorize the Administration to en- 
courage small concerns to pool together and organize a corporation 
for the purpose of obtaining for the use of these concerns raw ma- 
terials, equipment, inventories, supplies or for establishing facilities 
for such purposes. SBA is authorized to make loans to this cor- 
poration in a maximum amount of $250,000 multiplied by the number 
of small firms that form and capitalize the group corporation. When 
the Administrator finds that the operation of the group corporation 
will contribute to the needs of small business, if the requirements of 
the act are met, the approved activities of the corporation will not be 
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construed to be within the prohibitions of the antitrust laws or the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

There are some requirements surrounding the exercise of this au- 
thority which may limit its usefulness to firms which desire to pool 
their resources to engage in foreign trade. Of course, all the par- 
ticipating concerns must be small. The businesses forming the group 
corporation must share a common need. 

May I interpolate to say with regard to that statement about all the 
concerns being small, we would look at each case and there might be 
a circumstance in which, in connection with a pool of concerns, the 
presence of one or more which do not have a significant part in the 
activities of the pool, or control it, we might construe that that would 
not prohibit the formation of the pool. 

I do not think we have ruled out completely that in such a type 
pool the presence of a very small minority interest by one firm that 
exceeded the size standards of SBA would defeat the pool but that 
question, as I say, is I think still open. 

The loan to the corporation must be used solely to finance the 
establishment of facilities for or the obtaining of raw materials, equip- 
ment, inventories and supplies primarily for the use of the members 
themselves. Despite these limitations, however, it appears that this 
authority may be a useful one although, to date, no effort has been 

made by small-business concerns to take advantage of this pooling 
provision to share and thus reduce the costs of foreign trade. 

Section 11 of the Small Business Act also authorizes the formation 
of small-business pools and provides a similar antitrust waiver when 
the activities of the pool are found to be in the public interest as con- 
tributing to the national defense. This is the authority under which 
defense production pools are formed. 

Here, again, the Small Business Act contains a limitation which 
may tend to affect the adaptability of the provision for foreign trade 
purposes. It is necessary that the Administration find and the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission agree that the 
activities of the pool contribute to the national defense. 

Associations with similar privileges may be formed, but by export- 
ers only, under the provisions of the ‘Webb-Pomerene Act, a law admin- 
istered by the Federal Trade Commission. 


TAX INCENTIVES 


Perhaps no single factor looms larger in the deliberations of a 
small-business concern, contemplating entrance into the field of for- 
eign trade, than that of taxes. They are at least as important a consid- 
eration as financial assistance, and certainly far more important than 
antitrust immunities. For that reason, I should like to emphasize two 
tax problems faced by small business in the area of foreign trade. 

The first relates fo sections 921 and 922 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, commonly known as the Ww estern Hemisphere Trade 
Corporation Act, prov iding x special deductions against taxable income 
for certain American cor porations trading in foreign countries within 
the Western Hemisphere. In order to qualify, a taxpayer must meet 
the following conditions: 

(1) It must be a domestic corporation. 
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(2) All of its business must be done in one or more Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

(3) Ninety-five percent or more of its gross income for the 3-year 
period immediately preceding the close of the taxable year must have 
been derived from sources outside the United States. 

(4) Ninety percent or more of its gross income for such period must 
have been derived from the active conduct of a trade or business. 

My recollection is that if these four requisites are met, there is 
allowable a tax deduction that amounts to about 14 percent. 

Conditions 1, 2, and 4 are not too difficult to meet. However, the 
Internal Revenue Service has ruled that, in order to meet the third 
condition, title to exported goods must be passed abroad. Small 
exporters are unable to meet this requirement because they cannot 
normally maintain warehouses or other facilities in foreign countries 
and must, therefore, arrange for passage of title before the goods 
leave the United States. 

A bill, H.R. 7011, now pending in the House contains remedies for 
this defect in the Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation Act. 

It is my understanding that the Treasury Department and the De- 
partment of State oppose this bill. 

The second tax problem is that a small business concern struggling 
to build and expand its foreign trade operations must pay taxes on 
every dollar of its oversea income which it reinvests for the purpose 
This is a great handicap for the small exporter or importer because, 
unlike his large competitors, he must usually depend upon retained 
earnings to develop his business abroad. ‘There is no doubt in my 
mind that this tax drain is retarding the progress of small business 
in foreign trade. For that reason I believe that consideration should 
be given to a provision of law permitting taxes to be deferred on over- 
sea earnings until they are finally repatriated. 

I need hardly add that, to all responsible persons, the primary ques- 
tion in evaluating any proposal for tax relief is whether the Govern- 
ment can afford the loss of revenue entailed. With respect to that 
aspect of these matters, I must defer to the views of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

This subcommittee is doubtless familiar with the joint set-aside pro- 
gram conducted by the Small Business Administration, with the co- 
operation of Government agencies having procurement authority, to 
insure that a fair proportion of total purchases and contracts for sup- 
plies and services of the Government shall be placed with small-busi- 
ness concerns. SBA representatives, assigned to certain major Gov- 
ernment purchases offices, review proposed purchases, determine the 
types of facilities needed to produce the items, evaluate the prospects 
for small business competition and advise procurement officials of those 
procurements which they believe should be earmarked for competition 
exclusively among small firms. 

An entire purchase can be set aside for small-business firms by re- 
stricted advertising, or partial quantities of total requirements can be 
set aside after contracting official has determined the economical pro- 
duction run that will produce a fair price to the Government. Small 
business must then engage in open competition for the unrestricted 
portion to be eligible for any award of the part reserved for award 
by negotiation. 
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Clearly, this set-aside system could not be applied to the great bulk 
of the purch: ses fins anced by ICA. In most instances, cooperating 
countries or private importers within such countries carry out the 
actual procurement with ICA financing. Nevertheless in some cases 
Government agencies, principally the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Department of Defense, and the Bureau of Public Roads, 

‘arry out the actual procurement within the United States. Possibly, 
such procurements should be brought under the set-aside program to 
provide maximum protection for the interests of small business. This 
matter has been discussed between SBA and ICA representatives. 

However, its feasibility or practicability has not yet been discussed 
with the other procurement agencies mentioned. 

In the view of the ICA, the establishment of a small business set- 
aside program would require an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act. 

As I have indicated, opportunities in foreign trade are not available 
to every small business. Most companies are engaged in activities 
which have no relationship to any foreign investment potential. 
Nevertheless, increased opportunities in foreign trade would enable 
certain qualified firms to broaden their economic horizons. If such 
enterprises could be encouraged and assisted to participate in inter- 
national trade opportunities, not only would the U.S. foreign policy 
be more effectively implemented but also the participating firms 
would find their ability to ¢ ompete in the domestic markets enhanced. 

Small business inactivity in foreign markets may be attributed to 
a variety of factors. Many companies find it necessary to devote 
their entire energy and resources to the task of maintaining and 
strengthening their position in domestic markets. Others, who may 
have the potential for foreign operations, are ignorant of the oppor- 
tunities available to them. 

Still others, though aware of such possibilities, hesitate to venture 
into unfamiliar territory. An effective campaign of enlightenment 
and assistance can do much to enlist the services of small business in 
foreign trade and to obtain the consequent benefits to our economy. 
It is my hope that this hearing will, in part, accomplish this aim. 

The Small Business Administration always has been aware of the 
potential of increased foreign trade for small business. However, 
SBA, not unlike the small businesses which it represents, has been so 
absorbed in meeting small business problems on the domestic front 
that it has been unable, to date, to give foreign trade the attention it 
deserves. Unfortunately, we do not have unlimited resources and 
the programs which hold the greatest potential for the maximum 
number of businesses must necessarily receive priority. Nevertheless, 
we have always been intensely interested in improving the market 
potentials of small business overseas. This interest is a continuing 
one, and we will be glad to cooperate in any program to achieve that 
aim. 

I have another aspect of SBA activities which is related to foreign 
trade which has never been the object of inquiry by this committee or 
the Small Business Committee generally. I would like to take a few 
minutes to tell you about it because I believe that this committee, 
which has so much knowledge of our activities, would be interested. 

We find that, generally speaking, small business problems are very 
much the same in all parts of the world. The problem of financing 
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their activities, of improving their management, of working with their 
government, and of doing the other things that we do with small busi- 
nesses here, are just as present in the economies of foreign nations— 

most foreign nations—as they are here. There is a tremendous sub- 

stantial interest in SBA activities on the part of the foreign business- 

men and foreign nations, 

We have in the 5 or 6 years that SBA has been established, received 
inquiries from all over the world about our activities and our pro- 
grams. We have corresponded with people and furnished them our 
management publications from time to time and have given them per- 
mission to republish. 

Many of the delegations of businessmen who come to this country, 
[ think soon after they have been briefed at the State Department 
or the ICA, are asked to call at the SBA as one of their first points 
of call. 

We estimate that possibly as many as 400 businessmen from foreign 
nations have come to SBA and have had our procedures and activities 
explained to them. Possibly as many as 20 countries were represented. 

At the present time I would estimate we have at least one delegation 
every 2 weeks. Each delegation may have from 5 to 20 people, all of 
them asking questions not only about our programs, but about the way 
small business functions and the way it operates in this country. 

In most of these nations, I believe that the size of their business is, 
of course, much smaller than ours. I believe our definition would 
encompass practically all of the business in many of their countries. 

We have given all of these visitors copies of typical management 
publications; we have given them a checklist and have been willing 
to furnish them copies to take back with them. 

We have evidence of the fact that they have been republished to 
some extent in Spanish, Japanese, French, Italian, even in Yugo- 
slavian. 

There was one representative of this country who was in Yugo- 
slavia and was very closely restricted to his office and quarters by 
circumstances in that particular country. He happened to have with 
him some of our publications which he translated into Yugoslavian 
and reprinted with a machine that he had available to him there. He 
then was able to hand out this translation to a few businessmen. He 
soon found that he had enough businessmen calling on him to get 
copies so that he was able to see many more people than he would 
otherwise have been able to see. He wrote us he thought his mission 
had been more effective by reason of this interest. 

Mr. Yates. He should have gone into the business as a consultant; 
should he not ? 

Mr. Barnes. We think that possibly some of these publications 
have been translated into German and some of the Scandinavian 
languages. 

We have businessmen there who have taken these publications and 
we believe they have been translated into Indian, Pakistani, and 
Lebanon. 

We don’t have copies of these, but from the correspondence it 
would appear this was true. 

Canadian Government representatives came down to see us and 
paid an extended visit. They are planning an institution in Canada 
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that accomplishes the same general purposes that our agency per- 
forms, with some modifications as is desirable by reason of their 
different system there. 

We have had a number of countries who have actually asked for 
our people to come there as advisers in one way or another. 

At the present time we have two of our men on a mission in Nigeria. 
The cost of their tr ip and their work there is being paid for on a re- 
imbursable basis. They were asked for by the local government, and 
with a specific request, I felt it desirable to make our services avail- 
able. 

More recently the World Bank has asked us to make available a 
man to work with the Government of Peru, or at least develop a bank 
in Peru, and deal with certain technical aspects of the lending pro- 
gram down there. We were able to find one of the men in our office 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, who met their qualifications. He is now 
preparing to leave for Peru. 

We still have in negotiation a similar request from the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, but there has been no finalization as yet. 

We have been asked to send someone to Australia to a meeting of 
foreign nations that have an interest in this type of activity, but I 
have had to rule that our funds are not usable for that purpose so 
ve are not sending anyone to that meeting. 

I think this is enough to indicate that SBA has had a small part 
at least, but a real part in improving our relations with our allies and 
neighboring countries. We enjoy telling them that this is the kind 
of dollar diplomacy we make available to them. We give them our 
management publications. We help them learn to earn dollars in 
their own country. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you for an excellent statement, Mr. Barnes. I 
think it covers all the fields in which we were interested. At least it 
touches on them. 


We are particularly interested in the question of the set-asides in 
connection with the ICA 

What do you think is “necessary in order to set up set-asides ? 

Mr. Barnes. The act itself, the Mutual Security Act, does not 
authorize it and would preclude it. Our attorneys are not in com- 
plete agreement with them, but after all they are administering their 
own law. I would rather have them speak to the point. 

Mr. Yarrs. They have already appeared and they seem to give the 
impression that the question of set-asides was a new subject with 
them. Apparently you have already discussed it with them. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Their counsel is of the opinion that it would require an 
amendment. I suggest to our counsel that he communicate with the 
lawyers of the ICA to determine what amendment they think is 
necessary and perhaps we should get a ruling from GAO to find out 
whether an amendment to the Mutual Security Act is necessary. 

I know the set-aside program has been a good one as it has been 
operating domestically and I think that some way can be found of 
utilizing the same procedure with regard to purchases of ICA in 
the country. 


Mr. Barnes. I would naturally like to see the set-aside program in 
every activity where it is appropriate. 
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\s you know, we have continuing discussions with many different 
agencies and departments in this particular area. We have had our 
cussions with the ICA, but I wanted tomake it clear that there are 
her ee agencies involved with which we hs ave not as yet 
cussed it. I am not in the position this afternoon to recomme ond 
ame coieiinl in the Mutual Security Act, but I merely wanted to 
by 7 g¢ up to date what has actually transpired. 

Murer. On that subject, Mr. Chairman, I am not at all satis- 

tie t with the answer we received from ICA as to what objections they 

iv have to a set-aside program. 

y wish we could ask them to refer to the language in existing law 
that precludes set-aside programs for small business. 

{ don’t believe they can point to any legislative language which pre- 
cludes it. I think it is more a matter of policy. I don’t want to get 
Mr. Barnes mixed up in changing their policy. I believe they are 
wrong about saying that it requires legislation. 

Mr. Barnes, would it be appropriate for you to tell us who you 

ulked to in ICA about the matter ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. May we tell your counsel—I am not myself familiar. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Barnes, do you think that the activities or the possi- 
bilities of improvement of small business in foreign trade would be 
helped if SBA acted as a clearinghouse for all small business activities 
or do you think the Bureau of Foreign Commerce actually performs a 
worthy function ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. I think it actually performs a worthy function. This 
is an area which requires an immense amount of specialized know!l- 
edge. When you begin to deal with the trade and market situations in 
individual countries around the world, it would require a type of train- 
ing and knowledge that we do not have in our present personnel. 

Mr. Yares. Presently they don’t have representatives around the 
world. They deal w ith the consular service and they say they have 33 
field offices here, in which they perform this function. 

Of course, you have field offices throughout the country as well. 

Do you have any contacts with consular officials at all’? 

Mr. Barnes. Not in the State Department ; no, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Why shouldn’t you establish contact with them? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, the information on marketing and trade oppor- 
a is cotionel as a function of the Department of Commerce; it 

s available to all business. It is not a matter that involves differences 
as between small and large business, as I see it. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have anybody in your agency who analyzes the 
information that comes in, in terms of developing opportunities for 
smali business throughout the world ? 

Mr. Barnes. No; we do not, sir. The way we handle it is by ref- 
erence. If we get an inquiry from a small business in our regional 
or field offices, we discuss with them whether it is a financial problem 
or esssentially a marketing problem, or what the nature of it is. 

If it is, as it usually is, a desire for information about marketing 
opportunities in a foreign country and what the physical problems are 
there, our field staff will give to the i inquirer a copy of this pamphlet, 
“The Opportunities in Foreign Trade,” and will refer them to the 
nearest Department of Commerce office which is frequently not toa 
far away. 
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Mr. Yarrs. The committee has gotten the impression that there is a 
lot of “pamphleteering” in the field and very little else. 

ICA does it, and you do it and to the extent it provides informa- 
tion, of course, it is good, but I think there is another step and a 
more dynamic step that can be taken here in the way of actually chan- 
neling business. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce isn’t interested 
necessarily in small business but is interested in all business. While I 
recognize the difliculties that you have found present, because you have 
been organizing an agency and setting it up and have been given more 
and more duties by the Congress and you have been trying to operate 
them, but I wonder whether or not in relying upon the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, ICA and the others, if you haven’t really over- 
looked the possibility for a substantial source of business for small 
business, 

Mr. Barnes. Well, as I indicated in my statement, this is possible, 
but I have found myself—we have a number of inquiries that come 
into Washington and even some that I have handled myself—that it 
is possible to get an answer to these technical questions about foreign 
trade very quickly from the Bureau. 

In my own area of the country, there are pipeline contractors, oil 
drilling companies, many, many small concerns that deal in coun- 
tries all around the world and the only answer they want is to a techni- 

cal questtion. If they can get this answer by a letter to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or a phone call, then that is the only answer they 
want. 

Mr. Yarrs. Do vou ever receive any complaints from small busi- 
hessmen in connection with their efforts to engage in international 
trade? 

Mr. Barnes. I have never received any complaints on their lack 
of ability to obtain information, or that this referral we made did 
not work, that they didn’t get an answer, were not courteously treated 
or couldn’t get all the information they desired. I have seen evidence 
that the Department of Commerce has gone to a great deal of trouble 
sometimes to get the answers, 

I haven’t had any complaints from small businessmen about any 
inability to engage in foreign trade. Jam more concerned about the 
Webb-Pomerene law, since the activities under this law provide for 
the very type of pooling arrangement I have discussed in my state- 
ment and which seems to me almost an essential for small businesses 
to trade abroad in any volume. 

The individual concerned is immediately at a disadvantage if he 
has to finance a salesman who covers 4 or 5 countries—— 

Mr. Yatrs. Would you say the law is inadequate at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. I am saying, from the figures that I have, the number 
of pools under the Webb-Pomerene law is decreasing and the law it- 
self is enforced by the Federal Trade Commission, which is a regula- 
tory agency. It does a good job. I don’t mean this critically in any 
sense at all, but their job is not to promote the use of this law or extend 
its benefits to larger number of firms or anything of this nature. 


Mr. Yates. Is it difficult to qualify under the law for a prospective 
pool ? 
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Mr. Barnes. I don’t think that it is. I haven’t had any personal 
experience. I have got a list of some of the companies ‘that have 
formed pools and, of course, it isn’t limited to small business alone. 
In many cases it is more likely to be a trade association, or concerns 
in a particular industry that form a pool under that law. 

When we prepared this pamphlet, “Pointers in Foreign Trade,” 
there were at that time 41 pools under the Webb-Pomerene law that 
had some 470-odd companies, [ think, involved in them. We took 
a reading before this hearing to see what the situation was now. 
There are now, I think, 35 or 37. 

In any event, there are four or five fewer now than there were in 
1946 and a corresponding lesser number of companies involved. 

I have hesitated to reeommend—to make any recommendation my- 
self in this particular field. I could leave with you a list of the asso- 
ciations that have filed, which is dated September 30, 1955, if it would 
interest you. 

Mr. Yares. It would be of interest to us and it may be received for 
the committee files. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Mutrer. So far as I know there is no Government agency 
charged with the duty of encouraging the establishment of associa- 
tions or corporations under the Webb-Pomerene Act. FTC performs 
a policing function under the act to make sure there is no violation 
of that act or, more important, of the Antitrust Act. 

Do you believe your agency should encourage more activity in that 
line ? 

Mr. Barnes. I am reluctant to make that a recommendation. I 
merely suggest this is an area in which your subcommittee might take 
a look to see what is needed. I don’t know that that would do it. 

We have formed the other type pools and attempt to do so and even 
promote them. 

Mr. Yates. That is domestically. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, and yet there are not very many that are formed. 

It seems to me there is a much better, more realistic reason to form 
a pool perhaps under this law than there is even for these domestic 
purposes. At least as good a reason. 

Mr. Mutrer. My own observation is that the reason there is not 
more activity: in that field is the same reason that there is less activity 
abroad, 

I think if we get something like H.R. 5 enacted, which is the Boggs 
bill, there may be more : activity. 

But when the tax range is as high as it is, there is nothing to en- 
courage foreign investments. If anything it discourages any further 
investments abroad. 

Plus the fact that if there are any tax gimmicks available, the indi- 
vidual company or the small businessman will probably follow the 
big business company if it can do it. 

"The tendency is to up a company abroad and ship from here, or even 
manufacture abroad, so that the Webb-Pomerene Act corporations 
are continuing to lose their usefulness rather than gain any usefulness. 

Mr. Barnes. That is why I was reluctant to make any particular 
recommendations in the field. It is a study in itself. 
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Mr. Mutrer. I think it is deserving of more attention. 

Mr. Yates. Our counsel is going to look into it. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Muurer. Along that same line the Western Hemisphere Corp. 
is something, too, that m: uy of our small businessmen might be able 
to avail themselves of but no one has ever called it to their attention, 
they do not know how it operates and they just do not get into that 
operation. Of course, it has very severe restrictions. The Western 
Hemisphere Corp. must be almost solely in the business of operating 
outside the United States but within the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Barnes. At the time of the preparation of the pamphlet re- 
ferred to, the Office of the Economic Adviser of the Small Business 
Administration obtained from the Internal Revenue Service the latest 
information that was then available on the corporate income tax 
returns for 1957 with credit claimed for Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corp., and classified them by total assets and by net income and income 
classes. 

This information has not, as far as I know, been made available 
before and it seems pertinent to your inquiry. 

Mr. Yates. We would like to get a copy of that information for 
the files. 

Mr. Barnes. I will introduce it into the record. You realize, of 
course, that it is not on current years but it does give you a typical year. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Yarers. If there are no further questions, Mr 
"i grateful for your help on this matter. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman.) 


Barnes, we are 
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APPENDIX A 


Selected press releases announcing bids published by Department of Commerce 





| 


Date of Country inviting bid Submission deadline Information obtainable at— 
release | 


| Feb. 20,1959 | Burma Before 4 p.m., Feb. 24, at | Not stated. 
| | Rangoon. | 
| Mar. 20,1959 | Belgian Congo-...-......| Mar. : Leopoldville-Kalina, Belgian 
| ; Congo. 
isa Alessia on de Grtocaig ti vss » RE eid edpas<seeedia ; Do. 
kaon eee ate BS Bente eniviatioicaiedeen | Do. 
May 6,1959 | Greece........_-..-.-..-.| May 13, in District of | District of Columbia. 
| Columbia. j 
May 1,1959 | Colombia.-.........---- May 9, at 11 a.m., Bogot4_| District of Columbia 
| | Spanish). 
, Mbeeentneccecccaons Feb. 12 (in Portuguese)__.| S&o Paulo, Brazil. 
Mar. 17,1959 | Ethiopia..........--- . ete Sane 27, in Addis | District of Columbia. 
Ababa-- " : -| 
Feb. 27,1959 | NATO project in Greece_} Mar. 10, in Athens, Greece_| Athens, Greece. 
Feb. 16,1959 | Argentina.._........--- Feb. 27, in Buenos Aires..| District of Columbia 
Spanish). 
| May 1,1959 | Greece May 12, in Athens, Greece_| District of Columbia. 
| Feb. 16,1959 | Argentina- __.......-| Before Feb. 27, Buenos | District of Columbia 
| Aires. | Spanish). 

| Feb. 13,1959 | Colombia---- skve Feb. 28 . Not stated. 

May 20, 1959 | June 6, Athens, Greece___.| District of Columbia. 

Feb. 26, 1959 Mar. 10, Asuncion, Para- | Paraguay. 

guay. 

| June 2,1959 June 22, Toronto, Canada_| Toronto, Canada. 

May 1,1959 May 27, Addis Ababa_....| District of Columbia. 








APPENDIX B 
ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENT INviTaTIONS To BIp 


A review has been made of all BFC press releases on foreign government ten- 
ders, covering the period January 1 through July 17, 1959. This study covers a 
total of 112 press releases. Two separate tabulations have been made, one for 
NATO bids and the other for the balance of tenders. 

In the case of NATO announcements, all that is required is that interested 
firms express by cable, or otherwise, any interest in participating in the particu- 
lar project, and the bid may be submitted at a later date. The bid deadline, 
therefore, allows much more time than the date for filing an interest or intention 
to bid. The details respecting each project—how to bid, specifications, ete.—are 
sent by mail directly from NATO’s contracting office to each interested firm 
having established, as a result of the earlier announcement, its competence to 
participate in the bidding. The study covered 26 releases, and the date of the 
BFC press release to the closing date for filing with the NATO office averaged 
131%4 days. Exhibit A contains the tabulation. 

In the case of non-NATO tenders, the bid must be reasonably complete at the 
time of filing, unless the announcement specifies other conditions. The tabula- 
tion for the period January 1 to July 17, 1959, showed a total of 86 releases. 
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The average time allowed for submission of the bid from the date of the BFC 
press release to the colsing date was 321% days. Exhibit B contains the results 
of the tabulation. a 

There is also attached a more detailed statement (exhibit C) stating the facts 
respecting each of the cases called to the Department’s attention by the 
committee. : 

The above facts may be summarized as follows: 


Average number of days between date of BFC press release and closing 


date on all announced tenders except NATO-__~~.-~----------~------- 32, 
Average number of days between date of BFC press release and closing a 

Gate on cases selected by commiitet.. .cccio so oo oo 15 
Average number of days between date of BFC press release and date on 

which interest must be expressed to NATO contract office___-_________ 13% 


"his fig oflects > 8 he bid deadline on the project in Brazil, announced 
in aan figure reco ie, Pon 2, 1959, from Feb. 12 to Apr. 29. Without considering this 
extension, the average time between issuance of press release and closing date would have 
been a little less than 10 days. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce has long been aware of this problem. In- 
structions under which the Foreign Service operates emphasize the importance 
of bidding periods adequate to permit American firms to compete. Representa- 
tions have been made repeatedly to foreign government departments pointing 
out that competitive activity by American firms will be beneficial to procure- 
ment organizations by providing a broader range of products and prices. That 
the average time between the announcement in Washington and the closing 
date exceeds 30 days is an indication that these efforts have not been without 
result. 

It should be recognized, however, that many foreign governments are con- 
cerned essentially with dealing with local suppliers wherever and whenever 
possible, and for this reason bid-closing dates often tend to be rather short. 
It should also be recognized that certain categories of products do not require 
long bidding periods. For example, the invitation of Burma for: bids on con- 
densed milk (which was announced by Commerce in a press release of February 
20) had a closing date of February 24. The information was received in the 
Department of Commerce on February 18 in a communication from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Rangoon, dated February 13. A press release was prepared 
on February 19, and—at the same time—the information was telephoned to 
the Dairy Industry Supply Association, which is a broadly representative as- 
sociation insofar as U.S. industry is concerned. On February 20 the press 
release was issued, and on that same date the membership of the trade associa- 
tion was made aware of the opportunity. There was sufficient time for a cabled 
bid and there was no indication from U.S. industry that the time was too short. 
The Embassy at Rangoon has been reminded to cable this type of information 
in the future so that it can be released to the trade as early as possible. 

Foreign government tenders are also useful to business as a means of iden- 
tifying procurement organizations abroad, and frequently—where bidding peri- 
ods are short—American suppliers make use of the information to establish their 
identity with the purchasing office in the expectation that future bids will be 
possible. They also use the information to explore trade opportunities for 
accessory or related products. We would be remiss if we did not publicize 
business opportunities solely because of limited bidding time. 
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ExHrsit A 


A study of the 26 NATO Press Releases issued during 1959 to date indicates 
there is an average of 13.66 days from date press release is issued until date 
firms must file their intention to bid. The releases covered 47 projects. 


} Number of 
Date of | Closing | days from 
BFC press release number and country release date BFC release 
date to 
closing date 


) ORE PR oxecddoncdscen ae . 
> 59 3 Belgium bis a ities classed liane i ers do_-- 
BE 8 Id adnG dn cedencatthnsdakaamaiiis Sctstatiieeiiatte axelietelaa panes: | eine 
Pisin ii \ ‘ oi aes . ‘ i Cees 
) 59-6 Belgium 
59-6 Germany Jan. 
Da. _ wontele is ae aia me aa cit ae 
59-8 Luxembourg-- 7 a ii acral sia scintaseenh Ea Feb. 
59- 13 Belgium. .-_-- Sa - a eee ee 
) 59-0 Scotland - ---| Feb. Feb. 
§9-22 Italy -_- , isda se ged alae commananenel. wee Ck an 
59-31 Belgium I ace a Nt cag ee eee | Mar. 
a I he a So ha cn os nrc sl ESS Sea 3 Mar. 
59-42 Greece | Feb. ‘ Mar. 
> 59-44 Greece. _........._- Beeb S 4 | Mar. : Mar. 
) 59-40 Italy._--- aan sdnienunhaaadanaddeaat: aa | Mar. ¢ 
Seton ale ical ; ian i idelaiai aka ee 
) 69-64 Germany. --- Samat bei 3 } Apr. 
) 59-64 Greece __ EA es ona aiiaaen - : Mar. 28 
Do-. <select ‘ ; : ae nasn+ ADE. 
59-71 Norway_-_- aces ae A Ee ae ane a Mar. 24 | Apr. 
59-73 Germany Kite sis cain aiiammaabetauaiaaineae * Mar. Apr. 18 
59-88 Germany---.-__._-- eet = tamaowe : ; Apr. Apr. 28 
59-88 Italy- do... 
59-99 Belgium_--._._--- a adage ane} Ape. 16 | Ape: 3 
) 69-99 Denmark 3 peat oes cise 4 
59- aon ae ccesicanbed a sa siicdeecseccarasiconacy't <n | May 
Deine at : cocina é .do.... | May 
FO 59-114 Denmark - ae ee ee ..| Apr. 30 | May 
FC 69-122 NATO staff._..___.-----_---- May 5] May 2: 
Do-- sks career nas ‘ .-..| May 
FC 59-130 Turkey | May | May 2 
i ; sta aan emacs aaa a ; a _..| June 3 | 
FC 59-137 Greece gad ay : May 25 
i } May 3 
FC 59-139 Greece_- ; PS asin June 
FC 59-139 Germany. ce a June 
FC 59-147 Turkey (4) 
FC 59-154 Scotland...........--- | July 
FC 59-154 Greece____- | June ‘ 
FC 59 165 Germany..____- | July 


July 
| July 
: — eae eee ee aceite cee ee " _.do 
FO 59- 167 Turkey_. APS? REE Sere a vn uanmin a oat 26 | July 
I was 
Cai 
July 
.do.. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


RRA AARARADS 


bry by 
an 


AARAAARDS 
4 


C2 





Do ks 
FC 59- 165 Italy. 
Do 





1 Soon as possible, 


44204—59——10 
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ExuHrbirt B 









A study of all press releases, except NATO, issued to date during 1959 
indicates there is an average of 32.46 days from date press release is issued to 
bid deadline. Eighty-six releases and 142 trade leads were involved in the 
study. 

























































































































BFC |Number days 
BFC press release No. and country press | Bid from BFC 

| release | deadline jrelease date to 
| date | bid deadline 

| 
FC 59-4 Ghana.......--.- ee ee ee 50 
ok Sok aa ee eee ee sin in iis ws ii a a ice decease 19 
FC 59-15 Ecuador- -- avisinbesiiminnlitaieianhwniininnDsipe ne ce | Jan. 29 | Feb. 11 13 
FC 59-17 Ecuador-_------ Li wkineitiwd cis Biionind phteinamnnee eee | Feb. 2| Feb. 16 i4 
FC 59-21 Belgian Congo- its etnutcnsadoubiieestemcbachtkia eal Feb. 4) Mar. 12 36 
FC 59-23 Cambodia. - - --- ae hice hecnannenae Feb. 11 | May 1 79 
ee 2 5 ch oR RR Ae ie RN Ren |...do..-..| Mar. 31 48 
FO 50-25 Iran.............. 5 san atte cnn akin kinnwsmicg<haeenele | Feb. 12} Mar. 4 20 
I i a a : RE ee j..-do.....| Mar. 9 25 
EN Pe Be ee ood fk one aaa eanonam ceaea | Feb. 13 | Apr. 22 68 
FC-59-27 Colombia_--_-__- ididwaeécetiunaSoudsiackensdaapwinclbalan .--do.....| Feb. 28 15 
FC-59-28 Argentina- -- Smads ts ic tym Sm Sine scccenieses cin cs apes eda wpa oor ea 11 
FC 59-29 ‘Tasmania. sagknicketaiaiglmass smiaseiianiseelia ined Feb. 17 | Aug. 31 185 
ee CNS ib tensa copaniionnne tine eae hasten anew aia es ee Mar. 14 25 
eee SS oo. DLE So as icine i af ah DS oie | Feb. 19 | Mar. 16 25 
FC 59-36 Burma-.-_.-_-_.--- 6S. caceieawktc ceeds coun | Feb. 20 | Feb. 24 4 
FC 59-37 New Zealand als ancdieaaicamen acsiineueisdieSecnabiiieiatnialaial Feb. 25 | Mar. 23 25 
Do opto, wath ica: an sig etd cs Gace abot eccotiiarrenaaaes acme ---do.....| Mar. 27 30 
Ur A aca Al uo dint win bind wcbwinlaninoml ec tte niche emia | Feb. 26 | Mar. 24 28 
FC 59-41 Paraguay-.- ieee ns nove iv nein hes saves oa el ll aa Deeiaakon skeen etanl Mar. 10 14 
FC 6 Portugal... ..-- ils dates iss mcpnan i A eaieat aia eseedies aaa a lecehanasal gh a tile Wh UF eae edwcowns 7 
ee ER teu k a ecnceAebamee ncinslcaiencealaw tained | Feb. 27 | Mar. 28 29 
FC 59-45 Iran_..__-- ce ia ae Corn flo I nl aie el ag TIN ee Mar. 2} CF) Riséas de icenes< 
FC 59-45 Pakistan_-- eis gh% Dacia ea aes waiaaadanen ae ee | O91 Reka baakeonarkal 
FC 59-47 Iran pe thaiad boat ain dons ese ia Geena pike | Mar. 4} Apr. 21 48 
FC 59-48 Malaya--_.--.--- ince rn anae ee belo aauee masa cancel | Mar. 5| May 26 82 
FC 59-49 Thailand_....-- ; Sania aadbdivenddadeadinsdeeinknaaiid | Mar. 6| Apr. 20 45 
FC & 51 Ethiopia uh aes li las isa met th ets trac es aca | Mar. 10 | Apr. 8 | 29 
FC 59-52 Iran_-. as i ai pagal nig Meapiainnecnd wean xian te | Mar. 11 | Apr. 18 38 
FC 59-53 Hiong Kong. - ; icisnanate kangen ation wasise ele aa as | May 22 72 
FC 59-58 Ethiopia Fog eden aWadpandidiedaaaakais sauce ie | Mar. 17 | Mar. 27 10 
FC 59-59 Ceylon_-__..- pol a emainic: ascii mate miepeaiaelaceaiiek seat bednaieads Mar. 18 | June 9 83 
Sa EN NI ET Sis tac riedam Tngamucngong nln nkh seth eneiaeee | Mar. 19 | Mar. 31 2 
FC 59-65 Belgian Congo fede oa avaw prancing ein oat eunetta nena Mar. 20 | Mar. 25 5 
ea PE sie a wack nate ciminn awe e eie deems ewe monde Sc eee | Mar. 31 11 
OR ts iin ad apncnteewule Cd cis th <n in doth cechetelibnn edited cli decancamaeianeieines sieileaauni | Apr. 1 12 
Do jin diner wipes docx spac niss sp gap eiin tein ea Pale Seater dee ae a See 17 
Do akipliensnaaae coon ik Stn anit Shes deadline moeiatenr ee solos ae Apr. 7 18 
Do a St Tassie shndsnaanananmenicknted }...do | Apr. 9 20 
Do ; EE Ee eS 8 \...€0.....| Ape. 10 21 
Dx Si PNA Laas chase hacia Seek aaa eer een ..do | Apr. 18 29 
FC 59-66 Iran 4 dat then jundanbadenatcmdadeuaa ede ns May 6 47 
Do aod aaehieten = pcb gertd ieee enaee ree | ee ee 26 
Do bAndANE Rae beh aAin eG Meek Sah eeabgeidsad en sae anton) Ae. 2D 30 
Do cis ill cecilia lactate ct baad aeeoweneraieiss avatar oa | May 6 47 
FC 59-67 U.A.R clair ; cp hited pita Genphicnad do | Apr. 15 26 
FC 59-68 Iran A Sra eaig hi AdGk desler Sapcinapeesob leteloniaaecescatene abmatiaae Mar. 23 | Apr. 24 32 
Do eas eis i <mceU Rea ee eee nee een — eee 31 
Do 5 pwana asa ics Lontre' liehaecaaias aaa nae eet basen Apr. 17 25 
Do cai eas pd cinta dacuaeeuseeeccetnal eae ae...) Ae. 2 34 
Bee ee SR nn can towns Seddoaccscccntaleslonaeanuccdie salou Mar. 24 | May 8 45 
FC 59-72 Iraq Vink nucdcamatuou cel casenee acai ieee saleBaie Mar. 25 | June 10 7 
Do cieaisninid xn ic sod a ened mom atlns ve ti esesiateee bal cece do. Sag Rte 7 
FC 59-74 Burma se one a ieetaaneition ssp id bn ea aceacelat ata Mar. 27 | Apr. 24 27 
FC 59-77 India ssecrin Wes ce sean aha Sib chapel one eee Mar, 30 | Apr. 30 31 
FC 59-78 Belgian Congo _. = -aeengd asain eke eaataean Apr. 1] May 26 56 
Do eee  sciimn as ease weecuna ge aienaraie eae Sen i ae May 6 36 
Do a se Pdi wie en edhinaas Sale ne uatan ss Aer aeaS cia May 15 45 
FC 59-80 South Africa : : si carinii tau eased lect ecaooumeee caleatall .--do.....} July 29 60 
I IN ioe os oad paren icnacenn Rancddonibes aldcecaneceeettie Apr. 2/| June 18 76 
Do ae i wis chahle uence amen bnaembigeiel 2 Sa 2 May 30 58 
FC 59-86 Cuba semen ss ith a rae Ce Seipln Since oon Sa Apr. 7] Apr. 13 6 
as scciag nai ebcaico mas icing aes Aa tgseacee Pg cdcn acta edie 6 
Do Bana a Sap eieia ipa oc maiala nin sie mance aaa gan tae 6 
MD. C7 0sto Catbnnescen smkwwunah aneacom saan emake eemmeek }...do .| Apr. 17 10 
Do scales a leach ss te ais haw te einai nts torte a 10 
Do eek denial sess Siw amet pe Mea ads ic esa nara ehca aceasta conn 10 
FC 59-90 Ceylon_..__-- od Hlesdeee een nee ea ig ee | Apr. 9 | June 16 68 
Ss ns conc anhahnnons inaedeSee mos ubauwaninaae aaah men® . do__...| Apr. 28 17 
FC 59-94 Canada___- Sous eeu aed and oat Sakai Saabs Sereeien aie are ...| Apr. 13 | Apr. 29 16 
FC 59-96 New Zealand. - -- ecnenwa ek ce tcenenndvasnish ical gts ee | Omen Ie 55 
| ee ; -'...do__...| June 16 62 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 143. 
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| 
Number days 
press | Bid from BFC 
| release | deadline {release date to 
date | | bid deadline 


59-97 Cuba = | Apr. 15 | Apr. 
FC 59-101 Colombia 5 | Apr. 16 | May 
FO 59-103 Ceylon iden Apr. 17 | May 
C 59-104 Indonesia = canapin ae ee ee 
C 5%-1u0 welgian Congo a ; Apr. 22 | May 
Do — ‘ .do -| May 
> 69-107 Canada__- waacnaiaans ..do .| May 
. 59-108 Ethiopia___---- | Apr. 23 | May 
Do - erpelkanendacbinneat area dean ; do do 
Do .| May 
Do — ‘ . | .-| May 
Do Sgt amas / paisa patella .| May 
Do ot tn weainae daa een eS SS 
) 69-109 Angola =e May 
> 59-109 Egypt---- June 
© 59-109 El] Salvador | Apr. 
. 5@-110 Belgian Congo et saad wae Sutieuk May 2 
Do ‘ ‘ Siciiaedeebee acs hectic .| May 
) §9-116 Greece enavhae ae ; oe eae ‘ 7 j May 
} ERs SIO. tet ec rad onnatndemsesoceases — wea . May 
Do nS f eke 4 ; .| May 
) 59-117 Cuba. -- : : aa .| May 
> §9-118 Ethiopia BEA a cen tedel cb eeeegseineaeial es il May 2 
Do ; - am fas .d .-| May 
Do Se nk en egg bate dche aah meee oe Sead . wi wid May 
Do ee ; vs hs doth cies May 
Do smeeaeien : .| May ‘ 
Do ‘ penta Sacit iedhes May : 
Do May ‘ 
Do May : 
Do do 
Do ae cali EET eter te AIS Rae oe a ‘ . .| May 
’ §9-120 Belgian Congo ...-| May May 
Do waa ; ‘ -| May 2 
) 59-121 Colombia Sy ae iu’ od y 5] June 2: 
> §9-123 Greece__.. 7 ae ee : aa oa May 
Do... elated seers 4 
> 60-124 Iran...-..-.- |} June 23 
> §9-124 Ethiopia ae mves ieee .| June 
-125 Malaya seca terkgit May (5) 
> 59-128 Canada__---- ae Lipakere aaTeiaane .--| May 8 | May 28 
> 59-129 Greece __- ier eee ik F oa = . (4) 
Fo a a ieee . sd | May May : 
Do | 


5 
28 
29 

4 
16 
22 
21 
14 
14 
15 


$s 


oe 
I ONS me 


' o 


— 
wm co 


21 


_ 


wwe wi Kiedy 
toe oe © bo tr @ 


w 


to be te te 
ears 


7 


(4) 


: Beat a be . OO. nnn 
Do ee di Lutevtidn to attend ; : ; oa May 2 
Do ce _.do 


Do .-.do 
Do do 


FC 59-131 U.A.R June 
FC-59-133 Greece___- May 4 
F C-59-134 Pakistan |} Aug. 
FC-59-138 Greece_.____-- | June 
FC-59-138 Tunisia___---- June 
FC-59-141 Iraq 25 | July 
FC-59-142 Australia_ --- > | June 
FC-59-143 Ghana..__- _| Aug. 
FC-59-144 Iraq | July 
FC-59-146 Australia. - __- ‘ .| May July 
iii nc cab pantude shat de sabes oniidiieipdigntediptecedbeiobelerd ‘ July 
FC-59-150 Canada | June June 2: 
FC-59-153 Peru sii J ; | June |__.do 
FO-59-153 Iran : eokesse bene | July 
F C-59-155 Iraq - .---- 7 June 12 | Aug. 22 
FC-59-155 Iran___-_- Se ate 
FC-59-155 U.A.R .| July 15 
FC-59-156 Lraq , d 6 | Aug. 29 
FC-59-157 U.A.R_... ae ce hinal ge tinea adits kids Sietnipssesdtetdea La 


(4) ‘ 
FC-59-158 Iraq. ...--.-- | Aug. 22 | 
Do 


July 4 
.| June 27 | 
on) ae | OI 
Aug. 17 
.| Aug. 3 | 
|} Aug. 13 
July 11 
July 


24 | Aug. 14 | 
FC-69-168 Ceylon 26 | Aug. 5 | 


F C-59-169 Iran- __-_- P Ss TE aie se Se SS ene 1 30 | Aug. 17 | 
FC-59-181 Iraq--_--- 17 | Sept. 20 


FC-59-159 Australia 

F C-59-160 Syria. -__-_- siete 
F C-59-160 Iran 
FC-59-162 Iran i Samii ce 23 
FC-59-163 Sudan Sd altel ta : 4 22 


} Not known. 3 Cable bids in order. 5 Bid date not indicated. 
2 Bid date not established. 4 Soon as possi le. 
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ExuHIsirT C 
DATA ON PRESS RELEASES CITED BY COMMITTEE 


1. FC 59-36: “Burma Invites Bids on Condensed Milk.” Reported by American 
Embassy, Rangoon. in airgram dated February 13, received in Commerce Feb- 
ruary 18. Press release issued February 20. Closing date, February 24. 

Comment: Dairy Industry Supply Association alerted at same time press re- 
lease prepared, and members informed by association on February 20. Short 
bid periods customary on canned milk, and industry lodged no complaint. Cable 
offers could be sent. 

2. FC-59-65: “Belgian Congo Invites Bids on Assorted Commodities.” Re- 
ported by American consulate general, Leopoldville, in dispatch dated March 4, 
received in Commerce March 14.- Press release issued March 20. Closing dates, 
March 25 and 31, April 1, 6, 7, 9, 10, and 18. 

Comment: Shortest bid was due March 25 and was for one vehicle and two air 
compressors. Local representation appears to be about the only way to pursue 
this effectively. Announcement of short bids like this help U.S. firms to identify 
procurement offices that might be expected to purchase similar goods at future 
times. 

3. FC 59-123: “Greece Wants Construction Machinery and Equipment.” Two 
projects reported by American Embassy, Athens, in dispatch dated April 28, re- 
ceived in Commerce May 4. Press release issued May 6. Closing date on first 
project covering roadbuilding machinery and equipment, May 13. Closing date 
on construction machinery and equipment, “as soon as possible.” 

Comment: The Greek Foreign Trade Administration in Washington was a 
source of further details on these purchases. Cable bids could be submitted and 
the procurement offices involved are expected to be in the market for other 
materials at a later date. 

4. FC 59-117: “Construction Opportunities in Colombia and Cuba Opened to 
U.S. Firms.” Colombian projects reported by American Embassy, Bogota, in 
dispatch dated April 21, received in Commerce April 28. Press release of May 1 
was designed to give notice, although very late, to this project in which Ameri- 
can equipment suppliers, as well as contractors, might have an interest. Clos- 
ing dates, May 9 and 30. 

5. FC 59-16: “Telephone System Concession Offered in Brazil.” Reported by 
American consulate general in airgram dated January 20, received in Commerce 
January 26. Press release issued February 2. Closing date—February 12— 
amended at request of consulate general to April 29. 

Comment: This is an investment opportunity. 

6. FC 59-58: “Ethiopia Invites Bids for Blasting Supplies.” Reported by 
American Embassy at Addis Ababa in dispatch dated March 8, received in Com- 
merce March 13. Press release issued March 17. Closing date, March 27. 

Comment: On this bid, the Ethiopian Government allowed 30 days, according 
to the actual invitation to bid transmitted by the Embassy. The invitation was 
dated February 27, a Friday, and was forwarded by the Embassy on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. It arrived in Commerce on Thursday, March 13, and the press 
release of the following Monday, March 17, was prepared on Friday, March 14. 

7. FC 59-42: “Bid Documents for Greek NATO Project Available.” Reported 
by American Embassy in Athens in dispatch dated February 18, received in 
Commerce February 25. Press release issued February 27. Closing date, 
March 10. 

Comment: This project was reported previously in press release dated No- 
vember 17, 1958, at which time interested parties were instructed to record 
their interest with the General Air Staff in Greece. The announcement of 
February 27, 1959, was merely a progress report. * 

8. FC 59-28: “Buenos Aires Invites Bids for Traffic Lights.” Reported by 
American Embassy, Buenos Aires, in dispatch dated February 4, received in 
Commerce February 11. Press release issued February 16 (folowing Monday). 
Closing date, February 27. Extension granted, at request of Commerce, to 
March 3 on part and March 13 on balance. 

Comment: This is an example of how publicity served to stimulate interest 
and of how Commerce and the Embassy cooperated in obtaining an extension 
of the bid deadline. 

9. FC 59-116: “Greece Invites Bids for Fertilizers.’”’ Reported by American 
Embassy, Athens, by telegram on April 28 and by dispatch dated April 30. Press 
release issued May 1. Closing date, May 12. 
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Comment: National Plant Food Institute was advised on date of press release 
and all members were notified. Greek Foreign Trade Administration offices 
in Washington were able to provide additional information, and bidders could 
send quotations by cable. 

10. FC 59-27: “Colombia Invites Bids for Communications Systems.” Re- 
ported by airgram dated February 10, by American Embassy, Bogota, received 
in Commerce February 12. Press release issued February 13. Closing date 
February 28, with possibility of extension of 2 weeks. 

Comment: These are very specialized installations and suppliers are regular 
users of Commerce services. They follow developments closely and, acting 
on the press release, undoubtedly followed up through their representatives in 
Colombia. 

11. FC 59-137: “NATO Projects in Greece Opened to U.S. Bidders.” Re 
ported by American Embassy, Athens, in dispatch dated May 11, received in 
Commerce May 20. Press release issued same day. Closing dates for expression 
of interest, May 25 and 30. 

Comment: Since interested firms need only to cable their intention to bid on 
the projects, the filing dates, though close, seemed adequate. 

12. FC 5941: “Construction Projects in Paraguay (and Portugal) Open to 
U.S. Bidders.” Reported by American Embassy, Asuncion, by airgram dated 
February 18, received in Commerce February 20. Press release issued February 
26. Closing: date, March 10. 

Comment: Despite short bid period, this project announced to alert con- 
tractors interested in Latin America, and also for information of suppliers of 
machinery, equipment, and materials. 

13. FC 59-150: “Toronto Invites Bids for Tunnel Linings.” Reported by 
American consulate general, Toronto, by memorandum dated May 26, received in 
Commerce May 29. Press release issued June 2. Closing date, June 22. 

Comment: Although bidding period was limited, the project is a substantial 
one and American firms can conveniently reach the consulting engineer in 
Toronto. 

14. FC 59-118: “Ethiopia Wants Construction Machinery and Hauling Equip 
ment.” Reported by American Embassy at Addis Ababa by dispatches dated 
April 21, received in Commerce on April 29. Press release issued May 1. Bid 
closing dates, from May 20 to 28. 

Comment: Ethiopian Government usually allows only 30 days for bidding. 


A CASE History—Kansas Crry Fieitp Orrice USDC 


HALLMARK CARDS, INC., KANSAS CITY, MO., JOYCE C. HAI!., PRESIDENT; 
JOHN BOPPART, MANAGER, MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Since early in 1957, Hallmark Cards has looked to this office for specific and 
general information concerning the expansion of their oversea operations, 
particularly in Latin America. These services were climaxed by the recent 
announcement by this company of a new and complete line of greeting cards in 
the Spanish language representing an initial budget of over US$300,000. 

This case history demonstrites the utilization of field office services and those 
afforded through the field office by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. The fol- 
lowing chronological sequence of recorded communications between the Kansas 
City field office and Hallmark trace graphically the development of their pro- 
gram. This, of course, does not include the numerous telephone conversations to 
the field office as well as the personal consultations in the Hallmark offices: 

April 19, 1957: Subscription to Foreign Commerce Weekly ; purchase of “Fac- 
tors Limiting U.S. Investment Abroad” parts 1 and 2; purchase of Investment in 
* * * (5 countries of Latin America) ; WTIS—Establishing a Business in * * * 
(5 countries of Latin America) ; WTIS—Preparing Shipments to Mexico. 

April 26, 1957: Tariff data on greeting cards to Cuba. 

May 24, 1957 : 20 pads shipper’s export declarations (form 7525-V). 

June 14, 1957: Tariff data on greeting cards to Argentina and Brazil. 

June 17, 1957: Tariff data on greeting cards to Italy. 

July 15, 1957: Information on the wage rates in graphic arts industry in the 

"nited Kingdom. 
July 31, 1957: Subscription to Survey of Current Business. 
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August 8, 1957: Purchase of Investment in the Union of South Africa. 

August 15, 1957: Tariff data on greeting cards to 12 Latin American countries 
Spain, Portugal, and Jamaica. 

August 16, 1957: WTIS, licensing and exchange controls in the Union of Soutt 
Africa. 

August 21, 1957: Tariff data on E! Salvador and Uruguay. 
September 6, 1957: List of department stores in Caracas, Venezuela (specia! 
trade list). 

September 24, 1957: Information on tariff covering paper items in Chile. 

September 26, 1957: Teriff data on Guatemala. 

October 3, 1957: Tariff data on the Dominican Republic and Panama 

October 16, 1857: Arranged through the Trade Development Division and De 
partment of State to assist the Hallmark representative on his market surve 
trip of Latin America. He visited and was assisted by commercial attachés 
in Venezuela, Brazil, Panama, and Mexico. 

October 17, 1957: Assisted in the selection of an advisory panel of Spanisn 
speaking people to evaiuate sentiments proposed to be included in their new 
Spanish-language line. Supplied representative from the Kansas City field office, 
who speaks Spanish, to sit in on this meeting. One of the members whom th: 
Kansas City field office referred to Hallmark was selected as a permanent adviser 

October 18, 1957: Purchased U.S. Participation in International Travel. 
October 31, 1957: Tariff data on Panama (revised). 

November 14, 1957: 20 pads shippers’ export declarations (form 7525-V). 
November 13, 1957: Export-import trade statistics. 

December 20, 1957: Completed revised form 57 (Exporters-Importers Index). 
December 30, 1957: Tariff data on Panama to be effective January 1, 1958. 
January 17, 1958: Tariff rate on envelopes to seven Latin American countries 

January 24, 1958: Assistance in contact committee for reciprocity information 
on the future inclusion of tariff rates on greeting cards with envelopes. Some 
tariff schedules now carry different rates on the two types of paper products. 

January 24, 1958: WTIS, preparing shipments to Peru. International com- 
parisons of tariff levels, their nature and significance. Instrumentation in 
Mexico. 

January 24, 1958: List of revised schedule B numbers. 

January 30, 1958: Patent and trademark regulations in 14 Latin American 
countries. Electric current abroad. Preparing shipments to (four Latin Ameri- 
can countries). 

March 3, 1958: Subscription renewal to Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

March 4, 1958: Patent and trademark regulations in four additional Latin 
American countries. 

March 6, 1958: Purchase of dictionary of spoken Spanish. 

March 138, 1958: Foreign development organizations for trade and investment. 

April 15, 1958: Import tariff system of Spain. 

April 24, 1958: Trade list, Paper and Stationery Importers and Dealers, Cuba 
and Dominican Republic. 

April 18, 1958: Information on the tax structure of Argentina. 

May 5, 1958: Tariff Data on Paper Seals to Mexico and Peru. 

May 13, 1958: Spanish compilation of data covering invoice requirements on 
41 countries. 


May 15, 1958: Tariff data on wrapping paper and ribbon to the Dominican Re- 
public and Panama. 

May 26, 1958: Clipped current copy of Foreign Commerce Weekly on Argen- 
tina. Tax change for Hallmark’s tax department. 

June 7, 1958: Transmitted letter to Mr. Joyce Hall, president of Hallmark 
eards from Mr. Frederick H. Mueller, Assistant Secretary of Commerce who 
read a clipping from the Kansas City Star that had been sent in by the Kansas 
City field office regarding Hallmark’s expansion program. 

June 23,1958: Tariff rates on cards to Mexico. 

July 7, 1958: Import duties on cards in Colombia. 

July 10,1958: Revised data on import duties to El Salvador. 

July 17, 1958: WTIS, preparing shipments to Venezuela. 

July 25, 1958: WTIS, preparing shipment to (five Latin American countries). 


August 4, 1958: Trade list, Paper and Stationery Importers and dealers, the 
Philippines. 
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August 20, 1958: Subscription renewal, Survey of Current Business. 

September 11, 1958: WTIS, preparing shipments to (seven Latin American 
countries). 7 

September 11, 1958: 40 pads shippers export declarations (Form 7525-V). 


APPENDIX C 


SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPANTS IN U.S. EXHIBITS AT INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 
EXPRESS GOoD WILL IN LETTERS TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OFFICE 


©. T. Kasline, sales manager, Torsion Balance Co., Clifton, N.J., May 14, 1959: 
“We appreciate very much the pictures of the exhibit at the Paris International 
Fair. If we can be of assistance to you at any time for future fairs or exhibits, 
we shall be very pleased to cooperate with you.” 

George H. Paul, assistant to the export manager, ANTARA, November 11, 1958: 

Please be sure, Mr. Pollak, to contact us if you feel that we can be of assistance 
in connection with any other exhibits your office may be planning. It has been a 
real pleasure to cooperate with you and your staff.” 

Emory Cook, Cook Laboratories, Inc., Stamford, Conn., October 9, 1958: 
“T wish to express appreciation on behalf of all of us for the opportunity to 
display our microfusion equipment in Vienna. The diligent and aggressive man- 
agement of the fair was a pleasure to watch, and we can only hope that our exhibit 
may have contributed something extra to what is already an impressive program.” 

(Miss) Dorothy Miller, export department, the Columbian Vise & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, April 8, 1959: “Thank you for your letter of April 4 
enclosing special feature article about the Columbian vises which were used in 
several small shops at the Calcutta solo exhibit as well as the two glossy photos 
of the vises in use. You are certainly to be congratulated on the organization 
of these exhibits, and we should imagine from the news releases that ultimately 
this should be profitable both to the Indians and to industry in the United 
States.” 

Clinton McKim, export department, Ammco Tools, Inc., North Chicago, M11, 
April 3, 1959: “Just a note to express our appreciation for your letter of 
March 26 and the forwarding of the two reports. The fair appears to have 
been a fine success, and we certainly are wholeheartedly in back of any such 
representation of American production. We sincerely hope also that you will 
let us know whenever other fairs are being planned so that we may loan other 
pieces of our equipment, particularly in the automotive engine and brake servic- 
ing field.” 

John R. Wickwire, vice president, Salem-Brosius, Inc., Carnegie, Pa., May 23, 
1958: “Thank you very much for the enclosures concerning our participation 
in the Milan Samples Fair. We considered it very worth while and were glad 
to hear of the large attendance and of the great success of the American pavilion.” 

Victor A. Miller, V-M Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich., September 19, 1958: 
“Thank you kindly for your airmail letter of September 15 with the accompany- 
ing clippings describing the U.S. exhibit at Zagreb. It has }.een our pleasure to 
participate as we have in these fairs, and we hope you will feel inclined to call 
on us again for similar participation.” 

William C. Martinez, export manager, Sunnen Products Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
February 6, 1959: “We certainly appreciate your letter of January 26, together 
with the very nice photographs of the exhibit in New Delhi. We would like to 
be placed on record as wholeheartedly supporting these exhibits and place any 
products in our line at your disposal for future affairs.” 

C. A. Lott, assistant vice president, South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Ind., December 30, 1958: “We are pleased to learn that this fair is drawing 
favorable interest among the businessmen and presumably individual citizens 
of India, and we assure you that we shall be most happy to consider further 
participation in the later similar fairs that are proposed for India as these pro- 
posals develop.” 

Edwin E. Messmer, president, Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long Island 
City, N.Y., November 24, 1958: “It was a pleasure participating in the Zagreb 
Fair. I feel the American exhibit was successful from my point of view and 
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believe it accomplished the purpose intended by the Department of Commerce. 
We sincerely hope you will have equal success in your future exhibits.” 

J. V. Blevins, president, Blevins Popcorn Co., Nashville, Tenn., December 1, 
1958: “It is certainly gratifying to know the popcorn exhibit was popular at 
the exhibit. We want to be on call whenever popcorn can be utilized in these 
exhibits again.” 

E. J. Niel, advertising manager, the Soundscriber Corp., North Haven, Conn., 
May 22, 1959: “I appreciate your enclosing the photographs of our exhibit. 
They are very good and indicate to us that you are doing an excellent job in 
presenting these materials to the people at the Tokyo International Trade 
Fair.” 

J. M. Homs, export manager, Wilshire Power Sweeper Co., New York, N.Y., May 
20,1959: “We have received today your photographs, demonstrating our Wilshire 
machine at work at the Casablanca Trade Fair exhibit, for which we sincerely 
thank you. We also thank you very much for the form stating that these pic- 
tures may be used by us for public information in the interest of the U.S 
exhibit and our part in it.’ 

(Mrs.) Audrey Marsh King, export manager, Marsh Stencil Machine Co., 
Belleville, Ill., May 18, 1959: ‘“‘We were very happy to receive the three photos 
of Marsh equipment in the U.S. pavilion at the recent Paris Fair. We have dis- 
played these pictures in our office and in the factory. Attached is a copy of a 
news release which was published in the local paper and was sent to several trade 
publications.” 

John J. Dixon, assistant general manager, Pyrotronies (a division of Baker 
Ind., Inc.) Newark, N.J., May 20, 1958: “We thank you for your letter of May 
14, together with two photographs showing our Pyr-A-Larm fire and smoke detec- 
tion system on exhibit at the Casablanca International Trade Fair. When op- 
portune time presents itself, we shall use the photographs for publicity purposes. 
We are pleased to cooperate with you in any endeavor which will advance the 
policies of the U.S. Government overseas and the sale or market for our 
products.” 

Dean S. Hilborn, sales manager, the Pickwick Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 30, 1958: “On behalf of the officers and management of the Pickwick Co., 
we wish to express our thanks for the citation award for our participation and 
contribution in furnishing equipment for the 1958 Poznan International Trade 
Fair. We also wish to thank you personally for your fine cooperation in the 
preparation and forwarding of our equipment. It was indeed a pleasure work- 
ing with you.” 

Irwin I. Steinberg, public relations manager, Gulton Industries, Inc., Metuchen, 
N.J., October 3, 1958: “Dr. Welkowitz has recently returned from the Vienna 
Fair and has advised me of the favorable reaction that he encountered with re- 
gard to our ultrasonic equipment. On behalf of Gulton Industries, I would like 
to thank you for giving us the opportunity to assist the Government in these 
very worthwhile ventures and offer to you for the future, any additional help 
that may be required.” 

John S. Bartlo, chief engineer, Lynch-Robo Corp., Wallington, N.J., May 6, 
1958: “Thank you for the photographs and copy of the cablegram re our Robo- 
Wrap at the Japan International Trade Fair in Osaka. These items have been 
forwarded to our advertising department. We are happy to learn the American 
exhibit at the Osaka International Trade Fair was well received, and are 
proud that we were able, in a small measure, to contribute to its success.” 

E. J. VanHuisseling, international division, Comptometer Corp., Chicago, I1., 
September 22, 1958: “Thank you very much for your letter of September 19, en- 
closing picture of the comptometer being exhibited at the Vienna International 
Fair. We were interested to read the brief summary of the business machine 
exhibit and would like to offer you our congratulations for the success of the 
U.S. exhibit, as evidenced by the cabled report which you enclosed with your 
letter. Assuring you it was a pleasure for us to be of assistance to the Depart- 
ment in this undertaking, we remain.” 

Harold Brackett, H. C. Christians Co., Chicago, Ill., December 31, 1958: “It 
was indeed a thrill to receive your letter with the enclosed reports on the U.S. 
solo exhibit in New Delhi, India. It is apparent that the exhibit was well 
received and you can rest assured that we are pleased to have been a part in 
the preparation of this show. Work such as this that brings our two nations 
together more closely and makes known the products that are not only available 


in this country but acceptable over there, is going to do a lot of good in time 
to come.” 
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APPENDIX D 


[INDUSTRY CONSTRUCTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAtrRs, FALL 1956—Spring 1959 * 


Abbott Laboratories, New York 

Richard Abell, Alexandria, Va. 

Academic Press, Inc., New York 

Acme Code Co., Inec., New York 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Read- 
ing, Mass. 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land 

Ad Auriema, Inc., New York 

Admiral International Corp., Chicago 

Aetna Steel Products Corp., New York 

AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Carl Ahlers Co., New York 

Aircraft Industries Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Air Transport Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

Alco Products, Inec., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Alcort, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 

Alden Electrone & Impulse Recording 
Co., Westboro, Mass. 

Allen Electric & Equipment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Alliance Manufacturing Co., Inc., Al- 
liance, Ohio 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., New 
York 

E. D. Allmendinger, Inc., New York 

Alloy Products Corp., Waukesha, Wis. 

Aluma Craft Boat Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pttsburgh, 
Pa. 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Inc., New York 

Aluminum Goods Manuacturing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Aluminum Structures, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

A&M Tool & Die Co., Inc., Southbridge, 
Mass. 

American Agile Corp., Bedford, Ohio 

American Archery Co., Inc., Clarendon 
Hills, Il. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

American Automatic Typewriter Co., 
Chicago 

American Automobile 
Washington, D.C. 

American Book Co., New York 

American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
New York 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

American Cyanamid Co., New York 

American Dental Association, Chicago 

American Electric Furnace Co., Boston 

American Electronics, Los Angeles 

American Export Lines, New York 

American & Foreign Enterprises, Inc., 
New York 


Association, 


The American Home Magazine, New 
York 

American Hospital Supply Corp., Flush- 
ing, Long Island 

American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, New York 

American Library Association, Chicago 

American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York 

American Motors Corp., Detroit 

American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

American Optical Co., New York 

American President Lines, New York 

The American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York 

American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., New York 

American Sand-Banum Co., Inc., Mer- 
rick, Long Island 

American Seal Cap Corp., Long Island 
City 

American Sugar Refining Co., New York 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York 

American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion 

Americana Corp., New York 

Amerotron Corp., New York 

AMF Atomics Inec., New York 

AMI Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ammco Tools Inec., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Calif. 

Ampra Trading Co., Inc., New York 

Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

The Anchorage, Inc., Warren, R.I. 

Anderson Bros. Manufacturing Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 

Anderson Box Co., Indianapolis 

M. D. Anderson Hospital & Tumor In- 
stitute, Houston 

Animal Trap Co. of America, Lititz, Pa. 

Antara, New York 

Anton Electronic Laboratories, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Applied Electronics Co., South San 
Francisco 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
apolis 

Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp., New York 

Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, 
Ill. 

Argus, Division of Sylvania Interna- 
tional, New York 

Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

Armour & Co., Chicago 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

The Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio 

Ashaway Line & Twine Manufacturing 
Co., Ashaway, R.I. 


Minne- 


1 Procurement not complete on spring 1959 fairs. Covers only those companies which 


are firmed up. 















Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind. 
The Asphalt Institute, College Park, 
Md. 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
Boston 
Associated Pipe Line Contractors, Inc., 
Houston 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D.C. 
Association of American Soap & Glycer- 
ine Producers, Inc., New York 
Association for Applied Solar Energy, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Inec., New 
York 
Atomic International, Canoga Park, 
Calif. 
Audio Fidelity, Inc., New York 
Auto-Soler Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Auto-Vac Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Automatie Voting Machine Corp., New 
York 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
Avco Manufacturing Corp., New York 
Aviquipo, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Avondale Mills, New York 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York 
Babsen Bros. Co., Chicago 
Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co., 
Pittsburgh 
Baker & Co., Newark, N.J. 
The Baldwin Piano Co., New York 
Ball Bros. Co., Ine., Muncie, Ind. 
Bangor Mills, Inc., New York 
Bar-Ray Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
3arrett-Cravens Co., Northbrook, Il. 
The Barth Corp., Cleveland 
G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Maine 
Bates Fabrics, Ine., New York 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. 
The Bead Chain Manufacturing Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bear Archery Co., Grayling, Mich. 
Bear Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Bechtel Corp., New York 
3eckley-Cardy Co., Chicago 
Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N.Y. 
sell & Howell Co., Chicago 
Bell Sound Systems, Columbus, Ohio 
Bendix International Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., New York 
3enlee Sporting Goods Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., New York 
Bennett-Feragon, Inc., Niles, Mich. 
Benson-Lehner Corp., Los Angeles 
Bereut-Richards Packing Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
Otto Bernz Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 
Charles Beseler Co., East Orange, N.J. 
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Besser Co., Alpena, Mich. 

Bethany Fellowship, Inc., Minneapolis 

3ethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New 
York 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Bjorksten Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Co., Towson, Md. 

Blackhawk Manufacturing Co. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Blevins Popcorn Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Bock Laundry Machine Co., Toledo, 
Ohio 

Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash. 

David Bogen Co., Paramus, N.J. 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Alliance, 
Ohio 

Boonton Molding Co., Boonton, N.J. 

Bostitch-Wilson, Ine., Washington, 
D.C. 

R. R. Bowker Co., New York 

The Boys Club of New York, New 
York 

The R. T. Bozak Sales Co., Darien, 
Conn. 

Bozell & Jacobs, Ine., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Robert J. Brady Co., Washington, D.C. 

Brand Names Foundation, Inc., New 
York 

Branson Instruments, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. 

Bridgewater Plow Corp., Bridgewater, 
Va. 

Dr. S. Steven Brodie, Jewish Memorial 
Hospital, New York 

Brookhaven National Laboratory, Up- 
ton, Long Isiand 

Brown Co., Boston 

3rown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Brunner Manufacturing Co., Utica, 
Mia. 

Brunswick International C.A., Chicago 

Brushmaster Saw, Inc., Keene, N.H. 

Buch Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 

3uckingham Sports Co., New York 

Budd Insulated Products Co., Larch- 
mont, N.Y. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit 

Bulova Watch Co., Jackson Heights, 
N.Y. 

Adolph Buquor, Washington, D.C. 

3urgess Vibrocrafters, Inc., Grayslake, 
Ill. 

Burke Golf Equipment Corp., Newark, 

Ohio 
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Burlington Industries, Inc., New York 

Burroughs Corp., Detroit 

The E. W. Buschman Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Bussey Products Co., Chicago 

Butler Manufacturing Co., 
ton, D.C. 

Carl Byoir & 
York 

Cabin Crafts, Inc., Dalton, Ga. 

Cahn Instrument Co., Paramount, 
Calif. 

OQalifornia Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco 

Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N.J. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., New York 

Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co., Wareham, 
Mass. 

Capitol Records, Inc., New York 

The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. 

Carilina Cottons, Inc., New York 

Carrier Corp., New York 

Carson Pirie Scott Co., Chicago 

J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 

Henry Cassen, New York 

Catalina Inc., New York 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
D.C. 

CBS Laboratories, New York 


Washing- 


Associates, Inc., New 


Washington, 


Cedar Rapids Engineering Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 
Celanese Corp. of America, New York 


Central Research Laboratories, 
Red Wing, Minn. 

Central Scientific 
N.J. 

Chadbourn Gotham Sales Corp., New 
York 

The Champion 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Champion Spark 
Ohio 

Chemical Publishing 
York 

Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
Iowa 

Chester-Jensen Co., Chester, Pa. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York 

Chicago Rivet & Machine Co., Chicago 

Children’s Museum of Indianapolis, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

H. C. Christians Co., Chicago 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit 

Chunky Chocolate Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Clinton Machine Co., Maquoketo, Iowa 

Clayton Manufacturing Co., El Monte, 
Calif. 

Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., New York 

Coast Export Co., Los Angeles 


Inc., 


Co., Mountainside, 


Paper & Fiber Co., 


Plug Co., Toledo, 


Co., Inc., New 


Cedar Rapids, 


Coast & Geodetic Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Coca-Cola Export Corp., New York 

Coldin Cabinet Co., Inc., Bronx, New 
York 

The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 

Colonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Columbia Records, Inc., New York 

Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Columbian Vise & Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland 

Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Comptrometer Corp., Chicago 

F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago 

Conapac Corp., New York 

The Connecticut Valley Manufacturing 
Co., Centerbrook, Conn. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Ine., New York 

Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Container Corp. of America, Manayunk, 
Pa. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., New York 

Continental Scale Corp., Chicago 

Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 

Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Cook Laboratories, Ine., Stamford, 
Conn. 

Dan Cooper Design Corp., New York 

Cordley & Hayes, New York 

Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

Cortland Line Co., Inc., Cortland, N.Y. 

L. M. Cox Manufacturing Co., Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Craftools, Inc., New York 

Crane Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 

Creative Playthings, Inc., New York 

Crompton & Knowles Corp., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Crown Fabrics Corp., New York 

Jim Cummins, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 

Cummins Bngine Co., Ine., Columbus, 
Ind. 

Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago 

Dairy Society International, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dake Corp., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Dallons Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Pamrow Bros. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Dan River Mills, Inc., New York 

Davidson Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Daystrom International, Newark, N.J. 

Decca Records, Inc., New York 


Corp., 
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Jose De Creeft, New York 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 
Deering-Milliken & Co., 
DeLaval Separator Co., 
Delicia, Inc., New York 
Design, Chicago 

Design-Technics, New York 


Inc., New York 


Chicago 


The Desmond-Stephan Manufacturing 
Co., Urbana, Ohio 


Detex Watch Clock Corp., New York 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 


Emile D’Hooge, Ledeberg-Gand, Bel- 
gium 

Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Diamond-Gardner Corp., New York 

A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 

Dictaphone Corp., New York 

Diebold, Inc., New York 

Dimeo-Gray Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Ditto, Inc., Chicago 

Diversey Corp., Chicago 

Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa 

DoAll Co., Des Plaines, Il. 

Dodge & Seymour, New York 

Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 


mond, Wis. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., 
1).C. 

Downy Flake Division, Doughnut Corp. 
of America, New York 

Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Dow Chemical Co., New York 

Drake American Corp., New York 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Dried Fruit Association of California 
San Francisco 

The Dryden Press, Inc., New York 


Inc., Washington, 


Duke University Press, Durham, N.C. 
Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, New 


York 
EK. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
Duratex Manufacturing Corp., 
antville, N.Y. 
Duro Metal Products Co., Chicago 
EK. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York 
Dwyer Products Corp., Auburn, Ind. 
East Texas Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Co., Tyler, Tex. 
Eastern Marine Products Co., New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, New York 
Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington, N.J. 
The Efficiency Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
Eichler Homes, Ine., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Ekco International Corp., Chicago. 


Pleas- 


The Electric Storage Battery Co.,, 
Philadelphia. 
Electroloy Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Continued 


Klectronics Corp. of America, Can 
bridge, Mass. 

Mlectro-Voice Ine., Buchanan, Mich 

Mkhart Brass Manufacturing Co., Ine 
Elkhart, Ind. 

El-Tronics, Inc., Philadelphia 
Embassy Dairy, Washington, 
Emhart Manufacturing Co., 


! 
i 
le 
A 


D.C. 
Portland 


Conn. 

Emerson Radio International, Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Emery Thompson Machine & Supply 


Co., New York 

Emmert Manufacturing Co., 
boro, Pa. 

Mneyclopaedia 
cago. 

Englander Co., Inec., Baltimore 

The Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N.J. 

Erdle Perforating Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Esso Research & Engineering Co., New 
York 

The Estes Co., New York 

Robert G. Evans Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kverfast Fabrics, Ine., New York 

Ewin Manufacturing Corp., 
Fla. 

Eye-Ful Lingerie, Inc., New York 

Fabricators, Ine., South Norwalk, Conn 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Ine. Fai 
Lawn, N.J. 

Fairchild Recording Equipment Corp 
Long Island City 

Family Circle Magazine, New York 

The Farboil Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Farmer City Grain Co., Farmer City, 111. 

Feather Craft, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

J. W. Fecker, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Federal Paperboard Co., Inc., Bogota, 
Neds 

Federal Sweets & Biscuit Co., Inc., Clif- 
ton, N.J. 

Felco Athletic Wear Co., New York 

The Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

Fiberglass Corp., New York 

Field Enterprises, Inc., Chicago 


Waynes 


Britannica, Ine., Chi 


Miami. 


Firestone International Co., Akron, 
Ohio 
Fisher Berkeley Corp., Emeryville, 
Calif. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 


Wash. 

Fisher Scientifie Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First National City Bank of New York, 
New York 

Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Florida Development Commission, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

Michael Flynn 
Philadelphia 


Manufacturing 


Co., 
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Fogel Refrigerating Co., Philadelphia 

Molkway Records, New York 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., San 
Jose, Calif. 

Foot & Jenks, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 

Forbe x Corp., New York 

Ford International Division, Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Mich. 

Foremost Dairies, Inc., San Francisco 

Formica Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fort Pitt Industries, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Fostoria Glass Co., Moundsville, W. Va. 

Frazier & Son, Alwood, Clifton, N.J. 

W.H. Freedman & Co., San Francisco 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine., 
San Leandro, Calif. 

Madge Friedman, Chicago 

Friedrich Refrigeration Co., Inec., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

fhe Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Che Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Che Galion Iron Works & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Galion, Ohio 

Joseph Galkin Corp., New York 

Galligan-Owen Corp., New York 

Gardiner Electronics Co., 
Ariz. 

Gardner-Denver Co., New York 

Gardner Displays of New York, Inc., 
New York 

Abe Gellman & Co., Ine., New York 

General Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson 
City, N.Y. 

The General Athletic 
Greenville, Ohio 

General Biological Supply House, Chi- 
cago 

General Dairy Equipment, Inc., Minne- 
apolis 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

General Equipment Sales, Inec., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

(seneral Foods Corp., White Plains, N.Y. 

General Motors Corp, Detroit, Mich. 

General Motors Suisse 8S. A., Bern, 
Switzerland 

General Time Corp., La Salle, Ill. 

Geodesics, Ine., Raleigh, N.C. 

Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 

Germantown Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia 

A. C. Gilbert Co., N.Y. 

Girl Scouts of the USA, New York 

Girton Manufacturing Co., Millville, 
Pa. 

B. F. Gladding & Co., Ine., South Otse- 
ie, N.X. 

Glasspar Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 

P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa. 


Phoenix, 


Products Co., 


Glidden Pottery, Inc., Alfred, N.Y. 
Bill Glover, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Goldblatt Tool Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine, New 
York 

The Goodheart-Willeox Co., Ine. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Akron, 
Ohio 


Sam Goody, New York 

Sidney Gordin, New York 

Arch Gordon Co., Inec., Chicago 

Grace Lines, Inec., New York 

Graflex, Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 

Granco Steel Products Co., 
Mo. 

Grand Award Record Corp., New York 

Gravely Tractors, Inc., Dunbar, W. Va. 


St. Louis, 


The Gray Manufacturing Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 


Mass. 

The Grolier Society, Inc., New York 

Howard Grubb, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co., Ine., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gulton Industries, Inc., Metuchen, N.J. 

Gund Manufacturing Co., New York 

Joseph Guss & Sons, Washington, D.C. 

The Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Ke- 
waunee, Wis. 

Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Hammacher Schlemmer, New York 

©. S. Hammond & Co., Maplewood, N.J. 

Hammond Organ Co., Chicago 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Ine., New York 

Harley Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harley Manufacturing Corp., New York 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Harvard Table Tennis Co., Boston 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hastings House, New York 

Hat Corp. of America, South Norwalk, 
Conn. 

The Hatcher Panel, 

Hawthorn Books, 
Cliffs, N.J. 

Head Ski Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 

Heath Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Heifer Project, Inc., New Windsor, Md. 

S. A. Heisey & Sons, Greencastle, Pa. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Heller, Ine., New York 


Washington, D.C. 
Ine., Englewood 


Helmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Hereo Oil Burner Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Hershey Chocolate Corp., Hershey, Pa. 
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Hexcel Products, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

The Heyer Corp., Chicago 

High Voltage Engineering Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Hill & Wang, Inc., New York 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The Hilliard Corp., Elmira, N.Y. 

Hinde & Dauch, Hoboken, N.J. 

Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio 

Hoffman Electronics Corp., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Holiday House, New York 

R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N.J. 

Hollywood Fabrics, Inc., New York 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., New York 

Homelite, Port Chester, N.Y. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, N.Y. 

Hoosier Veneer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

George A. Hormel & Co., New York 

Hotpoint Co., Chicago 

E. J. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Hoyt Manufacturing Corp., Westport, 
Mass. 

House of Aronowicz, Inc., New York 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 

Hunter Photocopyist, Ine., Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Hupp International, Cleveland, Ohio 

Hussman Refrigeration, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Hyde Manufacturing Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. 

Hyster Co., Peoria, Il. 

IBM World Trade Corp., New York 

Ideal Toy Corp., New York 

IFA Galleries, Washington 

Indian Head Mills, Ine., New York 

The Industrial Press, New York 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 

Insta-Products Co., St. Louis 

Insto-Gas Corp., Detroit 

Instruments, Inc., Tulsa 

International Brass & Copper Co., New 
York 

International General Electric Co., New 
York 

International Dairy Engraving, San 
Francisco 

International Harvester Export Co., 
Chicago 

International Paper Co., New York 

International Standard Electric Corp., 
New York 

International Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Pa. 

Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa 

Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., New York 

Isthmian Steamship Co., New York 

Jack & Jill Togs, Inc., New York 

Jacobsen Manufacturing Co., Racine, 

Wis. 
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Henry R. Jahn & Son, Inc., New York 


The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., De- 


troit 
Jekyil Island Packing Co., New York 
Jet Spray Corp., Boston 


Jet Propulsion Laboratory, CIT, Pasa- 


dena 

Jewish Memorial Hospital, New York 

J.G. Furniture Co., New York 

The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 

Johns-Manville Corp., New York 

Louis Johnson Co., Highland Park, IL! 

Johnson & Johnson International, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Joy Manufacturing Co., New York 

‘The Judy Co., Minneapolis 

H. D. Justi & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Jane Ruth Karau, Marshfield, Wis. 

Keen Manufacturing Corp., Vineland, 
N.J. 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Walter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories, 
Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

King Tester Corp., Philadelphia 

King Zeero Co., Chicago 

Kirkhof Manufacturing Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis 

Knoll International Ltd., New York 

Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., New York 

Kohnstamm, Inec., V & E, New York 

Kol, Ine., St. Paul, Minn. 

Gregory Kouletis, New York 

Krispy Kreme Doughnut Corp., Win- 
ston-Salem 

Kusel Dairy Equipment Co., Water- 
town, Wis. 

La Belle Sales Corp., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Ladish Co., Cudahy, Wis. 

Lakewood Manufacturing Co., West- 
lake, Ohio 

Laminated Sheet Products Corp., Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Lasar Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 

La Verne Originals, New York 

Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia 

Walter Leaman Co., Washington 

Leather Industries of America, New 
York 

American Cyanamid Co., New York 
(Lederle Laboratories) 

Le Roi Division, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Milwaukee 

Lempco Internatiouai, Inc., 
Ohio 


Bedford 
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Le Tourneau Westinghouse Co., Peoria, 
Ill. 

Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., New York 

Levitt & Sons, Inc., Levittown, Pa. 

Philip Lesly Co., Chicago 

Lewyt Corp., Long Island, N.Y. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
York 

The Liberal Arts Press, Inc., New York 

Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Boston 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., New 
York 

Lighthouse for the Blind, Chicago 

Eli Lilly International Corp., Indianap- 
olis 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., New York 

The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 

The Linen Thread Co., Inc., New York 

The Lionel Corp., New York 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston 

Litton Industries, Los Angeles 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Salif. 

LogEtronics, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 

Raymond Loewy Associates, New York 

P. Lorillard Co., New York 

Ludlow Papers, Inc., Needham Heights, 
Mass. 

Luminous Ceilings, Inc., New York 

Lynch-Robo Corp., Wallington, N.J. 

The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 

The MacMillan Co., New York 

Maco Magazine Corp., New York 

Maggie Magnetic, Inc., New York 

Magline, Inc., Pinconning, Mich. 

Magna International Corp., Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

Magnus Organ Corp., Chicago 

H. Maimin Co., Inc., New York 

Charles T. Main, Inc., Boston 

Maine Port Authority, Portland 

L. Anton Maix, Inc., New York 

Mall Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis 

Malvern Brick & Tile Co., Malvern, Ark. 

Manhattan Shirt Co., New York 

Manitowoc Engraving Corp., Monitowoc, 
Wis. 

Manley, Inc., Kansas City 

Manton-Gaulin Manufacturing Co., Eve- 
rett, Mass. 

Marantz Co., New York 

Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 

Marble Arms Corp., Gladstone, Mich. 

Marchant Calculators, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Maremont Overseas Corp., Chicago 

The Marline Firearms Co., New York 

Marquette Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, 
Ill. 


New 


Marsh “Wal Products Ine., Dover, Ohio 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 

Louis Marx & Co., New York 

Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc., Racine, 
Wis. 

Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers As- 
sociation, Inc., Arlington, Va. 

Mastercraft Trailers, Inc., Middletown, 
Conn. 

Matthews Manufacturing 
cester, Mass. 

The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa 

The MF Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Thom McAnn Shoes, New York 

McCall Corp., New York 

McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles 

McDonough Power Equipment, Inc., Mc- 
Donough, Ga. 

McIntosh Laboratories, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. 

McKnight Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Til. 

McLaughlin-Millard, 
se 

J. Garvin Mecking, N.Y. 

Mehl Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati 

Meilink Steel Safe Co., New York 

Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York 

Merch & Co., Ine., New York 


Co., Wor- 


Ine., Dolgeville, 


Mercury Motors International, Milwau- 
kee 

Mercury Record Corp., New York 

Metal Boat Co., Marathon, N.Y. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., Rahway, N.J. 


Metals 
Mass. 

Howard Miller Clock Co., Zeeland, Mich. 

Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, 
Mich. 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago 

Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

Millinery Institute of America, Inc., 
New York 

Milt Grey 
Calif. 

Milwaukee Electric 
waukee 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
New York and St. Paul 

Minute Maid Corp., New York 

Mobil Overseas Oil Co., Inc., New York 

Model Hobbies, New Cumberland, Pa. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Wash- 
ington 

Mohawk Business 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


& Controls Corp., Attleboro, 


Associates, Beverly Hills, 


Tool Corp, Mil- 


Machines Corp., 
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Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago 

Monitor Dispenser Co., Inc., Montclair, 
N.J. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
Orange, N.J. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., New York 

Montague-Ocean City Rod & Reel Co., 
Philadelphia 

Montgomery Ward, Chicago 

Morton Frozen Foods, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 

The C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis 

The Mosler Safe Co., New York 

O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mosstype Corp., Waldwick, N.J. 

Motor Generator Corp., Troy, Ohio 

Motorola, Inc., Chicago 

Motorola Communications & Electron- 
ics Inc., Ridgefield, N.J. 

MSA Audio Visual Branch, Washing- 
ton 

Senator Karl Mundt 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York 

Mustang Manufacturing Co., Seattle 

Muzak Corp., New York 

BE. A. Myers & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh 

Netional Association of Food Chains, 
Washington 

Nati nal Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Washington 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
Fairfax, Va. 

National Biscuit Co., New York 

The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

National Combustion Co., Corona, Long 
Island 

National Cotton Council of America, 
Washington 

National Cranberry Association, Bor- 
dentown, N.J. 

National Education Association, Wash- 
ington 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, New York 

National Geographic Magazine, Wash- 
ington 

National Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind. 

National Petroleum Museum, Tulsa 

National Philatelic Museum, Phila- 
delphia 

National Presto Industries, Inc., Bau 
Claire, Wis. 

National Sporting Goods Association, 
Chicago 

Naugatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, Conn. 

Nebraska Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Nestle Co., Inc., White Plains, N.Y. 

A. E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 

The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., New York 


Newark Museum Association, Newark, 
N.J. 

New Brunswick Scientific Co., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

New England Nuclear Corp., Boston 

New York Rubber Corp., New York 

Niagara Frontier Port Authority, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nicholson File International S. A., 
Providence, R.I. 

The Noonday Press, Inc., New York 

North East Tool & Die Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Northland Ski Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., St. Paul 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York 

Nuclear Corp. of America, Inc., New 
York 

Nuclear Products Co., El Monte, Calif. 

Nu-Tone, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Nuttle of Columbus Inc., Joplin, Mo. 


Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Ohrbach’s, Ine., New York City 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Oliver Corp., York, Pa. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Philip 8. Olt Co., Pekin, Il. 

O’Neil-Irwin Manufacturing Co., Lake 
City, Minn. 

Orchard Bros., Ine., Rutherford, N.J. 

Orchard Shoal Associates, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 

Oristano Associates, New York City 

Orr & Sembower, Inc., Reading, Pa. 

John Oster Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee 

O'Sullivan Rubber Sales Ine., Win- 
chester, Va. 

Outboard Marine International S. A., 
Nassau, BWI 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio 

Oxford University Press, Inc., New 
York City 


Package Machinery Co., East Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
New York 

Pan American World Airways System, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


Panelfab Products, Inc., North Miami, 
Fla. 


Pa 


Pa 
Pa 
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Pantex Manufacturing Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R.I. 

Pantheon Books, Inc., New York 

Paper Cup & Container Institute, Inc., 
New York ) 

Paris Manufacturing Co., South Paris, 
Maine 

Parke Davis & Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich. 

The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Mrs. Paul’s Kitchen, Rockville, Md. 

The Peck Stow & Wilcox Co., Southing- 
ton, Conn. 

J. Pederson Manufacturing Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

The Pelton & Crane Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Penn Fruit Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pentron Corp., Chicago 

Perlite Institute, New York 

Permanente Cement Co., Permanente, 
Calif. 

Pet Milk Co., St. Louis 

Peter Pan Foundations, 
York 

The Petersime Incubator Co., Gettys- 
burg, Ohio 

Peterson Bros., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Pfizer International, Inc., New York 

Phileo International Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Philip Morris, Inc., New York 

Piaggio & Co., Genoa, Italy 

Picker X-Ray Corp., White Plains, N.Y. 

The Pickwick Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Pilot Radio Corp., Long Island City, 
Ns. 

Pingry School, Elizabeth, N.J. 

Pitney Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

Playground Associates, Inc., New York 

Pocket Books, Inec., New York 

Polan Katz & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co., Po- 
mona, Calif. 

Portable Electric Tools, Inc., Chicago 

Porter Cable Machine Co., South Haven, 
Mich. 

Potdevin Machine Co., Teterboro, N.J. 

Poultry and Egg National Board, Chi- 
cago 

Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York 

Precision Chemical Pump Corp., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Precision Welder & Flexopress Corp., 
Cincinnati 

Premier Athletic Products Corp., River 
Vale, N.J. 


Inc., New 
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Prentiee-Hall, Inc., New York 

Presto Brick Machine Corp., New York 

R. K. Price Associates, Inc., New York 

Proctor Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Protectoseal Co., Chicago 

Publicker Alcohol & Chemical Sales 
Corp, New York 

Pulmosan Safety Equipment Co., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Pyle-National Co., Chicago 

Pyrene-C. O. Two Co., Newark, N.J. 

Pyrotronics, Newark, N.J. 

Quartermaster Food & Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces, Chicago 

Radio Corp. of America, Clark, N.J. 

Radioear International Sales, New York 

Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ramset Fasteners, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

Ray-O-Vae Co., Reading, Pa. 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass. 

Red Devil Tools, Union, N.J. 

Red Head Brand Co., Chicago 

Red Wing Shoe Co., Inc., Red Wing, 
Minn. 

Reed-Curtis Nuclear Division, Culver 
City, Calif. 

Rek-O-Kut Co., Inc., Corona, N.Y. 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., 
Quincy, Ill. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Rensselaer Polytechnical Institute, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Resistance Welders Manufacturing As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Revell, Inc., New York 

Revere Camera Co., Chicago 

Revere Copper & Brass, New York 

Revere Copper & Brass Co., Rome, N.Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., New York 

Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co., New York 

Rider, John F., Publisher, Inc., New 
York 

Rinehart & Co., Ine., New York 

Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, Wis. 

Ritter Co., Ine., Rochester, N-Y. 

Riverdale Drapery Fabrics, New York 

Riverside Records, New York 

Robbins Floor Products, Inc., Tuscum- 
bia, Ala. 

Roberts, Tom B., Co., West Englewood 


N.J. 
Roby, John W., & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Roceo Products, Ine., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockcote Paint Co., Rockford, Il. 
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Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rose, Ben, Inc., Chicago 

Roto-Broil Corp. of America, Long Is- 
land City, N.Y. 

Row, Peterson, & Co., Evanston, Ill. 

Rowe Manufacturing Co., Inc. New 
York 

Rowles, E. W.A., Co., Arlington Heights, 
Til. 

Royal McBee Corp., Washington, D.C. 

Rubber Maid, Inc., Wooster, Ohio 

Ruder & Finn, New York 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N.Y. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 

Safety Box Toe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Safety First Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 

Safety Tower Ladder Co., Inc., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Salem Brosius, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Salton Manufacturing Co., Inc., New 
York 

San Diego Union-Tribune Publishing 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 

Sanborn Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Sanford Manufacturing Corp., Union, 
N.J. 

Sanitary Scale Co., Belvidere, Ill. 

Saunders, W. B., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Savannah Kaolin Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Savage Arms Corp., New York 

Sayler Beall Manufacturing Co., St. 
Johns, Mich. 

Scalamandre Silks, Ine., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 

Schenley Industries, Inc., New York 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc., New York 

Schreiber & Goldberg, New York 

Schulmerich Carillons, Inc., Sellersville, 
Pa. 

Schwartz, L.N., & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sciaky Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Scientific Equipment Manufacturing 
Corp., New York 

Scott, William R., Inc., New York 

Scott-Atwater Manufacturing Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Scott Aviation Corp., Lancaster, N.Y. 

Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

Scranton Cellomatic Battery Corp., 
Archbald, Pa. 

Scribner’s, Charles, Sons, New York 

Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Seedboro Equipment Co., Chicago 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Hamden, Conn. 

Sel-Rex Corp., Nutley, N.J. 


Sellstrom Manufacturing Co., Palatine, 
Til. 

Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, Conn, 

Servel, Inc., New York 

Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Shampaine Co., St. Louis 

Sheldon Machine Co., Chicago 

Shell Chemical Corp., New York 

Silver Burdett Co., New York 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
New York 

Singer Manufacturing Co., New York 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York 

Simonds, Ed, Seattle, Wash. 

Simons, M., & Son Co., Ine., New York 

Simplex Ceiling Corp., New York 

Singer Products Co., New York 

Skil Corp., Chicago 

Sklar, J.. Manufacturing Co., Long Is- 
land City, N.Y. 

Smith, A.O., Corp., Kankakee, Il. 

Smith, Alexander, Inc., New York 

Smith, D.B., & Co., Inc., Utica, N.Y. 

Smith-Corona, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Smoker Farm Elevators, Inc., Inter- 
course, Pa. 

Snyder, M. L., & Son, Philadelphia 

Societe Pyper Tunis, Tunis, Tunisia 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Ind. 

South Bend Tackle Co., Inc., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Sorvall, Ivan, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 

Soundscriber Corp., New Haven, Conn, 

South Texas Cotton Oil Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Southern Oxygen Co., New York 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

Soybean Council of America, Inc., Hud- 
son, lowa 

Spalding, A. G., & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Sparta Brush Co., Inc., Sparta, Wis. 

Spencer Press, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Sperry Rand Corp., New York 

Spotnails, Inc., Evanston, Il. 

Spring Mills, Inc., New York 

Springer Publishing Co., Inc., New York 

Squibb International Division, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York 

Stained Glass Association of America, 
Philadelphia 

Stall & Dean Manufacturing Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Standard Brands, Pan American ; Stand- 
and Brands, Ine., New York 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

Standard Reference Works Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
Calif. 
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Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Stanthony Corp., Los Angeles 

Star Metal Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia 

Starrett, L. 8., Co., Athol, Mass. 

States Trading Co., New York 

Starline, Inc., Harvard, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., 
Aurora, Il. 

Stephens Tru-Sonic, Inc., Culver City, 
Calif. 

Stephenson Corp., Red Bank, N.J. 

Stereo Optical Co., Chicago 

Stevens, J. P. Co., New York 

Stevens-Lee Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Stewart’s, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

Stix Products, Inc., New York. 

Stokely Van Camp Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Summit Hall, “The First Turf Farm of 
America,” Gaithersburg, Md. 

Sun Rubber Co., New York 

Sun Electrie Corp., Chicago 

Sunbeam Corp, Chicago 

Sunnen Products Co., St. Louis 

Superior Electric Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Superior Pneumatic & Manufacturing, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

Supreme Knitting Machine Co., 
Ozone Park, N.Y. 

Sweden Freezer Manufacturing Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Swift & Co., Chicago 

Swift Ohio Corp., Detroit 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Bay- 
side, Long Island, N.Y. 

Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
Niks 

Target-Eastern Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Taylor Winfield Corp., Warren, Ohio 

Tecnifax Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 

TelAutograph Corp., New York 

Teleprompter Corp., New York 

Teletrosonic Corp., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 

Testor Chemical Co., Rockford, Il. 

Textile Age, New York 

Thomas Manufacturing Corp., Newark, 
N.J. 

Thompson Emery Machine & Supply 
Co., New York 

Thor Power Tool Co., New York 

Thru-Vu Vertical Blind Co., New York 

Tigrett Industries, New York 

Timber Structures, Inc., Ramsey, N.J 

Tobin Arp Manufacturing Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co., 
Wayne, Ind. 

Toro Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Inc., 


Inc., 


Fort 


Torrington Co., Washington, D.C. 
Tracerlab, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 
Torsion Balance Co., Clifton, N.J. 
Training Aid Center, Denver 
Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., Ine, 
New York 
Transogram Co., Inc., New York 
Tropi-Cal Co., Los Angeles 
True Gun-All Equipment Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 
True Temper Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Tufhorse Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York 
Tyler Manufacturing Co., Inc., Wood- 
bury Heights, N.J. 
Tyler Refrigeration International, C. 
A., Niles, Mich. 
Underwood Corp., New York 
Union Carbide International Co., New 
York 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co., 
Union Hardware-Sealand, 
rington, Conn. 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
United International Corp, New York 
United Metal Products Corp., Detroit 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston 
United Shoe Repairing Co., Philadel- 
phia 
U.S. Air Force 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
U.S. Army 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
U.S. Department of Defense 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Na- 
tional Park Service 
-. Department of Labor 
.S. Navy 
. Department of State 
.S. Information Agency 
. Lift Slab Corp., San Antonio, Tex. 
. Lines Co., New York 
. Merchant Marine Academy, King’s 
‘Point, Long Island, N.Y. 
U.S. Plywood Corp., New York 
U.S. Post Office Department 
U.S. Radium Corp., Morristown, N.J. 
U.S. Rubber Co., New York 
United States Steel Corp., New York 
U.S. Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio 
U.S. Time Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 
United World Films, Inc., New York 
Universal Atomics Corp., New York 
Universal Winding Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 
University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis 
University of New York, Bronx 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla. 


New York 
Inc., 


Tor- 
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University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia 

University of Washington Press, Se- 
attle 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Utica-Duxbak Corp., Utica, N.Y. 

V-M Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Van Dorn Iron Work Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Vanity Fair Mills, Inc., New York 

Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago 

Vari-Typer Co., New York 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Plainville, 
Conn. 

Victoreen Instrument Co., 
Ohio 

Victoria Fabrics Co., Inc., New York 

Victorlite Industries, Inc., Los Angeles 

Viertex Sales Corp., New York 

Visking Corp., Chicago 

Vocaline Co. of America, Inc., Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 

Vogue, the Conde Nast Publications, 
Ine., New York 

Voit, W. J., Rubber Corp., New York 

Waring Products Corp., New York 

Warren Co., Inc., Atlanta 

Washburn, F. F., Co., Chicago 

Wasco Products, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers, Ritzville, Wash. 

Watts, Franklin, Inc., New York 

Waukesha Foundry Co., Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Webcor, Inc., Chicago 

Watertown Manufacturing Co., Water- 
town, Conn. 

Webster-Chicago Corp., Chicago 

Welch Grape Juice Co., Inc., Westfield, 
N.Y. 

Werntz Enterprises, Arcadia, Calif. 

West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, 
Wis. 

Westclox, Division 
Corp., La Salle, Tl. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 
York 

Westinghouse Electric 
Co., New York 


Cleveland, 


of General Time 
New 


International 


Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., New 
York 

Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich. 

White, David, Instrument Co., 
waukee 

White, 8. S., Dental Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia 

Whitney, L. A., Associates, Inc., New 
York 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Wildman Jacquard Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Wildstein, M., & Sons, Philadelphia 

Wiley, John, & Sons, Inc., New York 

Willette Corp., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Willis-Overland Export Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio 

Wilshire Power Sweeper Co., New York 

Wilson, H. W., Co., New York 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Inc., New 
York 

Wine Institute, San Francisco 

Wisner Manufacturing Corp., New York 

Wichita Precision Tool Co., Inc., Wich- 
ita, Kans. 

Woman’s Day, Inc., New York 

Wood, John, Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio 

Woodcraft Equipment Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo. 

Woolrich Woolen Mills, Woolrich, Pa. 

Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio 

World Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Worth Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

Wright & McGill Co., Denver, Colo. 

Wyeth, Inc., Philadelphia 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., New 
York and Philadelphia 

Yellott, John, Associates, Phoenix, Ariz. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 

Yuba Power Products, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Zebco Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 

Zephyr American Corp., New York 

Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 


Mil- 
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APPENDIX E 


SUPPLIERS PROVIDING EQUIPMENT OR FIXTURES AND DONATING MERCHANDISE AND 
SUPPLIES FOR THE “SUPERMARKET U.S.A.” 


The contributions of the suppliers were coordinated through a National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains industry committee composed of Joseph Seitz, president 
of Colonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., chairman; John A. Logan, president of the 
National Association of Food Chains, vice chairman and coordinator; James 
Cooke, vice president and general manager, Penn Fruit Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. R. Moon, general stores operations manager, Colonial Stores, Inc. ; Mer- 
rill S. Morse, vice president, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Melrose Park, Ill.; W. Elmer 
Seaman, vice president, Chain Store Age, New York, N.Y.; and Harold A. White, 
store development executive, First National Stores, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 


The A. L. Co., Division of Heublein, 
Ine., Hartford, Conn. 

Acclaim Hosiery Mills, Inc., High Point, 
N.C. 

Aeme Paper & Twine Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Adolph’s, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Airway Products Corp., Schiller Park, 
Ill. 

Alfords Food Products Co., Petersburg, 
Va. 

Alladin Plastics, Ine. Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Allbright Nell Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

Almor Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Aluminum Specialty Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

American Chicle Co., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 


American Crabmeat Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

American Home Foods, Inc., New York, 
Weeks 

American Metal Products, Worcester, 
Mass. 

The American Sugar Refining Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lan- 
caster, Ohio 

Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ashland Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio 

Atlanta Stove Works, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantis Sales Corp., Rochester, N.Y. 

B. T. Babbitt Co., New York, N.Y. 

The Barbasol Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Barbecue King Sales, Inc., Greenville, 


Bauer & Black, Chicago, Tl. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, 
N.Y. 

Paul F. Beich Co., Bloomington, Il. 

The Best Foods, Inec., New York, N.Y. 

Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


The Bib Corp., Lakeland, Fla. 

Bon Ami Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Bond-General Baking Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Borden Food Products Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

Bostitch, Ine., Westerly, R.I. 

Boyle-Midway, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, Il. 

Brandywine Mushroom Co., West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Bra-z-cue Sales Co., Walnutport, Pa. 

John H. Breck, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

Breeden Poultry Co., Morganton, N.C. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Brillo Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Bristol-Myers Co., New York, N.Y. 

Edwin Brock, Norfolk, Va. 

Bromann Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Bureau of Independent Publishers & 
Distributors, New York, N.Y. 

Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, 
Maine 

Burnshine Products Co., Skokie, Il. 

Burtman Iron Works, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Calavo Growers of California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

California Packing Corp., San Francis- 
co, Calif. 

California Prune & Apricot Growers 
Association, San Jose, Calif. 

Calo Dog Food Co., Inec., Oakland, Calif. 

Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N.J. 

Carnation Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carolina Mop Manufacturing Co., An- 
derson, 8.C. 

Carter Products, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Casting Masters, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Cede, Ine., Bloomfield, N.J. 

Cellucap Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Charms Co., Asbury Park, N.J. 
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Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc., New York, 


eT. 

Chicago Grinding Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Chicago Price Tag Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chun King Sales, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 

Church & Dwight Co., Inc., New York, 
nk. 

Citrus Corp. of America, Boston, Mass. 

Clark Bros. Chewing Gum Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coast Fisheries, Division of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Wilmington, Calif. 

The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co., New York, N.Y. 

Colonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus Plastic Products, Inc., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 
Comet Rice Mills, Houston, Tex. 
Commercial Electric Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Consolidated Foods Corp., Chicago, IIL 

Continental Baking Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y 


Converted Rise, Ine., Houston, Tex. 

Cook Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

The Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Cream of Wheat Corp., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The Crosse & Blackwell Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

Crystal Pure Candy Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Dazey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Defiance Milk Products Co., Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Derby Foods, Inc., Chicago, II. 

The Diamond Match Co., New York, 
N.Y. 


Diversey Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 

Donruss Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Downyflake Foods, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, New York, N.Y. 

The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Doyle Packing Co., Long Branch, N.J. 

The Drackett Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dromedary Co., Division of National 
Biscut Co., New York, N.Y. 

Duff Baking Mix Corp., Newark, N.J. 

Duffy-Mott Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, 
Md. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Emerson Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Empire Brushes, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y 


Frank G. Ennis Paper Co., Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Enterprise Aluminum Co., Massillon, 
Ohio 

Esso Standard Oil Co., New York, N.Y. 

Ettinger Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

Family Circle Magazine, New York, 
N.Y. 

Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fawcett Publications, Inec., New York, 
N.i. 

Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

M. Feldbaum & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. H. Filbert, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Fitch Dustdown Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Flash Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fleetwood Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Folding Carrier Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Fonda Container Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

The Frank Tea & Spice Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

The Frenchette Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

First National Stores, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass. 

Frosted Fruit 
Heights, N.Y. 

T. W. Garner Food Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

General Electric Co., Lamp Division, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

General Foods Corp., White Plains, 
N.Y. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 

Glassips, Inc., Towson, Md. 

Gold Seal Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Good Housekeeping, New York, N.Y. 

Gordon Potato Chips, Roanoke, Va. 

Gorton’s of Gloucester, Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass. 

J. B. Griffin Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Grocery Store Products Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. D. Gwaltney Co., Smithfield, Va. 

Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hartz Mountain Products Corp., New 
York, N.Y. 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San Jose, Calif. 

Hawley and Hoops, Inc., Newark, N.J. 

Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, N.Y. 

L. S. Heath Sons, Inc., Robinson, Ill. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., Chicago, 
Il. 

Hershey Chocolate Corp., Hershey, Pa. 

Herz Manufacturing Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 

High Rock, Norfolk, Va. 

Hillman Periodicals, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

The Hipolite Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoge Brush Co., New Knoxville, Ohio. 

Hollywood Brands, Inc., Centralia, Il. 

T. Holt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Hopp Press, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

George A. Hormel Co., Austin, Minn. 

Howell Food Products Co., Norfolk, Va. 

H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., New York, 
N.Y 


Hunter Division, Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

H. B. Hunter Co., Inec., Norfolk, Va. 

Hussman Refrigeration, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Melrose Park, II. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 

Walter H. Johnson Candy Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Jonesport Packing Co., West Jonesport, 
Maine 

Junket Brands Foods Division, Chair- 
man Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, N.Y. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif. 

I. Kalish & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. E. Kautenberg Co., Freeport, Ill. 

The Kelling Nut Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Kellogg Sales Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Kingsford Chemical Co., Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. 

Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Kitchens of Sara Lee, Chicago, Ill. 

Kline Coat & Apron Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Knomark Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Charles B. Knox Gelatin Co., Johns- 
town, N.Y. 

Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Inc., 


Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

La Choy Food Products, Archbold, 
Ohio 
Ladies’ 
Pa. 
Lady Esther, Division of Zonite Prod- 

ucts Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Lambert Hudnut Division, Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., Ince., 
Jersey City, N.J. 

Land O’Lakes Creamery, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

C. C. Lang & Son, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Larus & Brother Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Va. 

The Lavoris Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. W. Lay & Co., Inc., Chamblee, Ga. 

Lea & Perrins, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Lever Bros. Co., New York, N.Y. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 

Life Magazine, New York, N.Y. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
York, N.Y. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, N.J. 

P. Lorillard Co., New York, N.Y. 

Luden’s Ine., Reading, Pa. 

M. & C. Produce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. & R. Dietetic Laboratories, Ine., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

MacFadden Publications, 
York, N.Y. 

Mangels, Herold Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 

Marcalus Manufacturing Co., Inc., East 
Paterson, N.J. 

Marnat Packing Co., Bennettsville, S.C. 

Mars, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Mason Au Magenheimer Co., Mineola, 
} eH 

Masury-Young Co., Boston, Mass. 

Louis Maull Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mawer Gulden Annis, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

McCormick & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 

MclIihenny Corp., Avery Island, La. 

Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind. 

The Mennen Co., Morristown, N.J. 

Metal Textile Corp., Roselle, N.J. 

Metro Trading Co., Takoma Park, Md. 

Michigan Bean Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Louis Milani Foods, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Min-Sun Trading Co., Chicago, IIL 

Minute Maid Corp., New York, N.Y. 

John Morrell & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Morton Frozen Foods, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mountain States Bean Co., Denver, Colo. 

C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


New 
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Mullen Container Corp., St. 
Mich. 

Murray Wholesale Drug Corp., Norfolk, 
Va. 

National Biscuit Co., New York, N.Y. 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

National Cranberry Association, Han- 
son, Mass. 

National Food Products, 
Orleans, La. 

National Fruit Product Co., Ine., Win- 
chester, Va. 

National Sales & Service, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

National Soda Straw Co., Chicago, III. 

National Sugar Refining Co., New York, 
rex. 

Needham Manufacturing Co., Needham, 
Mass. 

Nehi Corp., Columbus, Ga. 

The Nestle Co., Ine., White Plains, N.Y. 

New England Confectionery Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Newmans Inc., Atlantic City, N.J. 

Norfolk Linen, Norfolk, Va. 

Norfolk News Agency, Norfolk, Va. 

Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Noxzema Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Nylonu Inec., Richmond, Va. 

O.K. Papers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

O-Cedar, Division of American-Mari- 
etta Co., Chicago, Ill. 

O-Cel-O Division, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Old Dominion Paper Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Old Virginia Packing Co., Ine., Front 
Royal, Va. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Pacific Fruit Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pacquin, Ine., New York, N.Y. 

Pabst Brewing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Pasco Packing Co., Dade City, Fla. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Ine., New York, 
nx. 

Penley Bros., West Paris, Maine. 

Penn Food Dist. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penn Fruit Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penn Maid Produce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Sugar Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Pepsi-Cola Co., New York, N.Y. 

Perk Dog Food Co., Chicago, Il. 

Personal Products Corp., Milltown, N.J. 

Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Peter Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn. 

The Pharma-Craft Corp., Inc., Batavia, 
Tl. 

Philadelphia Stationery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Joseph, 


Ine., New 
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Phillips Packing Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
Md. 

Philip Morris, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Pillsbury Mills, Ine, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Pittsburg Erie Saw, Chicago, Ill. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ploeger Abbott Co., Darien, Ga. 

Plough, Ine., Memphis, Tenn. 

Polk Miller Products Corp., Richmond, 
Va. 

Conrad Poncell, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Popular Publications, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

Potter Drug & Chemical Corp., Malden, 
Mass. 

Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Publie Office Supplies, Chicago, Ill. 

Purex Corp., Ltd., South Gate, Calif. 

The Pyramid Rubber Co., Ravenna, 
Ohio 

Q-Tips, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Rapids-Standard Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Ready Frozen Foods, Ine., Savannah, 
Ga. 

Realemon-Puritan Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Recipe Foods, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

H. B. Reese Candy Co., Hershey, Pa. 

Wm. B. Reilly & Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
La. 

Renuzit Home Products Co., 
delphia, Pa. 

L. Resnik & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Revlon, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

Rice & Bayrodorfer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rich Products Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Thos. D. Richardson Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Richmond Broom Co., Richmond, Va. 

Richmond-Chase Co., New York, N.Y. 

Harold F. Ritchie, Inc., Clifton, N.J. 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc., New York, 
NX. 

Roman Products Corp., South Hacken- 
sack, N.J. 

Rose Products Ine., New York, N.Y. 

Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Ine., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The 8.0.8. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

San Giorgio Macaroni Inc., Lebanon, 
Pa. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Schutter Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Phila- 
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Scott Paper, Co., Chester, Pa. 

Seabrook Farms Co., Seabrook, N.J. 

Seeman Bros., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Select Magazines, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Shaw & Slavsky, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Walter P. Shiel Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Silver Skillet Brands, Inc., Skokie, Il. 

Sioux Honey Association, Sioux City, 
Iowa 

T. C. Slaughter Co., Reedville, Va. 

Smithfield Ham & Products Co., Smith- 
field, Va. 

Smithfield Packing Co., Smithfield, Va. 

F. H. Snow Canning Co., Inc., Pine 
Point, Maine 

Sophie Mae Candy Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

South Shore Sales Co., Vermilion, 
Ohio 

Southern Diaries, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 

Southern Dairies, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
Va. 

Spartan Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Spotless Plastic Corp., Macedon, N.Y. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill. 

Standards Brands, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Star-Kist Foods, Inc., Terminal Island, 
Calif. 

H. — Stationery Co., Inc., New York, 
N 


Sterling Drug, Ine, The National 
Brands Division, New York, N.Y. 

Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., New York, N.Y. 

Sunkist Growers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 

The Sweets Co. of America, Hoboken, 
N.J. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

TBC Associates, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

W. B. Tanzola, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, 
Ohio 

Taylor Parker Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Taylor and Sledd, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Texas Factors Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

Texize Chemicals, Ine., Greenville, 8.C. 


The Toni Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Topps Chewing Gum, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


Town Square Foods, Inc., Lake City, 
Pa. 

Transparent Specialties Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Tree Sweet Products Co., Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Trondhjem Preserving Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

Tyler Refrigeration Corp., Niles, Mich. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New 
York, N.Y. 

United Cork Co., Chicago, Il. 

United Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

U.S. Slicing Machine Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Van Camp Sea Food Co., Terminal 
Island, Calif. 

Van-Frank Sales Co., 
Calif. 

Vantines, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Virginia Beverage Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va. 

Virginia Smelting Co., West Norfolk, 
Va. 

The Wagner Manufacturing Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio 

Wallace Press, Chicago, Ill. 

The Wander Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ward Baking Co., New York, N.Y. 

The Warren Featherbone Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The Washburn Co., Chicago, Il. 

The Welch Grape Juice Co., Inc., West- 
field, N.Y. 

James O. Welch Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Wells Lamont Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

West Coast Packing Corp., Terminal 
Island, Ga. 

W. J. Westcott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Whitehall Pharmacal Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Wright Bernet Inc., Hamilton, Ohio 

J. A. Wright & Co., Keene, N.H. 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, IIL 

Wyler & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 

B. B. Young, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Los Angeles, 
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APPENDIX F 


Evimbank operations, fiscal year 1959 











Number Amount 
CS BIG oi ionic ccowivicticnconcntbbansnnnceumpbebednnddeeebade 123 | ! $885, 241, 572 
Approved allocations and transactions under credits previously authorized... 135 | 1113, 961,817 
RE URINE no onc chs coca par mducosuscneebuenctaneseccltascessdeElsakctancteenad 707, 932, 388 
III oo saccade deo kceRaabdocs acne aaennaaaiplas manuka Ramee gmat tee 3 275, 325, 465 
TNS CORRE G0 TORII pints te sceancdeemyeld.nsncnsvudgabibhannbbedenbsansekoeéadetts 2119, 584, 993 





1 Includes actions as of June 30, 1959. 
3 Subject to adjustments for items in transit as of June 30, 1959. 
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APPENDIx G 


AVAILABILITY OF STATISTICS ON PARTICIPATION OF SMALL BUSINESS IN U.S. FoREIGN 
TRADE, STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Although it can be stated confidently that many small business firms in the 
United States participate in U.S. foreign trade, and to a significant degree, 
statistics on the number of such participating firms and the actual extent of 
their participation, or the magnitude of their export sales, are not available. 

The Bureau of the Census, the compiling agency for U.S. foreign trade statis- 
tics, has never undertaken to tabulate export or import shipments according to 
the size of the exporting or importing firm. Nor has it provided for the reporting, 
by exporters or importers, on the export declaration and import entry forms which 
serve as the basis for compiling foreign trade statistics, of any information bear- 
ing on the size of the reporting firm which could be made the subject of a special 
tabulation. There is also a lack of other information on the statistical report 
f6rms which might be helpful as a rough indirect indication of size of firm, such 
as the statistical classification by industry of the export shipper or of the im- 
porting firm. 

At present, therefore, there are no figures available on exports and imports 
by size of exporter or importer, nor are there any punchcard or other readily 
available statistical materials from which tabulation along such lines could 
be run. There is also an absence of indirect indications of size, apart, of course, 
from the detailed commodity composition of exports. From data on the values 
of various products exported some very rough impression could probably be 
formed of the importance of foreign sales to small business, through knowledge 
of the size distribution of corporations or of establishments in the industries 
producing export goods. 

It is noteworthy that for decades past there has been widespread public in- 
terest in the comparative sizes of all firms and of all producing or operating es- 
tablishments in various industries, and extensive data have been compiled and 
tabulated which show the relative position of small business. With respect 
to U.S. firms participating in export and import business, however, there has not 
been a similar interest in size distribution statistics. 

Statistics on size-distribution data for U.S. exporting and importing firms could 
probably be produced, given the necessary budgetary support and the willing- 
ness of U.S. business to develop the requisite basic information and fill out 
Government questionnaire forms for this purpose. If the collection of such 
statistics were authorized, one possibility would be to circularize exporters 
and importers selected from export declarations and import entry forms sub- 
mitted in the period or periods selected for study. Those in the sample could 
be sent questionnaires to secure information on the business size of the re- 
spondent or of the actual export shipper or importer where the respondent is 
an export broker, freight forwarder, or other intermediary. The information re- 
turned could be tabulated in useful classifications, such as size classes by 
number of employees or total annual sales (domestic as well as foreign), so as 
to reveal, as a group, small business participants in foreign trade and the volume 
of their foreign sales. 

Such a one-shot sample study would be informative, and would involve a 
relative minimum of burden on the business community. 

Another possibility, of very dubious merit, might be the establishment of 
routines of reporting by all exporters and importers, on the statistical forms 
they are required to file, of their business size according to one or more meas- 
ures, and of tabulating data for periods to come on the distribution of exports 
and imports by business size of the exporter or importer. This would place 
on business a continuing burden to supply repetitiously information having 
nothing to do with the actual export or import shipments. It may be questioned 
whether there would be sufficient demand for the resulting statistics, or whether 
the facts they reveal would have sufficient usefulness to warrant continuous 
provision of the figures. Moreover, the tabulation of the information reported 
would be costly. The reporting could be confined, of course, to only a limited 
future period, say 1 year, although this would probably be far more difficult and 
expensive a way to secure the information for a limited period than the one-shot 
approach mentioned above. In either case, an appropriation would be required 
to finance the work, assuming the Bureau of the Census were to find no undue 
technical obstacles. 
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The firms actually reporting export and import shipments presumably em- 
brace all those small business concerns which might have use for services of 
the Department of Commerce available to foreign traders. The directly export- 
ing firms, however, are far outnumbered by all those businesses which benefit 
indirectly from foreign trade through selling materials and components which 
become incorporated into goods sold abroad by other firms. Manufacturers 
of highly fabricated products, such as power-generating machinery, tractors, 
etc., often have hundreds or even thousands of suppliers, very many ef whom 
would classify as small business. This analysis of suppliers indirectly partici- 
pating in foreign trade can, of course, be pushed back through earlier stages 
of production. Both small and large firms supplying the manufacturers of 
advanced products or goods ready for export sale in turn have their own sup- 
pliers, small as well as large. Through foreign sales of their business customers, 
small business suppliers in effect participate in, and therefore benefit from, export 
trade indirectly, even though they are one or more stages removed from actual ex- 
port transactions. 

Since exports embrace an enormous variety of materials and components 
produced in most U.S. commodity-producing industries, it is entirely reason- 
able to assume that the “indirect exporters” include an important fraction 
of the approximately 100,000 corporations in manufacturing (out of a total 
of around 130,000) having assets of less than $1 million. Probably the majority 
of the 100,000 such small manufacturing firms sell at least part of their out- 
put to other manufacturers or to export traders. Many of the purchasing 
manufacturers do some exporting, either directly through their own organiza- 
tions for foreign distribution or through independent export trading firms. 

To collect information on indirect exporters and their participation in foreign 
trade through tracing back the “input” relationships of directly exporting firms 
and of their suppliers would be both a difficult and a costly undertaking, and 
would necessarily involve great burdens on reporting business firms to secure 
information on size of business, industry classificaton, and perhaps other busi- 
ness characteristics, Interesting statistics could be forthcoming from such a 
project. However, from the standpoint of trade promotion, the results would be 
lacking in usefulness, inasmuch as foreign trade promotion services can be useful 


only to those U.S. producers whose products are actually directly marketable 
abroad. 
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Summary of contracts required under sec. 103, Public Law 85-858, 1st semiannual 
report covering the period July 1, 1958, through Dec. 31, 1958 














= 
me! 
Amount of 
MSP financing o 
Country | Contractor approved dur- e 
ing reporting out 
period 
Afghanistan... _____-- dn, CEN tien epasianbtinseinaeesa=tekeesansoneal $167, 500. 00 
, |. eee ee ey Me COIS INOS |. oon tne tbe cceacke ecceuncbeeenesewcek 95, 000. 00 — 
Cambodia_..........- pS Ee ee ee eee, ee 113, 589. 00 
China (Taiwan) ..___- OU I STs ira cehing hin nan cing ine maonsena} 60, 000. 00 Lat 
i la Fr ere oven ghndve opoccncamecosanesseaneh 500, 000. 00 
Far East regional____- I I Tn cr enn nunandodbbsesdoninsoshedey 2, 191, 000. 00 
Television Associates of Indiana, Inc-..--_..............-..-------- 100, 000. 00 
ee ey toner heesmoncesh 60, 000. 00 
BI a clin ctrashincaccetlions Litchfield, Whiting, Panero, Severud & Associates----_........_.- 45, 940. 00 
ce are gg Rs 8 a, ee 78, 912. 00 
Bhs ek ee eT CRIN ihn hss ick <2 sti olgln « BE cay ath 275, 000. 00 
Ne Bitton nnaiineaneesadinidanainnnnamemhanelicnel 100, 000. 00 
ee ee ,  ccnceancagectane epeaboct 190, 000. 00 
Dt IR nda saa don AF REUNION, UID cal < le wade et - nis - Senne cge gece duabicdme dees 40, 000. 00 
PN csc. cand pe ES Ey ee ee pee ee 128, 000. 00 
Pobistem.. ........... aE nich Bin ctihnninadhinapncahethinn oh acenu> 396, 000. 00 
mace ee eee ee aeteed cetmavnn os dics cosee bear ake ac ls cae 62, 464. 00 
ES eae eee) ae aes” | 51, 209. 87 
A a rs re cx Rae Cer ae Cisne 5 sis Soaiss ses ins csce esse ccc ecke sepeseseced 120, 000. 00 
Rogers E ee ewan mane 344, 000. 00 
Sverdru eT EID ee eck Sb eccsuscds 150, 000. 00 
Charles M. Upham Associates, Inc.................-..-.-....-.-- 286, 866. 00 
ET oss cn Toxnkvcen SP i ee en eee nnnacngb aciininadaaccsinn 40, 000. 00 
IG niasncutunceoeene DS 0 ania cnnauantasetengehessaart 375, 000. 00 
Sn a ce I hake hs As nw cette abadsny 25, 000. 00 
Scharff, Schobinger, Leerburger and Day & Zimmermann, Inc. -. 39, 000. 00 f 
No cece TI I ho tei a ec nctheenn drone tare tcnenathenad 180, 000. 00 A 
APPENDIX I 
ICA construction contracts 
Name of contractor Type of contract Dollar value Country 
a ae, Interna- | Port of Damman expansion and construction.| $19,900,000 | Saudi Arabia. Ei 
tional, Inc. 
Butler International Co..._-| 2 grain elevators and prefabricated metal 1, 196, 680. | India. 
structures for storage of bagged grains. 
A. L. Dougherty Overseas, | Construction of highway----...-........-..-- 25, 049, 211 | Cambodia. 
ne. 
Johnson, Drake & Piper. --- Se and restoration of National 22, 087,000 | Vietnam. " 
oute No. 1. i 
McGraw-H ydrocarbon_-_-_-.-| Construction of modern fertilizer plant-_---_- 33, 338,000 | Korea. 
Morrison-Knudsen, Ine-_--_- Helmand Valley projects. (Irrigation plan- 2, 750,000 | Afghanistan. 
ning, North Arghandah intakes, Hazar 
Juft intake and canal, Darcushan irriga- 
tion and drainage.) 
Morrison-Knudsen, Inc__.-- Shihmen Reservoir project. -_-_----.---...---- 20, 555, 675 | China. 
BK, cnc nas> aEMbeagenuee enGee AWG... ¢..--...-24.........-..- 2,805, 700 | Afghanistan. 
Eas Ceili Race Hwachon power development installations_- 8, 979,600 | Korea. 8 
Pacific Bechtel Corp_.......| 42-story multiple residence buildings. -__. ---- 927, 500 Do. 
_ ee) aa IIS, «onic edit secessdonscesuasn 30, 000, 000 Do. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co-_| 69 steel silos_____......---.--...------------- 3, 883,885 | Turkey. 
Raymond Construction | Construction of highway----------.....----- 8, 755,000 | Thailand. 
orp. 
TID. nnd onde dn cher ke Construction of 142 kilometers of road and 2, 609, 650 Do. 
necessary bridges. 
Thompson-Cornwall, Inc...| Construction of bridge over Piray River----- 430,000 | Bolivia. 
Universal Construction Co., 
TG. ss os Fo keene Construction of 14 concrete blockhouses. -.-- 180,000 | Laos. 
a ae eT he Construction of ferry ramp-------.--.-.----- 188, 775 Do. 
Utah Construction Co......| Construction of uli hydroelectric 24, 500,000 | Pakistan. 
project in East Pakistan. 
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The list below contains the names of the engineering firms used on Develop- 
ment Loan Fund projects as of July 1, 1959. 
been selected, but the contract has not yet been signed or approved by the 
Development Loan Fund. Where the borrower has been found qualified to carry 
out his own engineering work, the project has not been included on the list. 


In some cases the engineer has 





Country 





Latin America: 
Bolivia ae 


Nicaragua. -- 


Paraguay ---- 


Near East: 
Greece 


Turkey 


South Asia: 
Pakistan 


Project 


La Belgica Sugar Mill_-- 


Jet airport, design engineering --- 
Pan American Highway - - 


Artibonite Valley irrigation _- 


Highway development 


Matagalpa public utilities___- 
| Asuncion Waterworks-.___- 


Brazilian road _-- 


International Products Corp 


Sawmill 


Telecommunications 


Tripoli power 


Textile mill 


Pancevo fertilizer plant----__-.--- 





| Fertilizer plant 


Trans-Jordan electric power-----_- 
Plastics and related chemicals _---- 


Ground water 


Secondary transmission grid 
Sui gas 


High tension grid 


CO eae : 








Firm 


Mr. Earl L. Symes (individual) (consult- 
ing engineer), 4548 Broussard St., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The Foram Corp. me ny. agency), 


50 Broad St., New York 4 
Airways Engineering Co., 1212 18th S8t., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 
Rader & Associates, 111 NE. 2d Ave., 
Miami 32, Fla. 
Inc., 74 


International Engineering Co., 
nee Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, 


Brown & Root, 8.A., Post Office Box 3, 
Houston, Tex. 

Black & Associates, Inc., 700 SE. 3d St., 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Rader & Associates, 111 NE. 2d Ave., 
Miami 32, Fla. 

Morrison-Knudsen International Con- 
structors, Inc., 319 Broadway, Boise, 
Idaho. 

IPC acting as engineer. 


Mr. Eugene W. Fobes (individual) (con- 
sulting engineer), 50 Central Park South, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Cook Electric Co., 2700 North Southport 
ot Chicago 14, Il. 

r. William H. Byrne, P.E., 30 Church 

a New York 7, N.Y. 

West inghouse (sup lier contract). 

a a ngineers, Inc., Mont- 
gom . Spartanburg, 8.C. 

“oa asi (project management), 


Cheteneal Construction Corp. 
pemqunent) 525 West 43 
York 36, N 

Petsco (W.R ‘Grace & Co., 3 Hanover 
Sq., New York 4, N.Y.) (project adviser). 

Mr. Arnold Belchetz (consulting engineer), 
30 Walnut Ave., Larchmont, N.Y. 


orane 
8t. +» + New 


Haldor Topsoe, Baunegaardsvej 73, Hel- 
lerup, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Kennedy & Donkin (consulting engineer), 
Alliance House, 12, Caxton St., West- 
minister, London, SW 1, England. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sicedison (Monsanto’s licensee), Italy. 


Tipton & Kalmbach, 300 Insurance Bldg., 
enver, Colo. 
Miner & Miner, 905 16th St., Greeley, Colo. 
Hudson Engineering Corp., Post Office 
Box 6158, Houston 6, Tex. 
Montecatini, Milano, Via F. Turati, 
Italy. 
International Engineering Co., Inc., 74 
Som Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, 
alif. 


18, 
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Country | Project 
me ea ate | Railway development. --.- .-- 
Mieren! 28.252 | Hydroelectric... _......__-...--.- 
Melwys.........: | North Klang Straits_...-.- 
Philippines. ----- Bataan Pulp & Paper Mill_- 
Taiwan___- Aluminum Corp... 4 
=n ...-.| Cement-. 
Do____..........| Shihmen Dam 
Thellends: sis... Bangkok power distribution ____- 
Africa: Tunisia..........} Pulp factory... .--.........--.-...- 


Firm 


| 2 2: ee Co., 80 Broad St., New York, 


et Corp., 220 Bush St., San Francisco 
4, Calif. 


Coode & Partners, Abbey House, 2/8, 
Victoria St., London, SW. 1 1, England 
Adamson Engineering, 51 Fast Colorado 

Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 

Pechiney Co., France (for the potline de- 
sign only). 

Burns & Roe, 160 W. Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

Tippetts- Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, 375 
Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Rogers Engineering, 16 Beale St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Stadler Hurter International, Ltd. (con- 
sulting engineer), 50 Broad 8t., New 
York, N.Y. 

Parsons & Whittemore (project manage- 
ment and yay 5s, aaron 250 Park 
Ave., New 17, N 


REGULATION 1 


AS AMENDED NOVEMBER 1957 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 





Washington, D. C. 








ICA REGULATION 1° 


TITLE 22—FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Chapter Il—International Cooperation Administration, Department of State 


Part 201—PROCEDURES FOR FURNISHING ASSISTANCE TO 
COOPERATING COUNTRIES 


§ 201.1 Definition of terms. 
(A) “The act” 
(B) “ICA” 
(C) “The Director” 
(D) “Cooperating country” 
(E) “USOM” 
(F) “The Director, USOM” 
(G) “Banking intsitution in the United States” 
(H) “Approved applicant” 
(1) “Reimbursement” 
(J) “Delivery” 
(K) “Importer” 
(L) “Supplier” 
(M) “Source” 
(N) “Commission’ 
(O) “Discount 
(P) “Project 
§ 201.2 What this part does 
(A) Subpart A 
(1) Non-project-type assistance 
(2) Project-type assistance 
(B) Subpart B 
(C) Subpart C 
(D) Subpart D 
(E) Subpart E 


Subpart A—Authorization Procedure 


$201.3 Non-project type assistance: Allotments, pro- 

curement authorization applications, procure 
ment authorizations and subauthorizations 

(A) Allotments and procurement authorization ap 
plications. 

(B) Procurement authorizations 
(1) Issuance and scope of authorization 
(2) PA numbers. 

(C) Commodity codes. 

(D) Subauthorizations 


§ 201.4 Project-type assistance: Allotments for projects 
project proposals, project agreements and project 
implementation orders. 

(A) Allotments for projects and project proposals 
(B) Project agreements and project implementation 
orders. 
(1) Issuance and scope of authorization 
(2) PIO numbers. 
(C) Commodity codes. 

§ 201.5 Contracts and deliveries eligible for financing 
under procurement authorizations and project 
implementation orders. 

(A) Commodity and service PA’s and PIO’s. 
(1) Contracts. 
(i) Initial contracting date 
(ii) Terminal contracting date 


(2) Reporting. 
(3) Deliveries. 
(4) Inland transportation. 
(B) Submission of documentation of delivery. 
(C) Ocean transportation PA's or PO's 
(1) Deliveries. 
(i) Between initial and terminal delivery 
dates. 
(ii) Fixing of delivery date. 
(2) Submission of documentation of delivery 
§ 201.6 General provisions deemed incorporated in 
PA's and PIO’s. 
(A) Reimbursement. 
(B) Assignment of right to receive reimbursement 
(C) Modification or revocation. 
(D) Refund to Director 
(1) Obligation of cooperating country 
(2) Period for making refund demands 
(E) Discounts. 
(F) Commissions. 
(1) Purchasing agents. 
(2) Sales agents. 
(G) Adjustment refunds and adjustment credits 
(1) Requirements for credit to ICA 
(2) Notice to ICA from supplier 
(H) Insurance. 
(1) Eligibility for ICA financing. 
(2) Advice to insurer of PA or PIO number 
(3) Instructions by cooperating country to im- 
porter. 
(4) Documentation for reimbursement of 
premiums. 
(5) Anti-discrimination requirement. 
(1) Airmail distribution of ocean bills of lading 
(J) Price limitations. 
(K) Export licenses. 
(L) Diversions. 
(1) Agreement by cooperating country and 
importer. 
(2) ICA financial responsibility. 
(3) Rights of holder of letter of commitment 
(M) Re-export. 
(N) U. S. flag vessel shipping requirement. 
(1) Scope of cooperating country responsibility 
(2) Non-availability of U. S. flag vessels. 
(O) Transportation limitations 
(P) Special provisions. 
$201.7 Ocean Transportation. 
(A) Eligibility for ICA financing. 
(1) ICA-financed cargos. 
(2) Non-ICA financed cargos. 
(B) Rate limitations. 
(C) Reimbursement. 
(1) Dry bulk cargo shipments. 
(i) Costs under charter party. 
(ii) Loading, trimming and related costs 
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(iii) Demurrage and dispatch earnings. 
(iv) Brokerage and address commissions. 
(2) Dry cargo liner shipments. ' 
(i) Costs under conference rates. 
(ii) Related shipping costs. 
(3) Tanker shipments. 
(i) Costs under charter parties or contracts. 
(ii) Related shipping costs. 
(D) Prior review of charter parties by ICA. 
$201.8 Ships’ dollar disbursements. 
$201.9 Procurement by U. S. Government agencies. 


Subpart B—Responsibilities of Importers & 
Suppliers 


$201.10 Information to be furnished by importer to 
supplier. 
(A) Duty of importer. 
(B) Duty of supplier. 
$201.11 Contracts and deliveries 
$201.12 Marking requirements 
(A) Affixation of ICA emblem and authorization 
numbers. 
(1) Size of emblem 
(2) Color of emblem 
(B) Exception to requirement. 
(1) For certain commodities. 
(2) For other commodities upon approval by 
ICA. 
$201.13 Information for Office of Small Business/ICA. 


(A) Notice of proposed procurement. 
(B) Waiting period. 
(C) Notice of formal bid invitations and waiting 
period. 
(D) Waiting periods where incomplete notice fur- 
nished. 
(E) Exception to notice requirement for agricultural 
commodities. 
(F) Notice of bids received. 
(1) When bids received on basis of formal in- 
vitation. 
(2) When bids received on basis other than 
formal bid invitations. 


Subpart C—Reimbursement for Assistance 
$201.14 Types of reimbursement. 
(A) Direct reimbursement. 
(B) Letters of Commitment to United States banks. 
(C) Letters of Commitment to United States sup- 
pliers. 
(D) Charges to allocations to other U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies. 
$201.15 Reimbursement for specific procurement pay- 
ments by a cooperating country. 
$201.16 Letter of commitment to a banking institution 
(A) Nature and purpose 
(B) Documentation for payment. 
(C) General provisions deemed incorporated in 
letter of commitment. 
(1) Form and terms of letter of credit 
(2) Conditions for reimbursement. 
(i) Certification of payee. 
(ii) Non-responsibility of bank for sup- 
plier statements in ICA Form 280 
(3) Documents for ICA 
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(4) Form of reimbursement. 

(5) Protection of bank making payment. 

(6) Rights of bank where PA or PIO modified 

(7) Reimbursement under bank certificate 

(8) Successors and assigns. 

$201.17 Letter of commitment to a supplier 
(A) Nature and purpose. 
(B) Assignment of monies receivable. 
(C) Documentation for payment. 
§ 201.18 Documents required for reimbursement 
(A) For cost of commodity. 
(1) Voucher SF-1146. 
(2) Supplier's certificate. 
(i) Coverage: 
(a) Cost of commodity. 
(b) Cost of ocean freight. 
(c) Cost of marine insurance. 
(ii) Special provision in case of direct re 
imbursement to cooperating country 

(3) Evidence of shipment. 

(i) Bill of lading or substitute. 

(ii) Tanker shipments. 

(iii) Bank certificate for shipments from 
United States. 
(a) Shipment document sent by bank 
(b) Shipment document held by bank 

(iv) Bank certificate for shipments from 
outside United States. 

(4) Supplier's invoice. 

(5) Additional or substitute documents. 

(B) For cost of ocean freight. 

(1) Voucher SF-1146. 

(2) Supplier's certificate. 

(3) Charter party or contract of affreightment 

(4) Bill of lading or other evidence of ship- 
ment. 

(5) Supplier's invoice. 

(6) Additional or substitute documents 

(C) For cost of services. 

(1) Voucher SF-1146. 

(2) Supplier's certificate. 

(3) Supplier's invoice and works progress 
certificate. 

(4) Documents where service supplier reim- 
bursement includes travel, material, or 
equipment costs. 

(i) Vendors’ invoices. 
(ii) Bill of lading or other evidence of 
shipment. 

(5) Certificate of performance. 

(6) Additional or substitute documents. 

(D) Supplier's certificate and invoice-and-contract 
abstract. 

(1) Form of supplier's certificate. 

(2) Execution of supplier's certificate 

(3) Contents of abstract. 

$201.19 Procurement by United States Government 
Agencies. 


Subpart D—Price Provisions 
$201.20 Purchase in bulk of commodities 
(A) Adjusted market price. 
(B) Scope. 
(C) Determination of adjusted market price 
$201.21 Purchase prices. 
(A) Scope of this section. 
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(1) Price limitations. 
(i) Criteria. 
(ii) Compliance 
(2) Applicability of section. 

(B) Meaning of terms in this section 

(1) Similar commodity. 
(2) Comparable sale. 

(i) In general, 

(ii) Under special market conditions. 
(3) Competitive sellers. 
(4) Manufacturers, producers or processors 
(5) Export differential. 
(6) Time of purchase. 

(C) Comparison of prices. 

(1) When to use same or similar commodity. 
(2) Adjustment of domestic price. 

(D) Prices for purchases in the United States 
(1) Class I; certain listed commodities. 

(i) Transactions included, 

(ii) Price limitation. 

Class I; purchases of unlisted commodities 

from manufacturers, producers or pro- 

cessors (primary sellers). 

(i) Transactions included. 

(ii) Price limitation. 

(a) Domestic price base. 
(1) Supplier's comparable sales. 
(2) Supplier's non-comparable 
sales. 
(3) Competitor's comparable 
sales. 
(b) Export differential. 
(1) Supplier's comparable sales. 
(2) Competitor's comparable 
sales. 

(iii) Non-recognition of excessive export 
differential. 

(3) Class III; purchases of unlisted commodi- 
ties from sellers (secondary sellers) other 
than manufacturers, producers, or pro- 
cessors. 

(i) Transactions included. 
(ii) Price limitation. 
(a) Domestic price base. 
(1) Domestic price of manufac- 
turer, producer or processor. 
(2) Domestic price of other 
manufacturers, producers or 
processors. 
(3) Supplier's cost of acquisition. 
(b) Export differential. 
(1) Supplier's comparable sales 
(2) Competitor's comparable 
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sales. 
(iii) Non-recognition of excessive export 
differential 
(4) Class IV; special rules for certain com- 


modities. 
(i) Petroleum products. 
(a) Purchases from any source 
(b) Purchases from non-United States 
sources. 
(c) Special meaning of “price’’. 
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(E) Prices for purchases outside the United States. 
(1) Commodities listed in Class I in para- 
gtaph (d) (1) of this section. 
(i) Price limitation. 
(a) United States export price. 
(b) Source country export price. 
(ii) Additional price limit for sugar. 
(2) Unlisted commodities. 
(i) Price limitation. 
(ii) Supplier's comparable export sale. 
(iii) Source country principal supplier's 
export sale. 
(iv) United States principal supplier's ex- 
port sale. 
(v) Meaning of “principal supplier’. 


Subpart E—Responsibilities of Banking 
Institutions 
$201.22 Responsibilities of banking institutions in con- 

nection with letters of commitment issued to 
them. 

(A) Documents required for reimbursement. 

(B) Non-responsibility of bank for contents of 
documents. 

(C) Responsibility of bank for examination of 
documents. 
(1) Nature of responsibility. 
(2) Limitation on responsibility. 
(3) Reservation of rights by ICA against sup- 

plier and cooperating country. 

(D) Delivery. 

(E) Source. 

(F) Destination. 

(G) Description. 

(H) Discounts and purchasing agents’ commissions. 

(1) General provisions of PA's and PiO’s. 
(1) Reliance by bank on supplier's certificate. 
(2) Provisions beyond bank responsibility. 

(J) Ocean transportation. 

(K) Contracting and reporting under PA's and 
PIO’s. 

(L) Responsibility of importers and suppliers. 

(M) Bank letter of commitment; expiration in let- 
ter of credit transactions. 

(N) Bank letter of commitment; payment to third 
persons. 

(O) Bank unable to deliver or send non-negotiable 
document to forwarding agent under § 201.18 


(a) (3). 


Subpart F—Waiver Authority and Transitory 
Provisions 


$ 201.23 Waiver and amendment authority. 
$201.24 Continuation in effect of certain prior issuances. 
§ 201.25 Transitory provision. 


AuTHority: $§ 201.1 to 201.25 issued under sec. 525, 
68 Stat. 856, as amended; 22 U. S. C. 1785. Interpret 
or apply secs. 131, 132, 201, 302, 504, 509, 510, 522, 
68 Stat. 838, as amended, 840, as amended, 841, 851, 
853, as amended, 855; 22 U. S. C. 1756, 1761, 1762, 
1782, 1841, 1842, 1871, 1892. 
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§ 201.1 Definition of Terms. For the Purposes of This Part: 


(A) “The act’’ means the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (Pub. Law 665, 83d Cong.), as 


amended. 

(B) “ICA” means the International Cooperation Administration, including, when applicable, 
each USOM (paragraph (E) of this section). 

(C) “The Director” means the Director of the International Cooperation Administration or 


the Deputy Director or any person authorized to perform the functions of the Director or Deputy Di- 
rector in respect of this part. 


(D) “Cooperating country’ means any country in which ICA has a program under the act 
(E) “USOM” means the ICA mission to any cooperating country 


(F) “The Director, USOM” means the head of the ICA mission to any cooperating country 
or the Deputy Director of any such mission or any person authorized to perform the functions of the 
Director or Deputy Director, USOM, in respect of this part. 


(G) “Banking institution in the United States’ means a banking institution organized under 
the laws of the United States, any State, territory or possession thereof, or the District of Columbia 


(H) ‘Approved applicant” means the cooperating country or any person or organization, gov 
ernmental or otherwise, named as approved applicant in any letter of commitment issued to a banking 
institution in the United States pursuant to Subpart C of this part; amd shall include any agent au- 
thorized to act on behalf of an approved applicant 

(1) “Reimbursement” means any of the methods set forth in Subpart C of this part used by 
ICA to pay for any commodity or service furnished to a cooperating country under the act. 


(J) “Delivery” means the transfer to or for the account of a cooperating country of custody 


and right of possession of any commodity or the rendering to or for the account of a cooperating coun- 
try of any service. 


(K) “Importer’’ means any person or organization, governmental or otherwise, to which a co- 
operating country has made a subauthorization (see § 201.3 (D), or which has been designated as an 


authorized ‘agent’’ in a project implementation order (called “PIO” in this part) or subauthorized by 
any such authorized agent (see § 201.4). 


(L) ‘Supplier’ means any person or organization, governmental or otherwise, which furnishes 
any commodity or service under the act. 

(M) “Source” means the country or area from which a commodity is shipped to the cooperat- 
ing country. Where, however, a commodity is shipped from a free port or bonded warehouse in the 
form in which received therein, “source” shall mean the country or area from which the commodity 
was shipped to the free port or bonded warehouse. 


(N) “Commission” means any sum paid or to be paid to an agent, broker, or other representa- 
tive in connection with a sale financed by ICA. 


(O) “Discount” means that amount by which the supplier's gross sales price is reduced by a 
credit, refund or other allowance made or to be made to the buyer or consignee. 


(P) “Project’’ means a single integrated undertaking or enterprise within a cooperating coun- 
try, which has been mutually agreed upon by ICA and the cooperating country government and which 


requires financing by ICA of services and/or commodities specifically needed for the accomplishment of 
the undertaking or enterprise. 


§ 201.2 What This Part Does— 
(A) Subpart A. 


(1) Non-project type assistance. Subpart A of this part describes the procedures for enab- 
ling cooperating countries to use ICA funds to get commodities and services under the act. Subpart A is 
divided into two broad categories. The first category deals with the authorization procedures for pro- 
curement of commodities and services in non-project type assistance programs. In general, it provides 
for the submission of procurement authorization applications by cooperating countries and the issuance 


of 
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of procurement authorizations (called “PA's” in this part) by ICA and subauthorizations thereunder by 
cooperating countries. 

(2) Project type assistance. The second broad category deals with the authorization proced- 
ures for the procurement of commodities and services required for projects. In general, it provides for the 
development of a project proposal jointly by the cooperating country and the applicable USOM, the ex- 
ecution of a project agreement between the cooperating country and ICA, and the issuance of PIO’s there- 
under. PIO’s may be issued for various segments of a project but the only PIO’s subject to this part 
(except where otherwise indicated in the applicable PIO’s) are those PIO’s which provide for the pro- 
curement of those commodities and services covered by the ICA Commodity Code Book. 


(B) Subpart B. In general, the fact that a particular purchase is to be paid for by ICA will 
not basically affect the way in which an importer or supplier does business. Subpart B of this part, 
however, describes certain things which an importer must do when he has been told that he is buying 
under the act, and which a supplier must do when he obtains an order that is to be paid with ICA funds. 

(C) Subpart C. Subpart C of this part describes the procedures for obtaining reimbursement 
for assistance furnished under the act. 

(D) Subpart D. Subpart D of this part contains the price provisions applicable to purchases of 
commodities that are to be paid with ICA funds. 

(E) Subpart E. Subpart E of this part describes the responsibility of banking institutions in 
the United States in connection with letters of commitment issued to them by the Director. 


SUBPART A—AUTHORIZATION PROCEDURE 


§ 201.3 Non-Project Type Assistance: Allotments, Procurement Authorization Applications, Pro- 
curement Authorizations and Subauthorizations— 

(A) Allotments and procurement authorization applications. ICA will from time to time 
determine an amount of ICA funds to be allotted for various cooperating countries for non-project type 
assistance, to be available for the purchase of commodities and services. From time to time the cooperat- 
ing country will indicate on PA applications the dollar and/or local currency amounts of the com- 
modities and services which the cooperating country desires to procure with its allotted funds. Supple- 
mentary information with respect to PA applications may be required from time to time. 

(B) Procurement authorizations— 


(1) Issuance and scope of authorization. ICA will review each PA application to de- 
termine that the proposed purchases of commodities and services for delivery to the cooperating country 
are in accordance with the objectives of the act. Upon such a determination, ICA will, as soon as prac- 
ticable, issue appropriate PA’s for acceptance by the cooperating country. These PA’s will cover the 
commodities and services for the purchase of which the cooperating country may make subauthoriza- 
tions to importers, and will specify the maximum dollar and/or local currency amounts which ICA will 
finance, the source from which the commodities and services (other than ocean transportation) are to 
be obtained, the periods during which contracts and/or deliveries are to be made, and any other provi- 
sions deemed necessary by ICA. Each PA will bear a PA number, and the issuance of a PA will con- 
stitute authority to the cooperating country to subauthorize its importers to use the procurement au- 
thorization number in placing orders for the purchase of the commodities and services specified in the 
procurement authorization to be delivered to the cooperating country. Cooperating countries may request 
ICA to makes changes in PA's. 

(2) PA numbers. PA numbers will indicate the cooperating country to which the authoriza- 
tion is given, the commodity code number, the source from which the commodity or services are to be ob- 
tained, and a serial number. An example of a PA number is as follows: 





40 010 00 5001 

| 
Cooperating Commodity wr Serial 
country code No. 





GORNOE Givsincas eee | Bread Grains ......... | U. S. and Possessions . . .| 
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(C) Commodity codes. PA applications will be made in terms of the ICA Commodity Codes 
which are listed in the official ICA Commodity Code Book, as revised July 1, 1952, or in subsequent 
revisions. Authorization will normally be made in the same commodity codes, but in certain instances 
the PA may be restricted to one or more commodities within a commodity code. 


(D) Subauthorizations. For all procurement under PA’s, the cooperating country will make 
subauthorizations to importers within the terms of the PA’s. The cooperating country, in subauthoriz- 
ing, will instruct the importer to use the PA number in placing orders, and will specify to importers the 
commodities or services, source, applicable currency, periods during which contracts and deliveries must 
be made, and all of the special provisions of the PA which are applicable to the subauthorization. 


§ 201.4 Project Type Assistance: Allotments For Projects, Project Proposals, Project Agree- 
ments and Project Implementation Orders— 


(A) Allotments for projects and project proposals. Apart from the allotments referred to 
in § 201.3 (A), ICA will from time to time determine an amount of ICA funds to be allotted for proj- 
ect purposes. From time to time project proposals developed jointly by the applicable USOM and the 
cooperating country will be prepared showing the nature of the project and the dollar and/or local 
currency amounts of commodities and services needed for the project. 


(B) Project agreements and project implementation orders— 


(1) Issuance and scope of authorization. ICA will review each project proposal to de- 
termine that the proposed project and purchases of commodities and services for the project are in ac- 
cordance with the objectives of the act, and, upon such a determination, ICA will, as soon as practicable, 
enter into an appropriate project agreement with representatives of the cooperating country. The proj- 
ect agreement will describe the nature of the project, indicate amounts of funds by currency allocated to 
the project by ICA and the cooperating country, respectively, the. duration of the agreement, and such 
other provisions as may be deemed necessary by ICA. Procurement for the project of commodities and 
services covered by the ICA Commodity Code Book shall, unless otherwise provided, be made only upon 
issuance of a PIO and in accordance with the terms of the PIO issued by ICA in Washington, D. C. 
or the applicable USOM and accepted by the cooperating country representative. With regard to the use 
of ICA funds, these PIO’s will cover the commodities and services to be procured for the project, will 
designate the importers authorized to purchase such commodities and services therefor, and will spe- 
cify the maximum dollar and/or local currency amounts which ICA will finance, the source from which 
the commodities and services (other than ocean transportation) are to be obtained, the periods during 
which contracts and/or deliveries are to be made, and any other provisions deemed necessary by ICA 
Each PIO will have a PIO number, and the issuance of a PIO will constitute authority to importers to 
use the PIO number in placing orders for the purchase of the commodities and services specified in the 


PIO to be delivered to the project on behalf of the cooperating country. Cooperating countries may 
request ICA to make changes in any PIO. 


(2) PIO numbers. PIO numbers will indicate the applicable cooperating country, the field 


of activity (e.g., public health, education), the project number, and a serial number. An example of a 
PIO number is as follows: 





65 23 550001 
Cooperating 
country 


Activi Serial 
ctivity No. 








(C) Commodity codes. Commodities and services needed for projects will be indicated on 
project proposals in terms of the ICA Commodity Codes which are listed in the official ICA Commodity 
Code Book, as revised July 1, 1952, or in subsequent revisions. 
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§ 201.5 Contracts and Deliveries Eligible for Financing Under Procurement Authorizations and 
Project Implementation Orders— 
(A) Commodity and service PA’s and PIO’s— 

(1) Contracts— 

(i) Initial contracting date. Contracts for the purchase of commodities and services 
will not be eligible for financing under a PA or PIO if made prior to the date of issuance, or in the 
event that an initial contracting date is specified, if made prior to the specified date. 

(ii) Terminal contracting date. PA's and PIO’s will indicate, in addition to an initial 
contracting date, a terminal contracting date. The terminal contracting date will normally be three to six 
months subsequent to the first day of the month following the month in which the PA or PIO is issued. 
In making subauthorizations under a PA or PIO the cooperating country or authorized agent, as the case 
may be, must specify that contracts under the subauthorizations must be made on or before the terminal con- 
tracting date. Contracts made after the terminal contracting date will not be eligible for financing under 
the PA or PIO unless deliveries under such contracts are made within the specified delivery period (see 
subparagraph (3) of this paragraph). 

(2) Reporting. With respect to PA’s only, the cooperating country shall, in accordance 
with instructions issued by ICA, report within 30 days after the terminal contracting date the total or 
estimated total value of all contracts entered into pursuant to subauthorizations made under the PA, 
whether or not deliveries have actually been made. If the total or estimated total value of such contracts, 
as so reported, is less than the total dollar and/or local currency amount of the PA, the PA will be reduced 
by the amount of the difference. If no such report is filed by the cooperating country within 30 days after 
the terminal contracting date, ICA will assume that the PA has been fully subauthorized and contracted 
for, and no reduction in the PA will be made. 

(3) Deliveries. Each PA or PIO will also state a delivery period. The period will be in- 
dicated normally by two dates: (i) The date before which deliveries may not be made (initial delivery 
date) and (ii) the date on or before which deliveries must be made (terminal delivery date). Where, how- 
ever, an initial delivery date is not specified, the date of issuance of the PA or PIO shall be deemed to be 
the initial delivery date. Deliveries made before the initial delivery date or after the terminal delivery date 
will not be eligible for ICA financing under the PA or PIO. ICA may extend the terminal delivery date 
for limited periods on an individual contract basis, if the contract was made on or before the terminal con- 
tracting date. 

(4) Inland transportation. Inland transportation other than within the cooperating country 
(except to the first port of entry) will be eligible for financing under commodity and service PA's or PIO’s 
provided that such transportation services are delivered on or after the initial delivery date and on or be- 
fore the terminal delivery date specified on the PA or PIO. The date of delivery of inland transportation 
services shall be deemed to be the date of the related railway, barge, truck or airway bill of lading, sub- 
mitted under § 201.18. 


(B) Submission of documentation of delivery. In the case of reimbursement by letter of com- 
mitment to a bank, the submission of documentation shall be in accordance with § 201.16 (C) (2). In 
the case of other types of reimbursement, proper documentation of deliveries, in accordance with § 201.18 
(B) must be presénted within 90 days after the latest date on which deliveries may take place under the 
PA or PIO, to the Controller, ICA, Washington, D. C., or to the appropriate USOM Controller if so 
specified in the PA or PIO. 


(C) Ocean transportation PA’s or PIO’s. Ocean transportation PA’s or PIO’s will not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraphs (A) and (B) of this section, but will be subject to the following pro- 
visions: 

(1) Deliveries— 

(i) Between initial and terminal delivery dates. Delivery of ocean transportation 

services may be made at any time on or after the initial delivery date and on or before the terminal delivery 
date specified on the PA or PIO. 


(ii) Fixing of delivery date. The date of delivery of ocean transportation services 
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shall be deemed to be the date of the related bill of lading, airway bill, or the cablegram alternatively sub- 
mitted under § 201.18. 


(2) Submission of documentation of delivery. In the case of reimbursement by letter of 
commitment to a bank, the submission of documentation shall be in accordance with § 201.16 (C) (2) 
In the case of other types of reimbursement, proper documentation in accordance with § 201.18 (B) must 
be presented, within 120 days after the date of the bill of lading covering ocean shipment, to the Controller, 
ICA, Washington, D. C. or to the appropriate USOM Controller if so specified in the PA or PIO. 


§ 201.6 General Provisions Deemed Incorporated in PA’s and PIO’s. Each PA or PIO issued shall 
be deemed to incorporate the following provisions: 


(A) Reimbursement. Upon receipt of the documents required for reimbursement by this part, 
ICA will make reimbursement up to the amount specified in the PA or PIO for the assistance described in 
the PA or PIO, such reimbursement to be made by any one of the methods prescribed in Subpart C of 
this part. 


(B) Assignment of right to receive reimbursement. The right to receive reimbursement un- 
der a PA or PIO may be assigned, in whole or in part, to a banking institution in the United States, but 
no such assignment shall be valid unless the proposed assignee has been named in a letter of commitment 
or otherwise approved by the Director or a Director, USOM. 


(C) Modification or revocation. The Director with respect to a PA or PIO, and a Director, 
USOM, with respect to a PIO, reserves the right at any time and from time to time, and for any reason 
or cause whatsoever, to supplement, modify, or revoke any PA or PIO (including termination of deliver- 
ies under the PA or PIO). In the event of any supplement, modification, or revocation, the right of reim- 
bursement will be modified or terminated accordingly, except that if a letter of commitment has been issued, 
the rights of the holder of any such letter of commitment shall not be affected except to the extent specified 
in such letter of commitment. 


(D) Refund to Director—(1) Obligation of cooperating country. The cooperating country 
will pay promptly to the Director upon demand the entire amount reimbursed (or such lesser amount as the 
Director may demand) whenever full documentation is not furnished within the specified time, or when- 
ever it appears to the Director that the documentation submitted by or on behalf of the cooperating country 
(or any approved applicant named in a letter of commitment) does not support the expenditure for which 
the reimbursement was made, or whenever the Director determines that the reimbursement was improper as 
being in violation of any of the provisions of the act, any acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, 


any relevant appropriation acts, or any rules, regulations or procedures of ICA promulgated under any of 
said acts. 


(2) Period for making refund demands. Demands for refunds from cooperating coun- 
tries under this part may be made by the Director within five years after the date of reimbursement by ICA. 


(E) Discounts. If a contract for which reimbursement is claimed provides for one or more dis- 
counts, only the invoice amount after discount (seller's gross price less all discounts) will be eligible for re- 
imbursement. 


(F) Commissions—(1) Purchasing agents. No commission paid or to be paid to an agent, 
broker or other representative of an importer will be eligible for reimbursement. 


(2) Sales agents. A commission paid or to be paid to an agent, broker, or other represen- 
tative of the supplier (domestic or foreign) is not prohibited and will be eligible for reimbursement. How- 
ever, if the amount of any such commission exceeds the amounts paid by the supplier's competitive sellers or 
exceeds the amounts paid by the supplier in comparable sales, the Director may, subsequent to reimburse- 
ment, request repayment from the importing country of the amount of such commission. The amount of 
such commission shall be fully reported by the supplier on ICA Form 280 (see § 201.18 (D)). A pay- 
ment, credit, or other allowance to a foreign distributor of a supplier, in connection with direct imports by 
such a distributor for his own account, however, is not to be considered as an agent’s commission but as 


a discount, as defined in paragraph (E) of this section, and must be deducted from the gross amount of 
the supplier's invoice 
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(G) Adjustment refunds and adjustment credits— 


(1) Requirements for credit to ICA. If an importer receives an adjustment refund, or an 
adjustment credit, arising out of the terms of a contract or out of the normal customs of the trade, 
the Director will, in making reimbursement directly to a cooperating country, withhold the amount of 
such refund or credit; in case of other types of reimbursement, the Director will request repayment of the 
amount of such refund or credit from the cooperating country. 


(2) Notice to ICA from supplier. Upon settlement of a claim for an adjustment refund 
1¢ an adjustment credit, the supplier shall immediately give written notice to the Controller, ICA, Washing- 
ton, D. C., indicating the PA or PIO number, the name and address of the importer, the date and amount 
f the original invoice, and the reason for the refund or credit and the amount thereof. 


(H) Insurance— 


(1) Eligibility for ICA financing. Dollar payments of premiums for ocean marine in- 
surance (including war risk insurance) on ICA-financed commodities procured in the United States will be 
eligible for financing by ICA under a commodity PA or PIO if such insurance is: 

(i) Placed by the importer (or by the supplier or any other person if authorized so 
to do by the importer in a cable, written document, or the letter of credit); and 


(ii) Placed at the lowest available competitive rate. 

(2) Advice to insurer of PA or PIO number. The importer, supplier, or other person 
placing such insurance shall furnish the PA or PIO number to the insurer. 

(3) Instructions by cooperating country to importer. In authorizing or subauthorizing 
procurement under a commodity PA or PIO, the cooperating country will instruct each importer that, 
with respect to commodities procured in the United States pursuant to the PA or PIO, dollar funds 
nade available under the authorization or subauthorization may, at the election of the importer, be used 
to purchase in the United States marine insurance for such commodities. 


(4) Documentation for reimbursement of premiums. As documentation to support ICA 
reimbursement for marine insurance dollar premiums, the insurer, insurance broker, or underwriter will 
execute a supplier's certificate (Form ICA-280) in accordance with § 201.18 (A) (2) (i) (c). 

(5) Anti-discrimination requirement. In the event a cooperating country, by statute, 
lecree, rule or regulation, discriminates with respect to ICA-financed procurement against any marine 
nsurance company authorized to do business in any State of the United States, then commodities pro- 
ured in the United States with ICA funds, destined for such country, and insured against marine risk, 
shall be so insured in the United States with a company or companies authorized to do a marine in- 
surance business in any State of the United States 


(1) Airmail distribution of ocean bills of lading. The cooperating country or authorized 
igent will instruct importers to advise shippers to airmail at the time of loading one copy (or photostat) 
of ocean or charter party bill of lading or airway bill to the Controller, USOM, American Embassy, in 
the capital city of the cooperating country receiving the shipment. 

(J) Price limitations. ICA will not make reimbursement directly to a cooperating country for 
the purchase in bulk of any commodities at prices higher than the market price prevailing in the United 
States, adjusted as provided in § 201.20, nor will ICA make reimbursement directly to a cooperating coun- 
try for a purchase of any commodity at a price higher than the price calculated in accordance with the 
applicable price provisions in § 201.21; in cases of other types of reimbursement, the Direc*or will de- 
mand repayment from the cooperating country of the entire amount so reimbursed. 

(K) Export licenses. Where procurement is effected in the United States for any commodity 
covered by a PA or PIO, export licenses, to the extent required, must be obtained from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. All exports from the United States of commodities furnished under the act are 
subject to such export quotas as may be established and such export license controls as may be exer- 
cised by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

(L) Diversions— 

(1) Agreement by cooperating country and importer. The cooperating country agrees, 
and, as a condition of the receipt by an importer of authority to use the PA or PIO in placing orders, 
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the importer shall be deemed to have agreed, that, upon a determination by the Director that such action 
is necessary to accomplish the purposes of the act, ICA shall be vested with title to ICA-financed com- 
modities which have been delivered but not then off-loaded in ports of the cooperating country, and 
the cooperating country will, upon such determination, assign, execute and furnish, or cause to be as. 
signed, executed and furnished, to ICA documents requested by ICA relating to such ICA-financed com- 
modities including, but not limited to, negotiable bills of lading, suppliet’s invoices, packing lists and 
inspection certificates. The Director is authorized to take such action with respect to such commodities 
as he may deem necessary and proper including, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, the 
following: (i) To direct masters of vessels carrying such commodities to divert them from the designated 
ports of destination to such other ports as may be designated by ICA, and (ii) to cause to be inserted 
in relevant charter parties, bills of lading and other shipping documents a diversion clause substantially 
in the following form: 


ICA may designate an alternate port of discharge within the range of ports covered by the ap- 


plicable conference tariff. Diversion charges as per tariff to apply including deviation insurance and extra 
handling cost if incurred 


(2) ICA financial responsibility. In the event of any such determination by the Di- 
rector and action taken pursuant to subparagraph (1) of this paragraph, ICA will, subject to availability 
of funds therefor, assume responsibility for extra costs of transportation services (including, where ap- 
plicable, marine insurance and extra handling costs) caused by such action but ICA shall not be sub- 
ject to any liability to the cooperating country, its importers or the approved applicant, except for the 
payment of such costs as ICA, in its sole discretion, may deem appropriate under the circumstances. 


(3) Rights of holder of letter of commitment. Notwithstanding the foregoing sub- 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph, if a letter of commitment has been issued, the rights of the 
holder of any such letter of commitment shall not be affected except to the extent specified in such 
letter of commitment. 


(M) Re-export. The re-export of commodities financed by ICA, within three years of the 
date of reimbursement therefor, in the form or substantially in the form received, except as authorized 
by ICA, is not permitted, and in the event of any unauthorized re-export the cooperating country will 
pay promptly to the Director upon demand the entire amount reimbursed or such lesser or greater amount 
as the Director may deem appropriate under the circumstances of the particular transaction, not to ex- 
ceed, however, the amount realized from the sale of any such commodity. 

(N) U. S. flag vessel shipping requirement— 

(1) Scope of cooperating country responsibility. The cooperating country will ensure 
that at least 50 percent of the gross tonnage of all ICA-financed commodities transported to it on 
ocean vessels during each U. S. fiscal year as well as each quarterly period thereof is transported on 
privately-owned U. S. flag commercial vessels. The foregoing requirement applies separately for dry bulk 
carrier shipments, dry cargo liner shipments, and tanker shipments and also applies separately for 
shipments (i) from the U. S.; (ii) from Europe and Africa; (iii) from the area of the Near East 
and South Asia; (iv) from Latin America and Canada; and (v) from the area of the Far East. If the 
foregoing requirement is not met with respect to shipments made during any fiscal year or quarter 
thereof, the cooperating country will pay promptly to the Director upon demand whatever amount, 
reimbursed by ICA for commodities, marine insurance, and transportation in shipments directed to the 
cooperating country during that period of time, as the Director in his discretion shall consider necessary 
to effect a compliance by the cooperating country with the foregoing requirement for that period of time. 

(2) Non-availability of U. S. flag vessels. Any cooperating country may at any time 
apply to the Office of Transportation, ICA, Washington, D. C., for an administrative determination 
with respect to any proposed shipment that no privately-owned U. S. flag commercial vessel is avail- 
able for such shipment at fair and reasonable rates for such a vessel. In the event that the Office of 
Transportation shall make such a determination of non-availability, it will advise the cooperating country 
thereof. Tonnage involved in any or all shipments included in the determination of non-availability 
of U. S. flag vessels may or may not be excluded from the total tonnage of the fiscal year and the rele- 
vant quarter thereof for at least 50 percent of which the cooperating country must ensure transportation 
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on U. S. flag vessels. The determination concerning such exclusion shall be made by the Office of 
Transportation after a review of all pertinent factors relating to all ICA-financed shipments to the co- 
operating country during the relevant fiscal year and quarterly period, and the cooperating country shall 
be advised thereof by the Office of Transportation. 


(O) Transportation limitations. ICA will not finance commodities or the transportation 
thereof which are shipped to cooperating countries by any transportation medium owned, operated or 
under the control of any country not included within the meaning of Code 99 as defined in the ICA Geo- 
graphic Code Book (as amended). 


(P) Special provisions. The provisions of this section may be waived, amended or supple- 
mented by special provision in the PA or PIO, or otherwise, pursuant to § 201.23. 


§ 201.7 Ocean Transportation— 


(A) Eligibility for ICA financing. Ocean transportation PA's and, in the case of shipments 
where the supplier pays the ocean freight either for his own or the buyer's account, the PA’s or PIO’s 
for the commodity involved, may be used by the cooperating country to cover dollar and/or local cur- 
rency services furnished in connection with the shipment to the cooperating country of: 


(1) ICA-financed cargoes. (i) On flag vessels of countries included within the mean- 
ing of Code 99 as defined in the ICA Geographic Code Book (as amended) but excluding those of 
the cooperating country, (ii) where ICA dollar reimbursement is requested, to the extent that payment 
for such services is made in dollars in accordance with the custom of the trade, or, if not in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the trade, only if approved by the Office of Transportation, ICA, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and (iii) where ICA local currency reimbursement is requested, to the extent that 
paymént for such services is made in the specified local currency in accordance with the custom of the 
trade or other acceptable local currencies. 


(2) Non-ICA financed cargoes. 
(i) On United States flag vessels. 
(ii) On flag vessels of countries included within the meaning of Code 99 as defined 
in the ICA Geographic Code Book (as amended), but excluding the United States or the cooperating 


country, but only in special circumstances where specifically authorized in writing by ICA to do so 
pursuant to a request in writing. 


(B) Rate limitations. The rate charged by a supplier of ocean transportation services shall 


not exceed the prevailing rate for similar freight contracts nor the rate paid to the supplier for similar 
ocean transportation services by other customers similarly situated. 


(C) Reimbursement. Reimbursement will be made as follows: 
(1) Dry bulk cargo shipments— 

(i) Costs under charter party. Reimbursement will be made for cost of shipment 
from ports of loading to ports of discharge at rates established by charter parties. 

(ii) Loading, trimming and related costs. Reimbursement for loading, trimming and 
other related shipping expenses may be made when sich expenses are not for the account of the ship nor 
included in inland transportation charges. 

(iii) Demurrage and dispatch earnings. Reimbursement will not be made for demur- 
rage incurred in excess of dispatch earnings. Amounts earned for dispatch shall be credited first against 
demurrage, if any, incurred in connection with the same voyage; the balance supported by the vessel's signed 
laytime statement(s), shall then be refunded to the Controller, ICA, Washington. D. C., within 90 days 
after date of discharge of the cargo on which dispatch was earned. 

(iv) Brokerage and address commissions. No brokerage commissions in excess of 
21, percent of the freight and no address commission will be eligible for reimbursement; the names of all 
persons participating in the eligible brokerage commission must be indicated on the charter party. 


(2) Dry cargo liner shipments— 
(i) Costs under conference rates. Reimbursement will be made for cost of shipment 
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from ports of loading to ports of discharge at the rates indicated in the bill of lading, but not in excess of 
the conference rates for such services. 


(ii) Related shipping costs. Reimbursement for related shipping expenses may be 
made when such expenses are not for the account of the ship nor included in inland transportation charges 
(3) Tanker shipments— 


(i) Costs under charter parties or contracts. Reimbursement will be made for cost 
of shipment from ports of loading to ports of discharge at rates established by charter parties or contracts 
of affreightment. 

(ii) Related shipping costs. Reimbursement for related shipping expenses may be 
made when such expenses are not for the account of the ship nor included in inland transportation charges 

(D) Prior review of charter parties by ICA. All charters (whether single voyage charters, or 
consecutive voyage charters, or time charters) of all vessels must be submitted to the Office of Transporta- 
tion, ICA, Washington, D. C., for prior review and approval. 

§ 201.8 Ships’ Dollar Disbursements. Ships’ dollar disbursement PA’s may be authorized by ICA in 
special circumstances and may be used by the cooperating country to cover dollar costs of bunker supplies 


(and bunker trimming) for flag vessels of the cooperating country under rules and procedures to be spe- 
cified by ICA. 


§ 201.9 Procurement by U. S. Government Agencies. When a determination has been made that 
any commodity or service authorized on a PA or PIO is to be procured by a U. S. Government agency, ICA 
will authorize the U. S. Government agency to procure the commodity or service in accordance with pro- 
cedures established for such procurement. In the event that such determination is made prior to the issu- 


ance of a PA, ICA may issue a ‘Procurement Authorization and U. S. Government Agency Purchase Req- 
uisition.” 


SUBPART B—RESPONSIBILITIES OF IMPORTERS AND SUPPLIERS 
§ 201.10 Information to be Furnished by Importer To Supplier— 


(A) Duty of importer. Each importer must inform his supplier that the transaction is to be 
financed by ICA, and must give to his supplier the PA of PIO number that has been given to him, together 
with all instructions given to him by the cooperating country which will affect the supplier in carrying out 
the transaction, such as, for example, eligible source of commodities, periods during which contracts and 
deliveries must be made, shipping provisions, and documentation requirements. 


(B) Duty of supplier. The supplier must put the PA or PIO number on all documents required 
for reimbursement (see § 201.18), and, when procurement is effected in the United States, should put the 
PA or PIO number on his export license application (see § 201.6 (K)). The supplier is required to re- 
quest the importer to furnish the information described in paragraph (A) of this section. 

§ 201.11 Contracts and Deliveries. An importer must comply with the specified contract and de- 
livery dates. A supplier must not accept orders identified by a PA or PIO number unless he expects to 
comply with the specified contract and delivery dates as notified to him by the importer. 

§ 201.12 Marking Requirements— 


(A) Affixation of ICA emblem and authorization numbers. All commodities, and their ship- 
ping containers, furnished to cooperating countries under ICA-financing (whether from the United States 
or other source country), must carry the official ICA emblem designed for the purpose. This identification 
shall be affixed by metal plate, decalcomania, stencil, label, tag, or other means, depending upon the type of 
commodity or shipping container and the nature of the surface to be marked. The emblems placed on the 
commodities must be approximately as durable as the trademark or company or brand name affixed by the 
producer; the emblems on the shipping containers must be legible until they reach the consignee. In addi- 
tion, the shipping container will indicate clearly the last set of digits of the ICA, PA, PIO, or other author- 
ization number in characters at least equal in height to the shipper's marks. 

(1) Size of emblem. The size of the emblem may vary depending upon the size of the 
commodity, package or shipping container to be marked, but must be large enough to be clearly visible at 
a reasonable distance. 
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(2) Color of emblem. The emblem will appear in the colors shown on the samples avail- 
able in the Office of Small Business, International Cooperation Administration, Washington 25, D. C., or 
in the offices of the USOM’s in the respective cooperating countries. 

(B) Exception to requirement— 

(1) For certain commodities. Raw materials (including grain, coal, petroleum, oil and 
lubricants) shipped in bulk, vegetable fibers packaged in bales, and semifinished products which are not 
packaged in any way are, to the extent compliance is impracticable, excepted from the marking requirements 
of this section. 


(2) For other commodities upon approval by ICA. If compliance with the provisions of 
this section is found to be impracticable with respect to other commodities, the cooperating country or sup- 
plier will promptly request the Office of Small Business, International Cooperation Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for an exception from the requirements of this section. 


(C) Emblem display on ships. The ICA emblem must be prominently displayed on all ships 
during loading and unloading when their cargoes consist entirely of ICA-financed goods. Instructions re- 
lating to display of the emblem by ships will be furnished by the charterers to the carriers with their char- 
ter parties. 


§ 201.13 Information for Office of Small Business/ICA— 


(A) Notice of proposed procurement. To permit ICA, in accordance with section 504 of the 
act, to give United States suppliers (particularly small independent enterprises) an opportunity to partici- 
pate in supplying commodities and services financed by ICA, the importer, or anyone acting in his behalf, 
before placing or agreeing to place any order covered by a subauthorization of more than $5,000, shall, in- 
sofar as practicable and to the maximum extent consistent with the accomplishment of the purposes of the 
act, furnish by registered mail to the Office of Small Business, ICA, Washington, D. C., the following in- 
formation in the following form in duplicate in the English language with specifications stated in terms of 
United States standards. 





Name and address of importer. | ICA PA or PIO/C number (if | Quotations will be accepted 
known). | until 
| ‘oun 
| Date 
Subauthorization or import license number (if | Cabled quotations will ( ) will not | Approximate dollar amount of 


known). ( ) be accepted. If yes, give proposed purchase. 
cable address. 


Full description of commodities and services (excluding ocean transportation and marine insurance) to be imported, 
including sizes, quantities, etc., and any special conditions: ........... ‘ r 


By as ook beeuel< ks 
(Authorized signature) 

(B) Waiting period. The importer or anyone acting in his behalf shall not accept any offer or 
place any order or agree to accept any offer or place any order under such a subauthorization until after 30 
days have elapsed from the time that the information described in paragraph (A) of this section reaches, or 
in the normal course of the mail would reach, the Office of Small Business, ICA, Washington, D. C. The 
Office of Small Business may, upon application by the importer or anyone acting in his behalf, waive or 
reduce the 30-day waiting period where such action is deemed appropriate by the Office of Small Business. 


(C) Notice of formal bid invitations and waiting period. When procurement is undertaken 
on the basis of formal bids, the importer or anyone acting in his behalf, in lieu of furnishing the informa- 
tion described in paragraph (A) of this section, shall transmit so as to be received by the Office of Small 
Business, ICA, Washington, D. C., at least 30 days before the closing date for bids three copies in the 
English language of the complete invitation for bids (including specifications according to United States 
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standards, terms and conditions, the closing hour and date for bids, the applicable invitation number, and 
the address where invitation forms and complete specifications may be obtained by prospective suppliers) 
English language copies of the foregoing complete invitation for bids will be furnished free of charge to 
both the Office of Small Business and, upon their request, to prospective American suppliers. For this 
purpose, the importer or anyone acting in his behalf at the time he transmits the three aforementioned 
copies to the Office of Small Business will likewise transmit fifty copies to a place in the United States 
designated to him by the cooperating country, which place shall be mutually agreed upon by the Office of 
Small Business and the cooperating country. 

(D) Waiting periods where incomplete notice furnished. In all cases where the information 
or complete invitation for bids required by paragraphs (A) and (C) of this section as received by the Office 
of Small Business does not fully comply with the requirements of those respective paragraphs, the Office of 
Small Business will return the same to the sender with instructions for revision and the 30-day period pre- 
scribed by paragraph (B) or (C) of this section, whichever is relevant, shall be considered to run from the 
date the Office of Small Business receives such information or complete invitation to bid as fully complies 
with the requirements of paragraph (A) or (C) of this section, respectively. 

(E) Exception to notice requirement for agricultural commodities. The provisions of para- 
graphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of this section shall not apply to imports of agricultural commodities (as 
included in ICA Commodity Codes 010 through 236 except 220) except as otherwise specifically provided 
for in any PA or PIO covering agricultural commodities. 

(F) Notice of bids received— 


(1) When bids received on basis of formal invitation. Where purchases of any commod- 
ity (including any agricultural commodity) are made on the basis of formal invitation for bids, the importer 
or anyone acting in his behalf shall, within 30 days after making the award, furnish the Office of Small 
Business, ICA, Washington, D. C., an abstract in the English language of the bids showing the names and 
addresses of all bidders and their principals, if any (including manufacturers or processors of the commodity 
wherever known) ; the bids they submitted in terms of commodities, quantity, and prices; and the name and 
address of the successful bidder or bidders. 

(2) When bids received on basis other than formal bid invitations. The abstract shall 
not be required where purchases are undertaken on any basis other than a formal invitation for bids 
unless the Office of Small Business, ICA, Washington, D. C., specifically requests such an abstract. In 
the case of such a request, the importer, or anyone acting in his behalf, shall, within 30 days, furnish 
the Office of Small Business an abstract in the English language of all price quotations or offers received 
showing the names and addresses of all offerors and their principals, if any (including manufacturers 
or processors of the commodity wherever known); the offers they made in terms of commodities; quan- 


tity and price; and the name and address of the person or persons with whom the order was placed or 
agreed to be placed. 


SUBPART C—REIMBURSEMENT FOR ASSISTANCE 


§ 201.14 Types of Reimbursement. The financing of procurement of commodities or services may 
be by 


(A) Direct reimbursement. Reimbursement directly to a cooperating country for payments made 
by it for procurement (see § 201.15); 

(B) Letters of commitment to United States banks. Issuance of letters of commitment to 
banking institutions in the United States, undertaking to make reimbursement for payments made by 
them to suppliers through commercial letters of credit or otherwise on behalf of a cooperating country 
or an approved applicant (see § 201.16); 

(C) Letters of commitment to United States suppliers. Issuance of letters of commitment to 
suppliers in connection with specific contracts with or on behalf of a cooperating country providing for 
payments for commodities or services (see § 201.17); 

(D) Charges to allocations to other United States Government agencies. Charges to funds 
allocated to other departments, agencies, or establishments of the United States Government to cover costs 
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incurred in procurement of commodities or services which the Director authorizes from time to time 
(see § 201.19). 


§ 201.15 Reimbursement For Specific Procurement Payments By a Cooperating Country. Reim- 
bursement shall be allowed only for specific payments mafle by a cooperating country for procurement 
covered by PA's or PIO’s and supported by the documents required for reimbursement by § 201.18. 


§ 201.16 Letter of Commitment to a Banking Institution— 


(A) Nature and purpose. For the purpose of financing procurement through commercial let- 
ters of credit or other forms of bank credit, the Director or a Director, USOM, may, at the request of a 
cooperating country or its authorized agent, issue a letter of commitment to a banking institution in the 
United States for the purpose of assuring reimbursement, not in excess of a specified amount in dollars 
or other specified currency and in accordance with the terms of such letter of commitment, for sight 
payments made for the account of an approved applicant including sight payments for procurement out- 
side the United States (including its territories and possessions). Any such payment by a banking institu- 
tion in the United States made in anticipation of a letter of commitment and falling within the scope of 
payments authorized by such letter when issued will be deemed to be payments to be reimbursed by the 
Director thereunder. The letter of commitment shall be substantially in the form of Exhibit 1,1 adapted 
to special circumstances. Each letter of commitment may also be issued with the PA or PIO in one 
document substantially in the form of Exhibit I-A.* 


(B) Documentation for payment. Reimbursement under a letter of commitment to a bank- 
ing institution shall be effected in the amounts specified therein upon presentation of the documents 
required for reimbursement by § 201.18 and by the letter of commitment. 


(C) General provisions deemed incorporated in letter of commitment. Each letter of com- 
mitment to a banking institution issued shall be deemed to incorporate the following terms’ and 
provisions: 

(1) Form and terms of letter of credit. The application or request for, and any agree- 
ment relating to, any commercial letter of credit issued or confirmed, or payment made, under a letter 
of commitment to a banking institution in the United States, may be in such form and contain such 
terms and provisions as the approved applicant and banking institution may agree upon, and the ap- 
proved applicant and banking institution may agree to any extension of the life of, or any other modi- 
fication of, or variation from, the terms of any such letter of credit or any agreement covering payments 
to be made by the banking institution: Provided, That such terms and provisions and any such extension, 
modification or variance are in no respect inconsistent with or contrary to the terms and provisions of 
the letter of commitment, and in case of any inconsistency or conflict, the terms and provisions of the 
letter of commitment shall control. In any event every application for a letter of credit and every re- 
quest for payment shall include the substance of the directions as to documentation required for re- 
imbursement by this part. 

(2) Conditions for reimbursement. Reimbursement shall be made by the Director 
promptly (but in no event later than 30 days) after receipt by the Director of the documents :required 
for reimbursement by this part, which documents in normal course should be forwarded to the Director 
promptly, after the banking institution has made the payment for the amount of which reimbursement 


is sought. 

(i) Certification of payee. The Voucher SF-1146 shall bear the following certifica- 
tion by the payee: “I certify that the above bill is correct and just; that payment therefor has not been 
received,” shall be addressed to the International Cooperation Administration, and shall be signed as 
“Payee” by the approved applicant, or by the banking institution as agent for and in behalf of the ap- 
proved applicant. 

(ii) Non-responsibility of bank for supplier statements in ICA Form 280. The 
banking institution shall have no responsibility for the truth or accuracy of the statements contained in 
the supplier's certificate, or invoice-and-contract abstract. The right of reimbursement for payments made 





* Filed with the original document. 
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by the banking institution will not be affected by the fact that such abstract may be incomplete, or may 
indicate non-compliance with any provision of this part, or of the PA or PIO, or of the letter of com- 
mitment, or may be inconsistent with other documents required for reimbursement. 


(3) Documents for ICA. The banking institution shall make available to the Director, 
upon request, a copy of each letter of credit issued or confirmed by it, together with any extension or 
modification thereof; a copy of each application and agreement relating to such a letter of credit, or to 
a payment instruction or svquest, together with any extension or modification thereof; a copy of each 
document in its possession received by it against payment; and detailed advice of the interest, commis- 


sions, expenses or other items charged by it in connection with each such letter of credit or payment in- 
struction or request. 


(4) Form of reimbursement. Reimbursement to the approved applicant shall be made 
by check mailed to the banking institution and payable to its order for the account of the approved 
applicant. 


(5) Protection of bank making payment. Acceptance by the banking institution of 
any document in the ordinary course of business in good faith as being a genuine and valid document and 
sufficient in the premises, and the delivery thereof to the Director, shall constitute full compliance by 
the banking institution with any provision of this part, the PA, PIO, or of the letter of commitment 
requiring delivery of a document of the sort that the document actually so delivered purports to be. The 
banking institution shall be entitled to receive and retain reimbursement of the amount of all payments 
made by it against documents so accepted, notwithstanding that such payments may be made in connec- 
tion with a purchase at a price in excess of the market price prevailing in the United States at the time 
of the purchase, adjusted for differences in the cost of transportation to destination, quality, and terms 


of payment, or in excess of the price calculated in accordance with the applicable provisions of §§ 201.7 
and 201.21. 


(6) Rights of bank where PA or PIO modified. 


(i) The Director, with respect to a PA or PIO, and a Director, USOM, with respect 
to a PIO, reserves the right at any time and from time to time, and for any reason or cause whatsoever, 
to supplement, modify or revoke the PA or PIO (including termination of deliveries thereunder): Pro- 
vided, however, That no supplement, modification or revocation shall become effective as to the banking 
institution until the receipt by it from the Director, or a Director, USOM, of written notice of such sup- 
plement, modification or revocation, and such supplement, modification or revocation shall in no event 
affect or impair the right of reimbursement to the extent of any payment made prior to receipt of such 
notice, or any obligation incurred under an irrevocable letter of credit issued or confirmed prior to receipt 
of such notice, for which the banking institution has not been repaid by the approved applicant (without, 
however, any obligation on its part to obtain such repayment). The term “PA” or “PIO” as used 
in a letter of commitment shall be deemed to include each such supplement or modification from and 
after receipt by the banking institution from the Director, or a Director, USOM, of written notice of 
the same, subject always, however, to the foregoing terms and provisions preserving rights of reim- 
bursement in its behalf. 

(ii) In the event the Director, or a Director, USOM, shall direct termination of de- 
liveries under the PA or PIO or revoke such PA or PIO or supplement or modify the same in relation 
to the disposition of any document or documents and shall give the banking institution written notice 
thereof, the banking institution shall in all respects comply with the instruction of the Director, or a 
Director, USOM, to the extent it may do so without impairing or affecting any irrevocable obligation or 
liability theretofore incurred by it under any letter of credit issued or confirmed by it, and it shall be 
repaid and reimbursed by the Director for the costs, expenses and liabilities paid or incurred by it in 
relation to such instruction. The banking institution shall have no obligation or liability whatsoever to 
the approved applicant for anything done or omitted to be done by it pursuant to such instructions of 
the Director, or a Director, USOM. 

(7) Reimbursement under bank certificate. In the event that the banking institution 


shall file with ICA a certificate as specified in § 201.18 (A) (3) (iii), or a modified certificate as per- 
mitted in § 201.22 (O), it shall be repaid and reimbursed by the Director for the costs, expenses and 
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liabilities paid or incurred by it subsequent to the receipt by ICA of the certificate, as a result either of 
its following instructions received from the Director, or of its continued holding of documents pending 
the receipt of such instructions. 


(8) Successors and assigns. The letter of commitment shall inure to the benefit of the 
banking institution's legal successors and assigns. 


§ 201.17 Letter of Commitment to a Supplier— 


(A) Nature and purpose. For the purpose of financing specific procurement contracts, the 
Director or a Director, USOM, may, at the request of a cooperating country or its authorized agent, 
issue a letter of commitment to a supplier assuring reimbursement under such contract not in excess 
of a specified amount of dollars and/or local currency. The letter of commitment will be issued only 
in connection with a specific contract, will specify that PA or PIO under which it is issued, and will 
contain such further provisions as may be required by the Director or a Director, USOM. 

(B) Assignment of monies receivable. The monies due or to become due under such letter 
shall be assignable by the supplier only through signing of the certification in the space provided on 
the letter, and only to a banking institution in the United States. If a notice of assignment is sent to the 
Director and the Department of the Treasury under the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, as amended, 


such notice shall not be effective unless the date and fact of such notice is indicated on the letter of 
commitment. 


(C) Documentation for payment. Reimbursement under a letter of commitment to a supplier 
shall be effected in the amounts specified therein upon presentation of the documents required for re- 
imbursement by § 201.18 and the letter of commitment. 


§ 201.18 Documents Required for Reimbursement. Claims for reimbursement must be supported 
by the following documents (each of which must be identified by the appropriate PA or PIO num- 
ber), except when and to the extent specifically waived in writing by the Director, or a Director, USOM; 


(A) For cost of commodity. For cost of any commodity including the costs of freight and/or 
marine insurance where the supplier pays such costs either for his own or the buyer's account under a 
commodity PA or PIO: 

(1) Voucher SF-1146. Voucher SF-1146 in original and three copies, to be prepared 
by the supplier or his assignee where a letter of commitment is issued by ICA to the supplier; or, in 
other cases, by the cooperating country, by the approved applicant, or by the banking institution as 
assignee, or as agent for and in behalf of the approved applicant. 

(2) Supplier’s certificate— 


(i) Coverage. Supplier's certificate, in triplicate, with invoice-and-contract abstract 
on reverse side (Form ICA-280), set out in paragraph (D) of this section, covering the following: 
(a) Cost of commodity. The cost of the commodity, including the costs of 
ocean freight and/or marine insurance when such costs are paid by the supplier for his own or the 
buyer's account under a commodity PA or PIO to be executed by the supplier of the commodity. 


(b) Cost of ocean freight. The cost of ocean freight to be executed by the 
ocean Carrier. 


(c) Cost of marine insurance. The cost of marine insurance to be executed 
by the insurer, insurance broker, or underwriter. 


(ii) Special provision in case of direct reimbursement to cooperating country. 
In the case of financing by reimbursement directly to a cooperating country for payments made by 
it for procurement (this does not include financing by letters of commitment to banking institutions 
in the United States or letters of commitment to suppliers), the supplier may, if he desires, submit, 
and ICA will accept, in lieu of the certificate and abstract described in subdivision (i) of this sub- 
paragraph, a supplier's certificate in duplicate, with invoice-and-contract abstract completed in all ap- 
plicable respects except as to class of supplier, information as to agents’ commissions, domestic and 
foreign, and domestic unit price information, accompanied by a sealed envelope, addressed to the Con- 
troller, ICA, Washington, D. C., with the following statement upon its face, signed by the supplier: 
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The undersigned certifies that enclosed in this envelope is a copy of an executed Supplier's Certificate (Form ICA- 
280) covering the item invoiced, which has been filled in wherever applicable. This envelope contains a document in- 
tended only for ICA and is to be opened only by ICA. 

If such alternative procedure is used, the signer of the supplier's certificate shall be deemed to have 
satisfied the requirement in paragraph (10) of the supplier's certificate (paragraph (D) of this sec- 
tion) that he has filled in the applicable portions of the invoice-and-contract abstract. 


(3) Evidence of shipment— 


(i) Bill of lading or substitute. One copy (or photostat) of ocean or charter party 
bill of lading, or airway bill, or parcel post receipt. 


(ii) Tanker shipments. In the case of tanker shipments only, one copy (or 
photostat) of cablegram from ship's agent showing loaded cargo figures and a certificate by the sup- 
plier that the bill of lading is not immediately available, and that a copy (or photostat) of the 
bill of lading will be submitted by the supplier to the Controller, ICA, Washington, D. C., within 
120 days from the date of loading. 


(iii) Bank certificate for shipments from United States. In the case of any com- 
modity shipped from the continental United States (excluding Alaska) and financed under a letter 
of commitment to a banking institution in the United States, ICA will accept in lieu of the documents 
referred to in subdivisions (i) and (ii) of this subparagraph, a certificate from the banking institution 
to the effect that it has been informed by the approved applicant or supplier that the sale is on an 
f. o. b. or f. a. s. basis and it is impracticable to furnish an ocean or charter party bill of lading, air- 
way bill or parcel post receipt, and that either: 


(a) Shipment document sent by bank. The banking institution has received 
a common carrier bill of lading, warehouse receipt, mate's receipt, master’s receipt, dock receipt or domes- 
tic parcel post receipt (if in non-negotiable form, showing that the commodity has been consigned to or 
is being held for a person or organization designated by the approved applicant); it has delivered or 
sent the same, in accordance with the instructions of the approved applicant, to a person or organiza- 
tion designated by the approved applicant; and it has in its possession a written undertaking of such 
person or organization (1) to arrange for ocean shipment and to deliver to the banking institution a 
copy (or photostat) of the ocean or charter party bill of lading, airway bill, or parcel post receipt for 
forwarding to ICA, or (2) if unable to arrange for ocean shipments within 90 days of the date of the 
undertaking, to so notify the Controller, ICA, Washington, D. C., and at such time as ICA may request, 
to deliver to the banking institution for forwarding to ICA, a common carrier bill of lading or ware- 
house receipt in negotiable form for the commodity; or 


(b) Shipment document held by bank. The banking institution has received 
a common carrier bill of lading or warehouse receipt in negotiable form, and is in possession of the 
same; it has been unable to deliver the same to a person or organization designated by the approved ap- 
plicant against the written undertaking described in (A) of this subdivision; and it is holding the 
negotiable common carrier bill of lading or negotiable warehouse receipt subject to the instructions of 
ICA, and will forward same to ICA when and if so instructed, except that if it becomes possible before 
any such instructions are received, it will proceed in accordance with (a) of this subdivision. 


(iv) Bank certificate for shipments from outside United States. In the case of 
shipments, other than by ocean vessel or aircraft, to a cooperating country from an authorized source 
country or area other than the continental United States but including Alaska, if the banking institution 
furnishes a certificate to the effect that it has been informed by the approved applicant or the supplier 
that it is impracticable to furnish any of the documents described in subdivision (i) of this subpara- 
gtaph, such other documents evidencing shipment to or receipt by the cooperating country as are ac- 
ceptable under good commercial practice, such as railway, barge, or truck bills of lading, or importers’ 
receipts. 


(4) Supplier's invoice. One copy (or photostat) of supplier's detailed invoice showing 


quantity, description, gross sales price, net sales price (after deducting all discounts and purchasing 
agents’ commissions applicable) and basis of delivery (e. g., f. 0. b. vessel, f. a. s.) of the commodities 
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or services, and either (i) marked “Paid’’ by the supplier or (ii) endorsed by, or accompanied by a 
certificate of, an officer of a banking institution indicating that payment has been made in the amount 
shown on the invoice. In the case of commodities shipped from a free port or bonded warehouse, a 
statement by the supplier shall be endorsed on, or attached to, the copy (or photostat) of the supplier's 
invoice indicating (a) shipment from either a free port or bonded warehouse, in accordance with the 
facts, and (b) the country or area from which the commodity was shipped into such free port or 
bonded warehouse. 


(5) Additional or substitute documents. Such additional or substitute documentation as 
may be required for reimbursement by endorsement upon the PA or PIO or letter of commitment, if any. 


(B) For cost of ocean freight. For cost of ocean transportation, including ocean freight paid by 
the supplier of the commodity under instructions to pay the same under an ocean transportation PA: 


(1) Voucher SF-1146. Voucher SF-1146 in original and three copies to be prepared by 
the cooperating country, by the approved applicant, or by the banking institution as assignee, or as agent for 
and in behalf of the approved applicant. 

(2) Supplier’s certificate. Supplier's certificate, in triplicate, with invoice-and-contract ab- 
stract on reverse side (Form ICA-280, set out in paragraph (D) of this section) to be executed by the sup- 
plier of the ocean transportation. If the supplier of ocean transportation is not the carrier, an additional 
supplier's certificate, in triplicate, with invoice-and-contract abstract on reverse side, executed by the carrier, 
covering the cost of ocean freight. 


(3) Charter party or contract of affreightment. For cargoes shipped under charter party, 
one copy (or photostat) of charter party. In the case of tanker shipments only, if shipment is not made 
under charter party, one copy (or photostat) of the contract of affreightment. In the case of a term charter 
party or term contract of affreightment, ICA will accept, in lieu of either of the above, a certificate by the 
supplier of the ocean transportation, to the effect that a copy (or photostat) of the charter party or contract 
of affreightment has previously been submitted to ICA in support of a request for reimbursement. 

(4) Bill of lading or other evidence of shipment. One copy (or photostat) of ocean or 
charter party bill of lading or airway bill. In the case of tanker shipments only, one copy (or photostat) 
of cablegram from ship's agent showing loaded cargo figures, and a certificate by the supplier of the ocean 
transportation that the bill of lading is not immediately available, and that a copy (or photostat) of the 
bill of lading will be submitted by the supplier of the ocean transportation to the Controller, ICA, Wash- 
ington, D. C., within 120 days from date of loading. 

(5) Supplier’s invoice. One copy (or photostat) of the detailed invoice of the supplier 
of the ocean transportation indicating the vessel, flag and the dollar and/or local currency cost of ocean 
freight and related transportation charges, and either (i) marked “Paid’’ by the supplier of the ocean 
transportation or (ii) endorsed by, or accompanied by a certificate of, an officer of a banking institution in- 
dicating that payment has been made in the amount shown on the invoice. If the bill of lading (required 
by subparagraph (4) of this paragraph) meets the requirements of this subparagraph no invoice is required. 

(6) Additional or substitute documents. Such additional or substitute documentation as 
may be tequired for reimbursement by endorsement upon the PA, PIO, or letter of commitment, if any. 


(C) For cost of services. For the cost of services (other than ocean transportation and marine 
insurance) : 


(1) Voucher SF-1146. Voucher SF-1146, in original and three copies, to be prepared by 
the supplier or his assignee where letter of commitment is issued by ICA to the supplier; or, in other cases, 
by the cooperating country by the approved applicant, or by the banking institution as assignee, or as agent 
for and in behalf of the approved applicant. 

(2) Supplier’s certificate. Supplier's certificate, in triplicate, with invoice-and-contract ab- 
stract on reverse side (Form ICA-280, set out in paragraph (D) of this section), covering the total amount 
for which reimbursement is requested, to be executed by the supplier. 

(3) Supplier’s invoice and works progress certificate. One copy (or photostat) of sup- 
plier’s detailed invoice describing the services performed, itemizing in detail all dollar and/or local currency 
costs reimbursable by ICA (showing separately costs of travel, material and equipment, if any) and fees 
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earned and payable, and either (i) marked “'Paid’’ by the supplier, or (ii) endorsed by, or accompanied by 
a certificate of an officer of a banking institution indicating that payment has been made in the amount 
shown on the invoice. The invoice shall also indicate: (¢) The total estimated dollar and/or local currency 
cost of services and fees under the contract and reimbursable by ICA; (4) the total amount previously re- 
ceived and/or claimed from ICA as partial payments, detailed by amounts and dates; (¢) the amount in- 
voiced; (d) total estimated cost of services and fees not yet invoiced and reimbursable by ICA. In addi- 
tion, attached to or endorsed on the invoice, shall be one copy of a Works Progress Certificate signed by the 
supplier in the following form: 


The undersigned certifies that the cost of services reambursable to the supplier and the amount of fee earned by 
the supplier up to the date of this certificate are not less than the total payments received or claimed by the su; 
plier under the contract (including the payment claimed under the invoice), and that the supplier has fully complied 
with the terms and conditions of the contract 


(4) Documents where service supplier reimbursement includes travel, material, or 
equipment costs. In the event that the dollar and/or local currency cost of services reimbursable by ICA 
to the supplier includes travel or material or equipment costs: 


(i) Vendors’ invoices. Receipted vendors’ invoices, appropriately detailed as to quan- 
tity, description and price; provided that, in respect of individual transactions involving less than $50 each, 
the supplier may furnish, in lieu of such receipted invoices, a detailed itemization of the vendors’ invoices 
with payment indicated by the supplier's check numbers or other certification. 


(ii) Bill of lading or other evidence of shipment. In the case of material or equip- 


ment costs only, one copy (or photostat) of the ocean bill of lading, airway bill, parcel post receipt or a 
certificate by the supplier as follows: 


It is impracticable to furnish to ICA an ocean bill of lading, airway bill or parcel post receipt as evidence of de 
livery of—(material or equipment)—which has been delivered to the undersigned for use in performing services under 
the contract. Covering vouchers in the files of the undersigned are available for inspection. 


(5) Certificate of performance. Certificate by an authorized representative of the cooper- 
ating country as follows: 


The undersigned certifies that (i) the services for which reimbursement is requested have been satisfactorily ren- 
dered; (ii) the costs thereof are properly reimbursable, and the fees earned, in accordance with the terms of the contract ; 
and (iii) any reports or recommendations required under the terms of the contract have been received. 


(6) Additional or substitute documents. Such additional or substitute documentation as 
may be required for reimbursement by endorsement upon the PA, PIO or letter of commitment, if any. 


(D) Supplier's certificate and invoice-and-contract abstract— 


(1) Form of supplier’s certificate. The supplier shall in all cases execute the supplier's certi- 


ficate (Form ICA-280) referred to in paragraphs (A) (2), (B) (2) and (C) (2) of this section, which 
certificate is as follows: 


Form 280 (10/55 Revised) 
International Cooperation Administration 


SUPPLIER'S CERTIFICATE 


ICA Proc. Auth. or Project 
Implementation Order No 


The supplier hereby acknowledges notice that the sum indicated on the accompanying invoice, as claimed to be due 
and owing under the terms of the underlying contract, is to be paid out of funds made available by the United States 
under the Mutual Security Act, as in effect on the date hereof, and subject to ICA Regulation 1, as amended, and fur- 
ther certifies and agrees with the Director of the International Cooperation Administration as follows: 

(1) The supplier is entitled under said contract to the payment of the sum claimed, and he will promptly 
make appropriate refund to ICA upon request of the Director, in the event of his nonperformance, in whole or in part, 
under said contract, or for any breach by him of the terms of this certificate. 

(2) Adjustment refunds or credits arising out of the terms of the contract or the customs of the trade 
shall be made direct to the buyer, but the supplier will promptly notify the Director concerning any such adjustment 
refunds or credits, so that the Director may obtain appropriate refund from the cooperating country. If an adjustment 
results in an additional charge to the purchaser, the supplier will promptly notify the Director of such additional charge. 
(3) If the said contract is on a c. & f. (cost and freight) or c. i. f. (cost, insurance, and freight) basis, 
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the supplier is entitled to payment, under ICA Regulation 1, as amended, of any ocean freight charges included in the 
sum claimed. The supplier is entitled to payment, under ICA Regulation 1, as amended, of amy ocean marine insurance 
premium charges included in the sum claimed. 

(4) The supplier is the producer, manufacturer, processor, or exporter of, or a regular dealer in the 
commodity, or furnishes the service covered by said contract and has not employed any person to obtain said contract 
under any agreement for a commission, percentage, or contingent fée, except to the extent, if any, of the payment of a 
commission to a bona fide established commercial or selling agent employed by the supplier as disclosed on the reverse 
of this form. 

(5) The supplier has not given or received and will not give or receive by way of side payments, “kick- 
backs,” or otherwise, any benefit in connection with said contract except as is disclosed on the reverse of this form, or 
as is the result of the adjustments referred to in Paragraph 2. 

(6) If the supplier is the producer, manufacturer or processor of a commodity, said contract is not a 
cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost contract. 

(7) The supplier further certifies, on the basis of information obtained from such sources as are avail- 
able to him, that to the best of his information and belief the purchase price is no higher than the market price (which 
shall mean the export market price, where such a price is customary in the trade) prevailing in the United States at the 
time of purchase, adjusted for differences in the cost of transportation to destination, quality, and terms of payment. 

(8) The supplier further certifies that (a) on the basis of information obtained from such sources as are 
available to him, and to the best of his information and belief, the purchase price is no higher than the price calcu- 
lated in accordance with the applicable price provisions of ICA Regulation 1, as amended, and he has complied with 
the rules provided therein; and (b) he has allowed all discounts, including discounts for quantity purchases and prompt 
payment, customarily allowed his other customers similarly situated. 

(9) If the supplier furnishes only a service, he shall not be deemed to certify to paragraphs 7 and 8 
but instead certifies that the rate indicated on the reverse of this form for the service rendered does not exceed the 
prevailing rate, if any, for similar services or the rate paid to the supplier for similar services by other customers sim- 
ilarly situated. 

(10) The supplier has filled in the applicable portions of the invoice-and-contract abstract on the reverse 
hereof, certifies to the correctness of the information shown therein, and will furnish promptly to the Director at his 


request such additional information in such form as the Director may require concerning price or any other details of 
the purchase. 


(Title) 
Notes: (a) Any amendments, deletions of applicable provisions, or substitutions will invalidate this certificate. 
(b) False statements herein are punishable by United States law. 
(c) The word “Duplicate” must be written after signature on all signed copies other than the original. 


(2) Execution of supplier's certificate. Before executing the supplier's certificate, the supplier shall 
fill in the invoice-and-contract abstract on the reverse side in accordance with the instructions attached to the 
form. The certificate shall be signed by a responsible official of the supplier, indicating capacity in which 
signed. Normally, only the original of the supplier's certificate should be signed; if for any reason, copies 
other than the original need to be signed, they should be clearly marked “Duplicate” after the signature. 

(3) Contents of abstract. The information required by the abstract is generally as follows: 

(1) Invoice information, including the supplier's name and address, the importer’s name and address, 
and detailed billing and shipping data. 

(2) Information relating to agents’ commissions payable. 

(3) Contract and price information including a reconciliation of the contract, invoice and domestic 
unit prices applicable. 


§ 201.19 Procurement by United States Government Agencies. When procurement of a commodity 
or service is made through United States Government procurement facilities in accordance with § 201.9, ar- 


rangements will be made for the reimbursement of the procuring department, agency or establishment by 
ICA. 
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SUBPART D—PRICE PROVISIONS 
§ 201.20 Purchase in Bulk of Commodities— 


(A) Adjusted market price. The term “adjusted market price’’ means the market price prevail- 
ing in the United States at the time of the purchase, adjusted for differences in the cost of transportation to 
destination, quality, and terms of payment, as determined by the Director. 

(B) Scope. This section establishes the procedures for compliance with section 510 of the act, 
which section applies to all purchases in bulk. 

(C) Determination of adjusted market price. Determination of the adjusted market price may 
be made by the Director in such manner as to reflect commonly accepted trade practices. In the case of 
purchases in bulk made outside the United States, the Director may determine that the purchase price com- 
plies with said section 510 of the act, if he determines that such price, plus cost of transportation and re- 
lated charges at established rates from place of purchase to the cooperating country, does not exceed the mar- 
ket price prevailing in the United States (adjusted for differences in quality and terms of payment), plus cost 
of transportation and related charges at established rates to the cooperating country. If the price of any 
purchase in bulk exceeds the adjusted market price, the cooperating country shall pay promptly to the 
Director upon demand the entire amount of the purchase price. 

§ 201.21 Purchase Prices— 

(A) Scope of this section— 

(1) Price limitations— 

(i) Criteria. Section 510 of the act establishes an upper limit to the prices that may 
be approved by ICA for purchases in bulk of commodities (see § 201.20). Within that limitation, it is 
the policy of ICA to make payment for purchases of commodities, whether or not in bulk, which are made 
at prices that approximate, as nearly as practicable, lowest competitive market prices. It is expected that 
buyers, making adequate solicitation of suppliers from authorized sources and exercising prudence in their 
negotiations, will agree to pay no more than such prices. 

(ii) Compliance. The rules set forth in this section are intended as a guide to buyers 
and sellers in conducting their negotiations. The rules in this part fix the point beyond which purchases will 
not be eligible for reimbursement by ICA. Compliance with them will make a purchase eligible for financ- 
ing, and post-audit will be made by ICA to determine whether there has been compliance. If, apart from 
the rules set forth herein, it appears that the objective of lowest competitive market prices is not being met, 
ICA will take appropriate action to impose additional limitations, and may, in cases where failure to follow 
this policy is deemed unreasonable by the Director, require from the cooperating country a refund of the 
entire amount reimbursed. 

(2) Applicability of section. The provisions of this section shall apply to all purchases. 

(B) Meaning of terms in this section— 

(1) Similar commodity. One commodity shall be deemed similar to another commodity if 
both have the same use, afford the purchaser equivalent serviceability, and belong to a type which would or- 
dinarily be sold in the same price line. 

(2) Comparable sale— 


(i) In general. The term “comparable sale” includes all sales which are comparable as 
to quantity, quality, grade, period of delivery, supply area, terms of sale and class of customer. 
(ii) Under special market conditions. If special market conditions exist in a country 


other than the United States, a sale for export to such country shall not necessarily be deemed to be com- 
parable to a sale for export to any other country. 


(3) Competitive sellers. ‘‘Competitive sellers’ means sellers of the same class (manufac- 
turers, merchant exporters, etc.) who are selling the same or similar commodities from the same supply area. 
(4) Manufacturers, producers or processors. “Manufacturers, producers or processors” 
means sellers who operate a factory, mill, assembly plant, well, mine or similar facility in which, by mechan- 
ical or chemical apparatus or other similar means, raw materials or ingredients are processed, component 
parts assembled or manipulated, in the preparation of the product for sale. A seller shall not be deemed to 
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be a manufacturer, producer or processor in an export sale which involves a commodity which he did not 
manufacture, produce or process. 

(5) Export differential. “Export differential’ means the difference between a domestic sale 
price and an export sale price computed either as a percentage of the domestic price or in accordance with 
any other established practice of the seller. 

(6) Time of purchase. “Time of purchase” means the date of the purchase contract un- 
less the contract fixes the price as of the delivery date or postpones the date of delivery longer than is custo- 
mary in the trade for such contracts in which cases ‘'time of purchase’’ means the date of delivery. 

(C) Comparison of prices— 

(1) When to use same or similar commodity. Wherever, in this section, the term “same 
or a similar commodity” is used, comparison, where possible, shall be made with reference to the same 
commodity. Where such comparison is not possible, comparison shall then be made with a reference to a 
similar commodity. 

(2) Adjustment of domestic price. Wherever, in this section, a comparison with a do- 
mestic sales price is required and such domestic price is on a different delivered basis than the export sales 
price as, for example, where the domestic price is on an f. 0. b. plant basis and the export price is on an 
f. a. s. basis, addition of inland transportation costs and other related and necessary inland costs to the 
domestic price may be made in order to afford a proper comparison with the export sales price. 

(D) Prices for purchases in the United States— 

(1) Class I; certain listed commodities— 

(i) Transactions included. Transactions in Class | shall include all purchases in the 


United States of any of the following listed commodities: 


Silk, raw. 

Wool, raw. 

Soft hemp. 

Flax fiber 

Ramie fiber. 

Abaca or manila fiber 
Rye. 

Coir or cocos fiber. 
Animal! hairs other than wool. 
Corn 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Grain sorghum. 
Buckwheat. 

Rye flour. 

Wheat flour. 

Corn flour. 

Corn grits. 

Cornmeal. 

Rolled oats. 

Soy flour. 

Rice. 

Babassu kernels or nuts 
Castor beans. 

Castor oil. 

Cocoa butter. 
Cottonseed oil. 
Coconut oil. 

Copra. 

Corn byproducts feeds 
Milk byproducts feeds. 
Grease, inedible 
Lanolin 

Lard. 

Linseed oil. 

Mustard seed. 
Mustard seed oil 
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Cotton, raw. 
Cotton, linters. 
Cotton waste. 


Fatty acids; animal, vegetable or marine origin. 


Fish oils. 

Flaxseed. 

Wheat. 

Soap. 

Soybeans. 

Soybean oil. 

Sperm oil. 

Sunflower seed. 

Sunflower seed oil. 

Tallow. 

Tung oil. 

Whale oil. 

Cottonseed cake or meal. 
Soybean cake or meal. 

Sesame seed oil. 

Sisal or henequen fiber. 

Istle or tula fiber. 

Couch grass or broom root fiber. 
Jute fiber. 

Linseed cake or meal. 

Peanut cake or meal. 

Other oilséed cakes and meals. 
Wheat mill feeds. 

Mixed animal and poultry feeds 
Fish scrap and meal. 
Rapeseed oil. 

Sesame seed. 

Meat byproducts feeds. 
Brewers and distillers byproducts feeds. 
Turpentine. 

Natural resins. 

Tall oil, crude and refined. 
Beans, dry edible. 
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Neat's foot oil Cocoa beans 
Olive oil Coffee, green 
Palm oil. Fruit, dried 
Palm kernels Fruit, fresh 
Palm kernel oil Peas, dry edible 
Peanuts Sugar, raw. 
Peanut o1! Sugar, refined 
Rapeseed 


(ii) Price limitation. The price (not including ocean freight or ocean marine insur- 
ance) for a Class I purchase shall not exceed the price prevailing in the United States in comparable sales 
of the commodity, at the time of the purchase, as evidenced by current bid and ask quotations in the appro 
priate market, adjusted by costs customarily and necessarily incurred in making the export sale. 

(2) Class I; purchases of unlisted commodities from manufacturers, producers or proc- 
essors (primary sellers) — 

(i) Transactions included. Transactions in Class II shall include all purchases in the 
United States from a manufacturer, producer, or processor of any commodity except commodities listed in 
Class I, or subject to special rules under Class IV below. 


(ii) Price limitation. The price (not including ocean freight or ocean marine insur 
ance) for a Class II purchase shall in no case exceed any price charged by the supplier at the time of pur 
chase in a comparable export sale of the same or a similar commodity. Nor shall it exceed the sum of the 
applicable figures determined under (a) and (b) of this subdivision. 


(a) Domestic price base— 


(1) Supplier's comparable sales. The price charged by the supplier in com 
parable domestic sales of the same or a similar commodity made during the period in which the supplier's 
current domestic prices have been in effect. If, during that period, more than one price was charged in such 
sales, the figure under this subdivision shall be the price charged in the comparable domestic sale made near 
est, in point of time, to the purchase being submitted for ICA reimbursement. 


(2) Supplier’s non-comparable sales. If the supplier made domestic sales 
of the same or a similar commodity during the aforementioned period, but such sales were not comparable, 
the figure under this subdivision shall be the price charged in the domestic sale made nearest, in point of 
time, to the purchase being submitted for ICA reimbursement, adjusted by the supplier's customary differ 
ential between such sales and the sale involved in the ICA transaction. 


(3) Competitor's comparable sales. If the supplier made no domestic sales 
of the same or a similar commodity during the aforementioned period, the figure under this subdivision 
shall be the price prevailing in the United States at the time of purchase, in comparable domestic sales of the 
same or a similar commodity by the supplier's compztitive sellers. 

(b) Export differential— 


(1) Supplier’s comparable sales. An export differential, if any, cus 
tomarily used by the supplier in comparable sales of the same or a similar commodity or currently being 
used by the supplier in comparable non-ICA sales of the same or a similar commodity. 

(2) Competitor's comparable sales. If the supplier has not previously 
made any export sales of the same or a similar commodity, the figure under this subdivision shall be 
an export differential which would be recognized for reimbursement by ICA, in comparable sales, at 
the time of purchase of the same or a similar commodity by any of the supplier's competitive sellers. 

(iii) Non-recognition of excessive export differential. With respect to Class II 
transactions, ICA may refuse to recognize for reimbursement any purchase price which includes an ex- 
port differential that is patently out of line with appropriate export differentials of the supplier's com- 
petitive sellers. 

(3) Class III; purchases of unlisted commodities from sellers (secondary sellers) 
other than manufacturers, producers or processors— 

(i) Transactions included. Transactions in Class III shall include all purchases 
within the United States from a seller other than a manufacturer, producer, or processor of any com- 
modity except commodities listed in Class I or subject to special rules under Class IV below. 
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(ii) Price limitation. The price (not including ocean freight or ocean marine in- 
surance) for a Class III purchase shall in no case exceed any price charged by the supplier at the time 
of purchase in a comparable export sale of the same or a simliar commodity except to the extent neces- 
sary to reflect a difference in his acquisition cost of the commodity. Nor shall it exceed the sum of the 
applicable figures determined under (a) and (b) of this subdivision: 

(a) Domestic price base— 
(1) Domestic price of manufacturer, producer or processor. The do- 
mestic price of the manufacturer, producer or processor of the commodity, in effect at the time of the 
purchase by the importer. 


(2) Domestic price of other manufacturers, producers or processors. If 
the supplier is unable to ascertain the domestic price of the manufacturer, producer or processor of the 
commodity, the figure under this subdivision shall be the domestic price of manufacturers, producers or 
processors of the same or a similar commodity, prevailing at the time of purchase by the importer. 


(3) Supplier’s cost of of acquisition. If the same or a similar commodity 
is not sold in the domestic market, the figure under this subdivision shall be the supplier's cost of 
acquisition. 


(b) Export differential— 
(1) Supplier's comparable sales. An export differential, if any, customar- 
ily used by the suppplier in comparable sales of the same or a similar commodity or currently being used 
by the supplier in comparable non-ICA sales of the same or a similar commodity. 


(2) Competitor's comparable sales. If the supplier has not previously 
made any export sales of the same or a similar commodity the figure under this subdivision shall be 
an export differential which would be recognized for reimbursement by ICA, in comparable sales at the 
time of purchase of the same or similar commodity by any of the supplier's competitive sellers 


(iii) Non-recognition of excessive export differential. With respect to Class III 
transactions, ICA may refuse to recognize for reimbursement any purchase price which includes an export 
differential that is patently out of line with appropriate export differentials of the supplier's competitive 
sellers 

(4) Class IV; special rules for certain commodities. Special rules for certain com- 
modities may be established from time to time by the Director. 


(i) Petroleum products— 


(a) Purchases from any source. Purchases from any source: A price for a 
purchase of a petroleum product from any source will not be approved for reimbursement if it results 
in a delivered cost to the cooperating country which is in excess of the lowest prevailing delivered 
cost on the date the purchase price is fixed for a comparable export sale of the same or similar com- 
modity to such cooperating country from any alternative source of supply from which the commodity 
is available for export in sufficient quantity. 

(b) Purchases from non-United States sources. Purchases from sources other 
than the United States: A price for a purchase of a petroleum product from sources other than the 
United States will be approved for reimbursement if it complies with the requirements of § 201.20 
and of paragraph (E) (2) of this section, and, unless from a supply area excepted by ICA, does not 
exceed the lowest competitive market price in the United States for a comparable export sale of the 
same or a similar commodity on the date the purchase price is fixed. 

(c) Special meaning of price. For purposes of this subdivision ‘‘price’’ shall 
mean the realized f. 0. b. price or realized netback. 

(E) Prices for purchases outside the United States— 
(1) Commodities listed in Class I in paragraph (D) (1) of this section— 
(i) Price limitation— 


(a) United States export price. The price plus cost of transportation to the 
port of entry in the cooperating country for a purchase outside the United States of a commodity listed 
in Class I in paragraph (D) (1) of this section shall not exceed the price prevailing in the United 
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States in comparable sales of the commodity at the time of purchase, as evidenced by current bid and 
ask quotations, adjusted by costs customarily and necessarily incurred in making the export sale, plus 
cost of transportation to the port of entry in the cooperating country. 


(b) Source country export price. Nor shall the price exceed the prevailing 
export market price at the time of purchase in comparable sales of the commodity from the source 
country. 

(ii) Additional price limit for sugar. In addition, in the case of sugar, the purchase 
price shall not exceed the world price as derived from the daily market quotation on World Raws, No 
4 Contract, F. A. S. Cuban Ports, adjusted for differences in quality, bagging, cost of transportation to 
destination, and other appropriate considerations. 


(2) Unlisted commodities— 


(i) Price limitation. A price for a purchase outside the United States of a com- 
modity which is not listed in Class I in paragraph (D) (1) of this section or subject to special rules 
under Class IV in paragraph (D) (4) of this section will be approved for reimbursement if: 

(ii) Supplier's comparable export sale. It does not exceed any price charged by 
the supplier at the time of purchase in a comparable export sale of the same or a similar commodity; and 

(iii) Source country principal supplier's export sale. It does not exceed the export 
market price prevailing at the time of purchase in comparable sales of the same or a similar commodity 
by the “principal suppliers” in the source country, determined by applying to that country as nearly 
as may be, the rules set forth in paragraph (D) (2) or (3) of this section as applicable; and 

(iv) United States principal supplier’s export sale. It results in a delivered cost 
to the port of entry in the cooperating country no higher than the delivered cost which would have been 


incurred in a purchase for export of the same or a similar commodity from one of the “‘principal sup- 
pliers” in the United States. 


(v) Meaning of principal supplier. For the purposes of this subparagraph, a sup- 
plier shall be deemed a “‘principal supplier” if he is one of the group of the largest volume sellers re- 


sponsible for 50 percent of the export sales of the commodity from the United States, or source country, 
whichever is applicable. 


SUBPART E—RESPONSIBILITIES OF BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


§ 201.22 Responsibilities of Banking Institutions in Connection With Letters of Commitment is- 
sued to Them— 


(A) Documents required for reimbursement. Documents required for reimbursement are 
enumerated in § 201.18. Any additional documents required for reimbursement with respect to any 
particular transaction will be specified as such in the PA or PIO related to that transaction and to the 
corresponding letter of commitment, or in the letter of commitment itself. A banking institution in 
the United States (called “bank” in this subpart) holding a letter of commitment is not required by ICA 
to obtain any documents other than those enumerated in § 201.18 and any additional documents so 
specified. 

(B) Non-responsibility of bank for contents of documents. A bank is not responsible for 
the truth or accuracy of the statements contained in any of the documents required for reimbursement. 
A bank is not obliged to look beyond these documents nor to make independent investigation as to 
the accuracy of statements made therein. A bank has no responsibility for the terms or conditions of 
any project agreement. 

(C) Responsibility of bank for examination of documents— 


(1) Nature of responsibility. A bank’s examination of the documents required for re- 
imbursement 2 must be made in accordance with good commercial practice. A bank is responsible to 





*In paragraphs (C), (E), (F), (G), and (H) of this section, the phrase “documents required for reimburse- 
ment” does not include the invoice-and-contract abstract, as to which, see § 201.16 (C) (2) (ii). 
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see that the documents required for reimbursement are consistent with the relative PA or PIO and letter 
of commitment in the following particulars, and no other: 


(i) Delivery, to the extent described in paragraph (D) of this section; 

(ii) Source, to the extent described in paragraph (E) of this section; 

(iii) Destination, to the extent described in paragraph (F) of this section; 

(iv) Description, to the extent described in paragraph (G) of this section; 

(v) Discounts and purchasing agents’ commissions, to the extent described in para- 
graph (H) of this section; 

(vi) If the bank is to be responsible for any additional particulars, these will be spec- 
ified in the PA, PIO or letter of commitment as additional documents required for reimbursement, or 
as additional statements to be contained in the documents required for reimbursement. 


(2) Limitation on responsibility. The right of reimbursement for payments made by 
a bank in accordance with good commercial practice will not be affected by the information contained 
in the invoice-and-contract abstract, nor, except with respect to those particulars listed in subdivisions 
(i) through (vi) of subparagraph (1) of this paragraph, by the fact that the other documents received 
by the bank, or information or notice received from any source, indicate noncompliance with any 
provision of this part, or of the PA, PIO or of the letter of commitment. 


(3) Reservation of rights by ICA against supplier and cooperating country. The 
foregoing shall not be construed to limit any rights the Director may have against a supplier by reason 
of statements contained in the supplier's certificate, nor against a cooperating country under § 201.6 (D). 


(D) Delivery. Section 201.5 (A) (3) and (C) (1) permit delivery under a PA or PIO at 
any time on or after the initial delivery date and on or before the terminal delivery date specified on 
the PA or PIO. If any of the documents specified in § 201.18 (A) (3), (B) (4), or (C) (3) (or in 
the PA, PIO, or letter of commitment) are dated at any time within the period during which delivery 
is permissible under the above subsections, or any other period permitted by ICA they are acceptable. 


(E) Source. If the documents required for reimbursement show shipment from or storage in 
the area shown as “source” in the PA or PIO, they are acceptable unless a statement furnished under 
§ 201.18 (A) (4) indicates that the “‘source” is not the one shown in the PA or PIO. If such docu- 
ments show shipment from or storage in another area, the requirement as to source will be satisfied 
if the bank receives a certificate from the supplier, indicating that the area of “source” as that term is 
defined in § 201.1 (M), is in fact the same as that indicated in the PA or PIO. 


(F) Destination. The PA or PIO will show the recipient country. If the documents required 
for reimbursement are consistent, under good commercial practice, with shipment or transshipment to 
such country, they are acceptable. 


(G) Description. The PA or PIO will show the commodity or services by description and 
ICA commodity code number. In issuing or confirming credits, a bank should see that the commodities 
or services described are not inconsistent with the ICA description and commodity code number. In 
making payment, whether under letters of credit or otherwise, the bank should act in accordance with 
good commercial practice, based on the description contained in the documents required for reimburse- 
ment, and without regard to the commodity code number. 


(H) Discounts and purchasing agents’ commissions. A bank is not required to make in- 
dependent inquiry as to whether an invoice price includes either discounts or commissions payable to 
purchasing agents, but should not make payment of any such items when disclosed by the documents 
required for reimbursement. 


(I) General provisions of PA’s and PIO’s— 


(1) Reliance by bank on suppliet’s certificate. Section 201.6 sets forth certain provi- 
sions to be deemed incorporated in each PA or PIO, unless otherwise specified. The documents re- 
quired for reimbursement by § 201.18 include a supplier's certificate showing compliance with some 
of these provisions. A bank is entitled to rely on such certificate. Special certificates may also be re- 
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quired by the terms of particular PA’s or PIO’'s or letters of commitment; in such cases, a bank is en- 
titled to rely on such certificates 


(2) Provisions beyond bank responsibility. Certain other provisions of § 201.6 are in 
cluded solely for the instruction of suppliers, purchasers, and the cooperating countries themselves, and 
are not matters for which banks are to assume responsibility. In this category are the provisions of 
§ 201.6 (F) (2), (G), (H), (1), (J), (K), (L) and (M). 


(J) Ocean transportation. A bank which obtains a supplier's certificate is not required to 
assume responsibility for compliance with § 201.7, regardless of whether other documentation or in- 
formation received indicates compliance or non-compliance with such section. 


(K) Contracting and reporting under PA’s and PIO’s. Banks financing transactions under 
letters of commitment or PA’s or PIO's are not required to assume responsibility for compliance with the 
provisions of § 201.5 (A) (1) and (2). 


(L) Responsibility of importers and suppliers. Subpart B of this part (§§ 201.10 to 
201.13) contains provisions concerning use of the PA or PIO number, placement of orders and de- 
livery dates, markings of commodities, and notice to the ICA Office of Small Business. Banks financing 


transactions under letters of commitment or PA’s or PIO’s are not required to assume responsibility for 
compliance with this subpart. 


(M) Bank letter of commitment; expiration in letter of credit transactions. The letter of 
commitment constitutes an obligation to reimburse for any drafts or documents negotiated under letters 


of credit prior to the date of maturity specified in the letter of commitment, even though such drafts or 
documents are paid after such date. 


(N) Bank letter of commitment; payment to third persons. The right of reimbursement 
for a payment made by a bank under a letter of commitment will not be affected by the fact that such 
payment is made to the approved applicant named in the letter of commitment, or, at the request of the 
approved applicant, to a person other than the supplier, provided the bank has complied with the other 
requirements of the letter of commitment and has satisfied itself in good faith that the person to whom 
it makes payment has made payment to the supplier. 


(O) Bank unable to deliver or send non-negotiable document to forwarding agent un- 
der § 201.18 (A) (3). The right of reimbursement for payment made by a bank under a letter of 
commitment will not be affected by the fact that the bank is unable to deliver or send a non-negotiable 
shipping document or receipt to the designated person as contemplated by § 201.18 (A) (3) (iii) (4), 
if the bank is prevented from doing so because of any action by the United States Government or 
other causes beyond its control. In such case, the bank’s certificate may be altered accordingly, and 
may state that the bank does not have a written undertaking from the designated person, but the cer- 
tificate may not be altered in any other way, and the bank will continue to hold the document in- 
volved subject to the instructions of ICA, except that if it becomes possible before any such instructions 
are received, the bank will deliver or send such document to the designated person. 


SUBPART F—WAIVER AUTHORITY AND TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


§ 201.23 Waiver and Amendment Authority. The Director may waive, withdraw, or amend at 
any time, or from time to time, any or all of the provisions of this part. 


§ 201.24 Continuation in Effect of Certain Prior Issuances. Cooperating country allotments, PA's 
or PIO’s, U. S. Government agency purchase requisitions, letters of commitment to banking institutions 
and letters of commitment to suppliers, issued by ECA under ECA Regulation 1, as amended, and by 
MSA under MSA Regulation 1 as amended, and by FOA under FOA Regulation 1, as amended, are 


reaffirmed and will continue in effect, subject to the terms and conditions thereof. The provisions of 


this part may be satisfied by the submission of a certificate or writing in a form: (a) Prescribed by or 
provided for by corresponding provisions of ECA Regulation 1, as in effect on December 29, 1951, or 
authorized by ECA on that date, or referring to an ECA Commodity Code number; or (b) prescribed by 
or provided for by corresponding provisions of MSA Regulation 1, as in effect on July 31, 1953, or 
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authorized by MSA on that date, or referring to an MSA Commodity Code number; (c) or prescribed 

or provided for by corresponding provisions of FOA Regulation 1, as in effect on June 30, 1955, 

authorized by FOA on that date, or referring to an FOA Commodity Code number; or (d) pre- 
scribed by or provided for by corresponding provisions of ICA Regulation 1, as in effect on October 
24, 1955, or authorized by ICA on that date, or referring to an ICA Commodity Code number. Au- 
thorizations, bank contracts, letters of guaranty to banking institutions or suppliers issued by The In- 
titute of Inter-American Affairs, the Technical Cooperation Administration, the Foreign Operations 
Administration, and the International Cooperation Administration, all prior to October 25, 1955, are 

ifirmed and will continue in effect subject to the terms and conditions thereof. Amendments to any 
f the above documents may continue to be made in accordance with the procedures in effect prior to 
October 25, 1955 


§ 201.25 Transitory Provision. This revision of Part 201 shall become effective as of November 
11, 1957. However, none of the amendments to Part 201 made effective by this revision will be ap- 
ible to claims for reimbursement from, or payments made to, a supplier pursuant to letters of 

lit issued, confirmed, or advised, or payment instructions received prior to November 11, 1957. 


J. H. Smith, Jr. 
Director 


International Cooperation Administration 
Oct. 22, 1957 [F. R. Doc. 57-8827 
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SUPPLIER'S CERTIFICATE 


‘The supplier hereby acknowledges notice that the sum indicated on the 
accompanying invoice as claimed to be due and owing under the terms 
of the underlying contract is to be paid out of funds made available 
by the United States under the Mutual Security Act, as in effect on the 
date hereof, and subject to ICA Regulation 1, as amended, and further 
certifies and agrees with the Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) as follows: 


(1) The supplier is entitled under said contract to the payment of the sum 
claimed and he will promptly make appropriate refund to ICA upon 
request of the Director in the event of his non-performance, in whole or 


in part, under said contract, or for any breach by him of the terms of 
this certificate. 


(2) Adjustment refunds or credits arising out of the terms of the contract 
or the customs of the trade shall be made direct to the buyer, but the 
supplier will promptly notify the Director concerning any such adjustment 
refunds or credits, so that the Director may obtain appropriate refand trom 
the cooperating country. If an adjustment results in an additional charge 


to the purchaser, the supplier will promptly notify the Director of such 
additional charge. 


(3) If the said contract is on a C&F (cost and freight) or a CIF (cost, in- 
surance and freight) basis, the supplier is entitled to payment, under ICA 


Rexulation 1. as amended, of any ocean freight charges included in the 
sum claimed. The Supplier is entitled to payment. under ICA Regulation 1, 
as amended. of any ocean marine insurance premium charges included in 


the sum claimed 


(4) The supplier is the producer, manufacturer, processor. or exporter of, 
or a regular dealer in, the commodity, or furnishes the service covered by 
said contract and has not employed any person to obtain said contract 
under any agreement for a commission, percentage, or contingent fee, 
except to the extent, if any, of the payment of a commission to a bona fide 
established commercial or selling agent employed by the supplier as dis- 
closed on the reverse of this form 


5) The supplier has not given or received and will not give or receive by 


way of side payment, “kickbacks.” or otherwise, any benefit in connection 
with said contract except a 





disclosed on the reverse of this form, or as is 
the result of the adjustments referred to in Paragraph 2 


6) Uf the supplier is the producer, manufacturer or processor of a com- 
modity, said contract is not @ cost plus-a-percentage-of-cost contract. 
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(1) The supplier further certifies, on the basis of information obtained fron: 
such sources as are available to him. that to the best of his information and 
belief the purchase price is no higher than the market price (which shal! 
mean the export market price, where such a price is customary in the trade) 
prevailing in the United States at the time of purchase, adjusted for differ- 
ences in the cost of transportation to destination, quality, and terms of 
payment. 


(8) The supplier further certifies that (a) on the basis of information ob 
tained from such sources as are available to him, and to the best of his 
information and belief, the purchase price is no higher than the price ca! 
culated in accordance with the applicable price provisions of ICA Regula 
tion 1, as amended, and he has complied with the rules provided therein ; and 
(b) he has allowed all discounts, including discounts for quantity purchases 


and prompt payment, customarily allowed his other customers similarly 
situated 


(9) If the supplier furnishes only « service, he shall not be deemed to 
certify to paragraphs 7 and 8 but instead certifies that the rate indicated 
on the reverse of this form for the service rendered does not exceed the 
prevailing rate, if any, for similar services, or the rate paid to the supplier 
for similar services by other customers similarly situated. 





(10) The supplier has filled in the applicable portions of the invoice-and- 
contract abstract on the reverse hereof, certifies to the correctness of the 
informa’ shown therein, and will furnish promptly to the Director at 
his request such additional information in such form as the Director may 
require concerning price or any other details of the purchase. 





Date Authorized Signature (see instructions) 








Title 








(Place executed (City, State, County) ) 


NOTES: (a) Any amendments, deletions of applicable provisions, or 
substitutions will invalidate this certificate. (6) False state 
ments herein are punishable by United States law (e) The 
word “Duplicate” muat written after signature on all signed 
copies other than the ori 





(Tear off this stub after Gilling in form) 


INSTRUCTIONS 


SUPPLIER'S CERTIFICATE—A signed original and duplicate of form 
ICA-280 are to accompany each invoice for which payment is requested. 
Normally, ONLY the original should be signed; if for any reason copies 
other than the original need to be signed they should be clearly marked 
7 ieate” after the signature. Form ICA-280 should be signed by a re- 
sible official of supplier indicating capacity in which signed. Contracts 
not to be submitted to ICA unless specifically requested. In the case of 
ean freight. however, charter parties or contracts of affreightment, if any, 
¢ to accompany reimbursement documents, except for CIF and C&F tran- 
sactions. See special instructions below relating to ocean freight. Other 
requirements of ICA Regulation 1, as amended, including marketing require- 
ments, are to be complied with. This form may be obtained in limited 
quantities from banks holding ICA Letters of Commitment, Regional Offices 
of the Department of Commerce, or International Cooperation Administra- 












tion, Distribution Section, ADSER, Washington 25, D. C. Forms may be 

roduced, provided the reproduction is identica! in content, size and format. 
INVOICE INFORMATION (on reverse side)—ICA Procurement Authoriza- 
tion or Project Implementation Order number must be inserted in Block 1 
by supplier. The amount shown in Block 2 is the net amount for which the 
supplier seeks payment; it must not include any commission to an import- 
er’s purchasing agent and must be net of all discounts. Commission paid or 
to be paid in connection ith the transaction covered by this certificate to 
agents of supplier which are included in amount shown in Block 2 must be 
detailed in Blocks 19, 20, and 21. In Block 3, show source country as de- 
fined in § 201.1(m) of ICA Regulation 1. In Block 4, show the bill of lading 
weight rounded to nearest whole ton; if expressed in other than long tons 
convert to long tons (2,240 pounds or 40 cubic feet to the ton.) Where a 
supplier does not arra for ocean shipment, Blocks 5 through 8 should 
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A-200 (7-55) BACK 


INVOICE-AND-CONTRACT ABSTRACT 


INVOICE INFORMATION— Tuts space Foe ICA USE OMY 


PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION OR PROJECT 
MPLEMENTATION ORDER NO. 


2. INVOICE AMT. AFTER DISCOUNT 


5. VESSEL -NAME 


| 


% COMMODITY OR SERVICE—IN ENGLISH | 


} w ICA CODE 


16 SUPPLIER'S NAME. ADORESS AND SOCIAL SECURITY EMPLOYER NO. 


3. SOURCE COUNTRY 
| BULK | BERTH |TANKER) 6 FLAG 
11. INVOICE 


17. CLASS OF SUPPLIER (CHECK ONE) | 18, IMPORTER'S NAME AND ADDRESS 


4& GROSS LONG TONS 





7. PORT OF EXIT & DATE BA 


13. QUANTITY 
UNIT 


12. QUANTITY 14. UNIT PRICE | 15. SHIPPING 


DATE TERMS 


MANUFACTURER PRODUCER. 
OR PROCESSOR PRIMARY 


SELLER 


| MERCHANT EXPORTER OR | 
| OTHER SECONDARY SELLER 


19 NAMES OF AGENTS 28. ADORESSES 


“CONTRACT AND PRICE INFORMATION 


72. CONTRACT DATE 23. CONTRACT SHIPPING TERMS | 24. CONTRACT AMOUNT 


%& SPECIFY HERE (TEMS AND AMOUNTS THAT WILL ACCOUNT FOR ANY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONTRACT. INVOICE. AND DOMESTIC UNIT PRICES 


GCA INTERNAL NUMBER, ICA-10-0 


INSTRUCTIONS 


remain blank. In block 9, insert the exact description (in English) ; for mul- 
tiple-item invoices insert the descriptive words commonly employed within 
the industry. If ICA Commodity Code is unknown, Block 10 may be left 
blank. On « Form ICA-280 prepared for a multiple-item invoice, “See 
Invoice” may be inserted in Blocks 13 and 14. Blocks 15 and 23 refer to 
“FAS and CIF” ete. In Block 16 list supplier's Social Security Employer 
Number, which ICA needs to determine the participation of small business 
suppliers in the program. 

Class ef Supplier—indicate in Block 17 whether (1) manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or processor of the commodity; or (2) merchant exporter or other 
secondary seller 

INFORMATION AS TO AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS, DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN— Where the amount shown im Block 2 includes a commission 
paid or to be paid to agent of supplier, the actual emount of such com- 
mission in dollars and cents must be entered in Block 21. Write “NONE” 
in Block 21 if no commissions are involved. 


INFORMATION AS TO AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


25. CONTRACT QUANTITY 


~~) 2. COMMISSIONS IN INVOICE AMT 
“uD O8 TO OE PAID 


26. CONTRACT UNIT PRICE 77. DOMESTIC UNIT PRICE 


(Continued) 


CONTRACT AND PRICE INFORMATION —If there is no forma! contract 
specifically covering the shipment, insert date of confirmation of order in 
Block 22. Block 27 is producer, manufacturer, or processor's price. In ac- 
counting for difference between contract, invoice and domestic unit prices. 
Block 28, describe and show the effect of: (1) escalator clauses or extras; 
(2) if the selling price is established om « date other than the contract 
date, the price-fixing date; (3) ocean freight charges; (4) ocean marine 
insurance premiums, if any; (5) export differential, if any. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR OCEAN FREIGHT OTHER THAN CaF 
AND CIF TRANSACTIONS: Omit Block 3. Leave Block 4 blank if quantity 
is in long tons ; otherwise fill it in. In Block 9, show “Ocean Freight” and in 
Block 10 use “9500” for Code. Blocks 11, 12, 13, and 14, are taken from 
the freight bill. In Block 15 show “Collect” or “Prepaid.” Omit Block 17, 
Give full information as to commissions paid in Blocks 19, 20, and 21. Omit 
Blocks 22 through 27 but explain any differences between invoice price and 
price stated in charter party or contract of affreightment in Block 28. 
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